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TRANSACTIONS 

OF THE 

AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 

1888. 



I. — The Lex Curiata de Imperio, 
By WILLIAM F. ALLEN, 

PROFESSOR IN THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 

It is well known that the Roman magistrates, after entering 
upon their offices, procured the passage of a law defining their 
powers with precision. In the case of the censors this law 
was passed in the comitia centuriata ; in the case of all the 
other patrician magistrates, in the comitia curiata^ an assem- 
bly which existed in the later centuries of the republic for 
hardly any other purposes than this, and which accordingly 
sank into a purely formal assemblage, in which the several 
curies were represented by an equal number of beadles, 
lictors. Nevertheless, this purely formal act was regularly 
insisted upon down to the close of the republic. The law 
was of the same general character, whether passed by curies 
or centuries, and whether dealing with the imperium or not. 
Nevertheless, as it is best known in connection with the im- 
perium of the consuls, praetors, and dictators, it has come to 
be known by the inexact title of lex curiata de imperio. The 
phrase de imperio is not properly a part of the title, but 
simply describes the scope of the law in reference to this 
particular group of magistrates ; in the case of the aediles 
and quaestors, as well as of the censors, it would necessarily 
be de potestate. Nevertheless, it is only with regard to the 
imperium that the question can have any practical impor- 
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tance. Upon assuming office all magistrates entered with- 
out delay upon the exercise of the administrative and purely 
civil functions of their office, and the neglect to pass this law, 
or its failure through intercession of the tribunes, can have 
worked no practical reduction of their powers. The imperium, 
on the other hand, carrying with it the right to command 
troops and to inflict the death penalty, was too formidable a 
power to be exercised by any one who had not been formally 
invested with it. Consequently, while the law in question 
was, in relation to other offices, so pure a formality that it 
is known to us only as a piece of antiquarianism, the law de 
imperio is an act frequently mentioned, and possessing a real 
historical importance. 

Here it is to be noticed that in the period after Sulla the 
consuls and praetors within their year of office possessed only 
the civil imperium, that is, general executive and administra- 
tive power within the limits of Italy ; for them, therefore, it 
made no difference whether they secured the passage of this 
law or not, until the time came for them to go to the govern- 
ment of a province in the following year. This the posses- 
sion of the imperium, which did not require to be renewed, 
enabled them to do without interruption. There is no doubt 
that the law, being now a mere formality, was often neglected ; 
Cicero says (leg. agr. ii. 12, 30): consulibus legem curiatam 
ferentibus a tribunis plebis saepe est intercessum. In this case 
no embarrassment would result until it came to acts which 
rested distinctly upon the military imperiuniy such as holding 
the comitia centuriata (which power was, of course, contained 
in the limited imperiutn of this period), and taking the gov- 
ernment of a province. Since our discussion therefore is 
exclusively confined to the right to exercise these powers, 
we will speak of the law in question by its familiar if in. 
exact title, as lex curiata de imperio. 

It has usually been held that this law actually conferred 
upon the magistrate the powers of his magistracy, the elec- 
tion and inauguration in the office being only inchoate and 
incomplete acts. Mommsen, however, in his Romisches Staats- 
recht (i. p. 52, first edition), takes the ground that it is not to 
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be looked upon as an act of legislation, but rather as an 
obligatory act, which the citizens cannot refuse to a magis- 
trate who has already entered upon his office : \Als eigent- 
licher Volksbesckluss darf er nicht aufgefasst werden, sonderH 
vielmehr als eine Verpflichtung^ die die BUrgerschaft detn 
verfassungsmdssig ins Ami gelangten Beamten nicht verwei- 
gem kann:] and that it in strictness of speech gives the 
magistrate no right which he does not already possess [Auch 
giebt der Act streng genommen dem Beamten kein Recht, das 
er nicht bereits hat\ It is with diffidence that one differs 
from a scholar of Mommsen's authority ; but as it is upon 
a question of interpretation rather than of fact, and as it is a 
frequent charge against this great man that he is prone to 
push his pre-conceived theories beyond what is warranted by 
the evidence, I will venture to present the grounds upon 
which I conclude that the lex curiata de imperio, even if it 
had become a mere formality, was nevertheless a necessary 
act, and did really confer the intperiunt ; that without it the 
authority of the magistrate was incomplete. 

Mommsen admits indeed that his proposition does not 
admit of positive proof [geradezu beweisen Idsst dieser Satz 
sich nichtl : he maintains, nevertheless, that it follows by 
necessity from the nature of things, and is supported by the 
evidence of several well-established instances. If the city 
should be attacked before this law had been carried, it is not 
to be supposed that its defence would be omitted for the lack 
of a person qualified to take command. As to this it can 
only be said : Salus populi suprema lex. The case is quite 
analogous to that of a province left by the sudden death of 
its governor without any legitimate commander; in such a 
case, as Mommsen has himself shown (p. 179), there must 
of necessity have been some way of temporarily filling the 
vacancy. We may compare also the formula videant consules 
ne quid res publica detritnenti capiat^ by which the Senate 
bestowed the military imperium upon the consuls, in great 
emergencies, during the period after Sulla, when these 
magistrates possessed only the civil imperium. It may be 
assumed that if the magistrates lacked the formal power to 
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command troops, the Senate would have bestowed upon them 
this extraordinary authority. 

The first example which Mommsen adduces to support his 
view, is that of Caius Flaminius, consul B.C. 217, who en- 
tered upon his office at Ariminum and who, consequently, 
could not have carried the lex curiata for himself, as was cer- 
tainly usual and as is assumed to have been requisite. But this 
assumed necessity is by no means proved. In the case of the 
inferior magistrates, who had not the power to convene the 
assembly, the law must of course have been presented for 
them by one of the consuls, and it is hard to see why the 
same cannot have been done by a consul for his colleague, as 
indeed had been Mommsen*s opinion previously. The objec- 
tion that the senatorial faction would not have been inclined 
to overlook an irregularity in the case of so obnoxious a per- 
son as Flaminius cannot have much weight in regard to a 
body inspired by so lofty a sense of patriotism as that which 
the Roman Senate displayed the next year towards a still 
more obnoxious consul, Varro. It is to be noticed that in the 
irregularities charged against Flaminius by the senatorial 
leaders (Livy, xxii. i, 5) — quod Hit iustum imperium . . . 
esse? — there is no mention of the want of the lex curiata. 
The objections are purely formal: magistratus id [i.e., auspi- 
cium] a domo, publicis privatisque penatibus Latinis feriis actis, 
sacrificio in monte perfecto, votis rite in Capitolio nuncupatis 
secum ferre ; nee privatum auspicia sequi, nee sine auspiciis 
profectiifn in extemo ea solo nova atque integra concipere posse. 

Another instance is that of the consuls of b.c. 49, Lentulus 
and Marcellus, who continued to exercise authority during 
the following year as proconsuls, notwithstanding that they 
had neglected to procure the lex curiata before leaving Rome 
at the beginning of their term of office. But this case tells 
on the other side. The senatorial government at Thes- 
salonica abstained from organizing for the year 48, by the 
election of new magistrates, for the reason that the failure to 
procure the lex curiata made it impossible for them to hold 
the comitia centuriata (on toi/ vojjlov oi viraroi top (f)paTpia' 
TtKov ovfc ia-evrjvo^ea-av, Dio Cassius, 41, 43). The lack of 
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this law had not, it is true, prevented them from exercising 
military authority during the year 49: as has already been 
said, the military emergency required the assumption of 
power, and this may have been done by the authority of the 
Senate. But when it came to the specific formal act of hold- 
ing the centuriate assembly, which, as being the army, could 
only be held in virtue of the military imperium, the consuls 
shrank from such a transgression of the law, and preferred to 
continue the informal exercise of the imperium which they 
already held. The case of Camillus, in his dictatorship, the 
only other case referred to, can be met by analogy with either 
of the two cases considered: as Mommsen says, he must 
either have foregone the lex curiata^ or it must have been 
procured for him by some other magistrate. 

A more puzzling case is that of Appius Claudius, consul 
B.C. 54, which is cited in another note. The circumstances 
in this case are peculiar, and can be understood only in con- 
nection with the succession of events during this summer, 
which are known to us pretty completely through Cicero's 
correspondence.^ When the elections of July approached, 
rumors began to be rife of a corrupt bargain (the notorious 
coitio Memmiand) between the consuls Claudius and Domitius 
Ahenobarbus on the one hand and the consular candidates 
Memmius and Domitius Calvinus on the other (ad Q. fr. ii. 
1 5, b. 4 : ad Att. iv. 1 5, 7), but the terms of the bargain do not 
seem to have been known. It was probably these rumors 
that caused the election to be put off until September (ad Q. 
fr. ii. 16, 3). Towards the end of September, the two con- 
sular candidates having quarrelled, Memmius divulged the 
terras of the bargain in the Senate (ad Q. fr. iii. i, 16), placing 
indeed written evidence in the hands of the consuls. The 
contract was to the effect that the consuls should secure the 

1 His letters to his brother Quintus (ii. 15 and 16, and iii.), nearly all dated/ 
enable us to construct the chronology with approximate accuracy. Those to 
Atticus (iv. 15 to 18) are in great confusion; t^. No. 1 6 has the date Oct. I 
(§ 7); but § 5 belongs to July 3-5 (cf. 15, 4), while §§ 9-12 come after Oct. 24. 
The edition of Baiter and Kayser has rearranged these sections so as to corre- 
spond to the chronology of the letters to Quintus. 
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election to these two men and that they for their part should 
produce fraudulent testimony to the passage of the lex curiata 
de imperio and of a senatus consultum making appropriations 
for the government of their provinces. Cicero's words are : 
ipse et suus competitor Domitius Calvinus . . . HS quadragena 
consulibus darenty si essent ipsi constiles facti, nisi tres augures 
dedisscntf qui se adfuisse dicerenty cum lex curiata ferretur^ 
quae lata non essety et duo consulareSy qui se dicerent in oman- 
dis provinciis consularihus scribendo adfuisse^ cum omnino ne 
senatus qttidem fuisset : ad Att. iv. 18, 2. 

It would seem that the lex curiata, which was regularly 
passed in March, in which month the military imperium 
commenced, had not been passed this year, and as the year 
drew to a close, the consuls, to whom provinces had been 
assigned by the Senate, were anxious to secure the authority 
to enter upon their government. Of course the whole com- 
pact came to naught when once divulged. Both candidates 
were at once indicted for bribery, as well as their competitors, 
Messala and Scaurus, and the consuls must seek for other 
authority to take their provinces. Appius declared promptly 
that he would go to his province without the law, and pay 
his own expenses (ad Q. fr. iii. 2, 3 ; ad Att. iv. 16, 12). This 
was in October. The fullest statement of his plans is given 
in a letter (ad fam. i. 9, 25) to Lentulus Spinther, the then 
governor of Cilicia, to which there is no date, but which must 
have been written at this time : Appius in sennonibus antea 
dictitabat, postea dixit etiam in settatu palamy sescy si licitum 
esset legem curiatam ferrcy sortiturum esse cum collega pro- 
vinciam : si curiata lex non essety se paraturum cum collega 
tibique successurum : legem curiatam consuli fcrri opus esse, 
necesse non esse : se, quoniam ex senatus consulto provinciam 
haberety lege Cornelia imperium habiturumy quoad in urbem 
introisset. Here is a positive assertion by Claudius, upon 
which Mommsen relies in his argument, that although the 
consul was under obligation {opus) to bring the law before 
the comitiay the passage of the law was not indispensable 
(necesse) to his possession of the imperium ; and that if he 
is prevented (by tribunician intercession) from taking his 
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province by regular procedure, he will do it by a simple 
agreement with his colleague. Cicero adds that there is a 
diflference of opinion as to the legal question, and that he 
himself does not feel quite certain — mihi non tarn de iure 
certum est — quamqiiam ne id quidem dubium esty etc.; the 
last phrase apparently meaning that he is pretty certain that 
it is bad law. As a matter of fact, Appius went to his province 
and returned with the expectation of a triumph : but whether 
he had procured the lex curiata is uncertain. The year at 
any rate ended with an interregnum. 

It will be noted that what Appius claimed was the right 
de facto to exercise the imperium in the province : the prov- 
ince had been assigned by the Senate, and, by the Cornelian 
Law (of Sulla), he could continue his command until he 
returned to the city. This seems to point to an exercise of 
military command by authority of the Senate, similar to that 
granted by the phrase videant consules ne quid respublica 
detrimenti capiat: but instead of resting his case simply upon 
the necessity of keeping the governmental machinery in 
operation, he undertook to defend his position by a legal 
quibble — that the law was opus, but not necesse. 

That this assertion of Claudius was not a recognized prin- 
ciple of constitutional law, but a theory got up for the occa- 
sion, is made probable by the character of the man and his 
family. This Appius Claudius, elder brother of the dema- 
gogue Publius Clodius, was the head of that Claudian gens 
which Mommsen has shown to have been distinguished, 
not for conservatism and patrician arrogance, as is usually 
assumed, but for a revolutionary and innovating spirit. His 
consulship (b.c. 54) affords another illustration of his reck- 
less interpretations of law. The Pupian Law forbade the 
Senate to meet on dies cotnitiales: the Gabinian Law set 
apart the sessions of the Senate in the month of February, 
to be devoted to foreign affairs — receiving embassies and 
making provision for the provincial governments. When 
Appius reached the day of the Quirinalia (Feb. 17) in his con- 
sulship, he appears to have found that the consideration of 
foreign affairs had not made so much headway as was desir- 
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able. The remainder of the month of February being chiefly 
made up of dies comitiales, he declared that he would use 
these for meetings of the Senate in spite of the Pupian Law : 
Comitialibus diebus, qui Quirinalia sequuntury Appius inter- 
pretatur non impediri se lege Pupia, quominus habeat senatunt^ 
ety quod Gabinia sanctum sit, etiam cogi ex KaL Feb, usque ad 
KaL Mart, legatis senatum quotidie dari (Cic. ad Q. fr. ii. 
13, 3). In his view the Gabinian Law superseded and set 
aside the operation of the Pupian Law. Nor was Appius the 
only lawless interpreter of laws in these lawless times. Two 
years before (b.c. 56), we find a tribune of the plebs claiming 
precedence over the consuls in the right to put questions to 
vote in the Senate : Lupus, trib. pi . , , intendere coepit ante 
se oportere discessionem facere quant consules (Cic. ad fam. i. 
2>j ^)^-^a claim which Cicero justly characterizes as et iniqua 
£t nova. In the year of Appius' consulship (b.c. 54), we have 
a propraetor, P«mptinius, demanding a triumph, which is 
opposed for the lack of the law under discussion : negant 
latum de imperio, et est latum insulse (Cic. ad Att. iv. 16, 12). 
Cicero adds, in amazement at Appius' hardihood: Appius 
sine lege, suo sumptu, in Ciliciam cogitat. 

One is tempted to suspect that the embarrassment of the 
<:onsuls of b.c. 54 was similar to that of B.C. 49, — the incom- 
petency to hold the comitia centuriata without the formal 
grant of the imperium. It is certain that this was the 
difficulty with the consuls at Thessalonica. Dio says (41, 
43) that they had consuls and a Senate of two hundred mem- 
bers, and a place consecrated for the auspices {templum), so 
that they might be reckoned to have the people and the city 
there, but for the lack of the lex curiata they could elect no 
magistrates. It is easy to see a distinction between the two 
acts, — the exercise of military command and the holding of 
the assembly for elections. The one was an absolute neces- 
sity in an emergency, such as might arise at any time, and 
could not be anticipated. If an enemy attacked the city 
before the imperium had been formally conferred upon the 
magistrates ; if by any accident or disaster an army in a 
province was left without a legally qualified commander ; in 
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neither of these cases could it be supposed that the safety 
of the state would be allowed to depend upon such a mere 
formality as the passage of this law had now come to be. 
The comitia, on the other hand, were part of the organic law, 
a necessary part of the constitutional machinery, not depen- 
dent in any way upon accident or emergency : it might 
therefore be held strictly to all the formal requirements of 
the law for its validity. It is easy to understand, therefore, 
that the military imperium might be exercised merely by the 
authority of the Senate, or by no formal authority at all ; 
while the comitia could not be summoned unless all the 
formal conditions had been observed. There is no indication 
in the record that this consideration had any weight with 
Appius Claudius ; but our information is very imperfect, and 
as it was clearly the governing consideration with the consuls 
of B.C. 49, it may very well have had weight at this time. 
The object of Memmius and Calvinus may have been, not 
merely to obtain the influence of the consuls in their behalf, 
but to secure for the consuls the formal right to hold the 
election. 

Turning now from special cases to the question of legal 
obligation, we find the most positive statements of the abso- 
lute necessity of the act for the exercise of military authority 
in all its forms. Livy (v. 52, 15) uses the expression comitia 
curiata^ quae rem militarem continet Cicero's expression is 
even stronger : consuliy si legem curiatam non kabet, attingere 
rem militarem non licet (de leg. agr. ii. 12, 30). In relation 
to this same agrarian law, which provides for ten commission- 
ers, whose authority should be granted by a lex curiata^ he 
says : sine lege curiata nihil agi per decemviros posse (11, 28), 
and adds that the law provides for the contingency of the 
lex curiata not being passed : si ea [lex] lata non erit . . . 
tum ii decemviri eodem iure sint quo qui optima lege. That 
is, the law creating the office, while conferring the imperium 
upon the commissioners (in the regular form, by a lex curiata)^ 
makes provision against a formal defect, which would nullify 
the purposes of the law, by giving their actions entire valid- 
ity even in that case. It follows that without this provision 
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the failure to carry the law would make their action invalid. 
Again, in the year b.c. 56, the demagogue Clodius, being 
himself curule aedile, and engaged in prosecuting Milo, the 
champion of the Senate, contrived (no doubt through some 
tribune) to prevent the passage of the lex curiata : irpXv ykp 
ixclvop redrjvai, says Dio (39, 19), ovr aXKo re r&v airoviaitov 
iv T^ KOLV^ irpaxOrjvaif ovre BUrfP ovhefilav i(ra')(j9rivai i^v. 
The purpose of Clodius, says Dio, was to keep up the con- 
fusion, 07rft)9 eVl irXelop airopoirf : what is significant for our 
argument is Dio*s statement of the legal effects of the failure 
to pass the law. 

But although the formal grant of the imperium was regarded 
as necessary for the exercise of military authority, it is a 
significant fact that under several circumstances it was regu- 
larly made, not by t\\Q comitia curiatay but by some other 
organ of the government. It may be questioned whether 
this was ever the case with the power to hold the centuriate 
comitia; but with the power to command the army, especially 
in the case of proconsuls, there are numerous single instances, 
and even classes of instances, in which this was the case. 
For example, in regard to the proconsul Quintus Fulvius, 
B.C. 211, the Senate voted: cut ne minueretur imperium si in 
urbem venisset, decemit Senatus ut Q, Fulvio par cum consuli- 
bus imperium esset (Liv. xxvi. 9. 10). Here the imperium was 
not granted, but the already existing imperium was elevated 
in rank. A better known case is that of Caesar Octavianus, 
to whom the Senate gave the imperium early in the year 43 : 
demus igitur imperium Caesari^ sine quo res militaris admi- 
nistrarif teneri exercituSy helium geri non potest (Cic. Phil. v. 
16, 45). But even the plebeian assembly of the tribes regu- 
larly granted the imperium on two occasions : first, to enable 
a victorious commander to retain the authority over his army 
within the city on the day of his triumph (Liv. xxvi. 21. 5. 
See Becker, AlterthUmer^ ii. 2, 66) ; secondly, in the more im- 
portant case of a proconsul or propraetor who entered upon 
the government of a province after an interval of time since 
the expiring of his magistracy ; e.g, Cicero's proconsulship in 
Cilicia, b.c. 51. In both these cases the imperium was con- 
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ferred by a plebiscitum (Mommsen, Rechtsfrage zwischen 
Caesar und dem Senate p. 45, note). These cases prove not 
that no formal grant of the imperiunt was necessary, but that 
it might be made by some other authority than the comitia 
curiata; not, however, it would seem, for the purpose of 
holding the comitia centuriata. 

The reason given by Cicero for the requirement of the law 
shows that it was regarded as, in its origin, not a bare and 
unessential formality, but a substantial grant of power. He 
says that its object was to give the people an opportunity to 
reconsider their action in the election of magistrates, imply- 
ing that if they had elected an unfit person they could, at 
any rate, by refusing to pass this law, limit his power of doing 
mischief. Maiores de singulis magistratibus bis vos senten- 
tiamferre voluerunt Nam cum centuriata lex censoribus fere- 
batur^ cum curiata caeteris patriciis magistratibus ^ turn iterum 
de eisdem indicabatur^ ut esset reprehendendi potestas^ si popu- 
lum beneficii sui paeniteret (leg. agr. ii. 1 1, 26). 

This view is supported by the account which he gives of 
the first historical example of the law, in the succession of 
Numa Pompilius to the kingly authority : quamquam populus 
curiatis eum comitiis regem esse iusserat, tamen ipse de suo 
imperio curiatam legem tulit (de rep. ii. 13, 25). The same 
action is ascribed to TuUus Hostilius (17, 31), Ancus Marcius 
(i8> 33)» and Tarquinius Priscus (20, 35). 

Why this twofold action of the people was required (cum 
maiores binis comitiis voluerint vos de singulis magistratibus 
indicarcy Cic. de leg. agr. ii. 11, 27) can be best understood 
if we look a little more closely at the fundamental institutions 
of the Roman state. King, Senate, and Popular Assembly 
are the three integral institutions naturally evolved in the 
progress of early society ; but they are not always developed 
in the same degree or on the same lines. In Greece the 
king was the preponderant power, having an hereditary 
authority somewhat approaching that of oriental monarchs ; 
among the Germans sovereignty, if we may use a modem 
term, resided in the popular assembly. The early Roman 
constitution, on the other hand, was essentially aristocratic. 
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the Senate being the controlling element.^ This resulted 
from the peculiar structure of Roman society, in which the 
patriarchal authority of the father of the family, the patria 
potestas, was strained to a greater degree of rigor than in any 
other known society. I will not discuss the question whether, 
as Sir Henry Maine held, this Koxnzn patria paiestas was the 
original type, or, as the late Prof. Ernest Young argued, it 
was an exceptional form peculiar to the Romans ; I will only 
say that Professor Young's arguments seem to me unanswer- 
able. According to this patria potestas, however derived, the 
Roman paterfamilias was the only- member of the family 
who had any status before the law ; he was its absolute ruler 
and its sole proprietor. The assembly of these heads of 
family, the patres, was in a legal point of view the Roman 
people. This assembly, therefore, known as the Senate, or 
council of old men, was, in this stage of society, regarded as 
in absolute possession of the auspices, or the religious sanc- 
tion upon which the state rested. This point of view was 
never lost out of sight through the whole period of the 
republic. Under all constitutional charges, and in spite of 
the ever-increasing disintegration of the patriciate, the patri- 
cian senators continued to be the source of all government, 
the body to whom all authority reverted whenever there was 
an interruption of the regular action of the governmental 
machinery. When this machinery ran down, as we may say, 
from a failure to elect the new magistrates in season, or from 
any other cause, as it did several times in the course of the 
last century of the republic, the patrician senators were the 
only authority competent to wind it up again. On the occur- 
rence of an interregnum, the interrex was invariably a senator 
of patrician family. 

Now with this fundamental principle of the Roman polity, 
by which the sovereignty belonged to the patrician Senate — 
an essentially aristocratic principle — the Romans associated 
two other principles of great practical importance, the one of 
a monarchical, the other of a democratic character. The first 

^ This point was first established by Rubino, in his Untenuchungen iiber 
rdmischf Verfassung und Gt$ch%cht€, 
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was the Roman practice of lodging in the hands of their magis- 
trates for the time being the greatest fulness of executive 
authority of which we have record in any free state. The 
auspices belonged to the Senate, it is true, but their tem- 
porary possession, except in the case of an interregnum, was 
with the magistrates, and its exercise was practically un- 
limited during the term of office. The other principle, demo- 
cratic in character, was that by which, in the duties and 
privileges of citizenship, the son in potestate was the full 
equal of t\i^ paterfamilias. The assembly of the people, the 
popular branch of the constitution, was composed of every 
man of fighting age — it was the army, convened for purposes 
of government. Thus, while the ultimate authority rested 
with the Senate, composed only of patres^ or persons who 
were sui iuris^ in the assembly the son had equal authority 
with his father, and was equally entitled to hold a magistracy. 

If we put these three principles of the Roman constitution 
together — the original sovereignty of the Senate as the im- 
personation of the people ; the concentration of authority in 
the hands of the magistrates ; and the equality of all citizens 
of fighting age in political relations, — we shall see the pur- 
port of the lex curiata de imperio. The magistrate was first 
designated by the assembly, but the Senate, by its patrum 
auctoritas, had the right to refuse its sanction to the action of 
the people : next, the elected magistrate was inaugurated, 
and thus placed in possession of the auspices. The posses- 
sion of the auspices made him for the time being the repre- 
sentative of the Senate as the impersonation of the State, 
and gave him authority to convene the Senate and the as- 
sembly of the curies. But the complete authority of the 
magistrate, the imperium, by virtue of which he could com- 
mand the armies and condemn to death without appeal, — 
this authority he must receive by a special act : it must be 
formally conferred upon him, by the army which he was to 
command, the citizens over whom he was to have the power 
of life and death. 

The question naturally occurs : if the imperitim was granted 
by the array in its political capacity, why this function did 
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not along with the rest of the functions of the cotnitia curiata 
devolve upon the comitia centuriatay when this assembly be- 
came the principal assembly of the republic ; for the comitia 
centuriata was primarily and distinctively a military organiza- 
tion. The reason is probably to be sought in the fact that 
the centuriate organization did not all at once supersede the 
curiate, but served for some time as the basis of the army 
before it was turned to political purposes. The centuriate 
organization, as established by Servius TuUius, served as a 
schedule for the military levy, but the citizens still continued 
to vote by curies, and of course to grant the imperium by a 
lex curiata. Then when, on the establishment of the republic, 
the comitia centuriata was made the regular organ of popular 
action, this special formality had become so completely asso- 
ciated with the comitia curiatay that it seemed necessary to 
retain that assembly for the sole purpose of its exercise. Or 
it may have been that the patricians, when they surrendered 
the right to elect magistrates to an assembly composed of 
both orders, kept in their own hands the power of conferring 
the imperiumy by the exclusively patrician comitia curiata, 
Mommsen has proved, it is true, that the plebeians were ad- 
mitted to the curies at some time, and suggests that this was 
done at the establishment of the republic, as one provision of 
the compromise then made between the orders. But this is 
only a suggestion, as there are no data that prove the admis- 
sion of the plebeians to the comitia curiata until a consider- 
ably later time. It does not follow that membership of the 
curies necessarily carried with it at once the right to vote in 
their assembly. The curies, it should be noted, were not 
merely divisions of the patrician citizens, they were also divis- 
ions of the territory. The Italian peoples appear to have 
entered Italy with a tribal organization, consisting of gentcSy 
or family groups. As is regularly the case with settlements 
made by nations at this social stage, these gentes settled by 
themselves, each in a district of its own : the genteSy originally 
purely personal divisions, thus became localized. As the 
curies were groups of genteSy and the tribes were divided 
into curies, it follows that these divisions were also local- 
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ized.^ We have positive evidence of each of these facts. Of 
the local tribes, established by Servius Tullius, every one of 
the twenty earliest (with the exception of four city tribes) 
bore the name of a patrician gens^ — a fact which is taken by 
Mommsen to prove that it received the name of the most 
prominent gens within its territorial limits. Of the curies 
and the tribes we have more explicit testimony. Of the 
curies, Dionysius Halicarnasensis says (ii. 17) : hieXi^v Tr)p 
yrjv €t9 rpidfcovra xXijpou^ laov^, e/cacTTiy (f>pdTpa KKrjpov 
uTrehwKev eva. Of the three patrician tribes Varro says 
(L. L. V. SS) : ager Rotnanus primuni divisus in parteis tris, 
a quo tribus appellata Tatiensiuniy Ramniuniy Lucerum. These 
passages prove at least that, according to tradition, both 
tribes and curies occupied definite territorial areas. The 
plebeians were therefore by necessity residents of the districts 
which were associated with the several curies, and they ap- 
pear to have made use of this organization for the election of 
their tribunes during the first years after the establishment 
of that office, until the more serviceable organization by 
tribes was established through the Publilian Law, B.C. 471. 

To conclude : it appears that the lex curiata de imperio was 
regarded by the Romans as a substantial bestowal of power, 
designed in its origin to establish an effective check upon 
popular election, by reserving the highest executive function 
for a special grant, which in the republic was conferred by an 
assembly organized upon a different principle from that which 
made the election ; in this respect having a certain analogy 
with our modern bi-cameral legislatures. Further, that even 
when it sank to a mere formality, it never came to be con- 
sidered an unessential formality, but was looked upon as an 
act which must be secured in some way : that therefore in 
cases where the power was not conferred by this special act, 
some equivalent action (of Senate or Tribal Assembly) was 
nevertheless required ; while for the assembling of the centu- 
riate comitia, an integral organic act of the constitution, there 
is reason to believe that this specific act was indispensable. 

* See Mommsen, fTdmisches Staatsrechi^ iii. 94. 
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II. — On the Impersonal Verbs. 
By JULIUS GOEBEL, Ph.D., 

NEW YORK, N.Y. 

The question concerning the origin and nature of the so- 
called impersonals is one of great interest to the philosopher 
as well as to the philologian, for it is here that logic and gram- 
mar meet to solve a problem which belongs to both of these 
sciences. The impersonals and the sentences formed on them 
seem to present an exception, if not a contradiction, not only to 
the syntactical rule that every sentence should consist of a sub- 
ject and a predicate, but also to the law of logic, according to 
which a judgment is composed of two members. A linguistic 
investigation of this problem can, therefore, not be made with- 
out seeking aid from logic and psychology, and its results may 
help to throw light on the relation of grammar to logic and on 
the pyschological basis of language. We could, of course, pro- 
ceed exclusively according to the historical method, inquiring 
after the origin of the impersonals in general as well as in par- 
ticular. But such an investigation would equally need to be 
assisted by psychological and logical considerations, without 
which it would scarcely rise above a mere collection of material. 
Before we attempt, however, an explanation of this appar- 
ently irrational linguistic phenomenon we may do well to 
glance at the history of all the various attempts in the same 
direction. Considering the fact that the principal question 
concerning the impersonals has always been whether the 
sentences formed by them contain a subject or not, we can 
distinguish two schools of writers on this question : those 
who affirm the existence of a subject, and those who deny it. 

The defenders of a subject contained in the impersonals 
may again be arranged into different classes, according to 
their claiming an indefinite or a definite notion to be the 
subject of these sentences. 
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That the indefinite notion forming the subject is contained 
in the verbal stem of the impersonal, we are assured by many 
grammarians. Thus curritur is to be explained : {ciirsus^ 
curritur, an explanation which appears as far back as the 
grammarian Priscian, who says : ** Cum dico curritur, cursus 
intelligo, et sedetur sessio et evenit eventus,'* It is obvious, 
however, that this explanation is not sufficient for all imper* 
sonals, and when I say : es wird gespeist, there cannot be any 
doubt as to what gespeist wird, das Speisen, the verbal stem, 
or die Speisc, *the food.' The indefinite notion may also be 
supplied by other means, as some grammarians think. In vu 
we can add Zeus, in ava-KOTa^ei we can supply rj^iepay and 
instead of esfehlt an Geld, we can say : Geld fehlt. But it 
would be very difficult to find a subject for every impersonal, 
and this lack of uniformity has especially displeased the philos- 
ophers who have tried to find an indefinite notion which would 
cover all cases. Many of them believe they have found it in 
the indefinite "Etwas," which they substitute for the Ger- 
man ** es." Thus Ueberweg says : " Niemals kann einem 
Urtheil und Satze das Subject vollig fehlen, wohl aber kann 
die bestimmte Subjectsvorstellung fehlen und anstatt dessen 
das blosse Etwas (es) eintreten. In es ist ein Gott, es gibt 
einen Gott tritt die unbestimmt vorgestellte Totalitat des 
Seienden oder ein unbestimmter Theil derselben als Subject 
ein, gleichwie auch in den Satzen es regnetJ\ Similar views 
are represented by Lotze, who says : " Wer ein impersonates 
Urtheil ausspricht, betrachtet den bestimmten Inhalt als 
haft end an einem unbestimmten Subject. Das es in es 
blitzt bezeichnet den allumfassenden Gedanken der Wirk- 
lichkeit, die bald so bald anders gestaltet ist.*' Prantl, 
Bergmann, Wundt, and Steinthal may also be named here as 
representatives of the same view, which we must regard as a 
product of philosophic speculation, but which has no support 
in the facts of common speech and thought. 

Entirely antagonistic to this view is the opinion which holds 
that there is no subject contained in the impersonals. Dis- 
satisfied with the attempts to find a subject, just mentioned, 
a number of logicians and grammarians regard the impersonal 
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as an exception in human speech, some going even so far as 
to require a revision of the laws of logic concerning the nature 
of the judgment. Among the philosophers we find Herbart 
and Trendelenburg doubting whether the impersonal really 
contains a judgment. Thus the former declares : "dass das 
Impersonate nicht als gewohnlich'es Urtheil anzusehen sei/' 
and Trendelenburg regards it as "ein unvoUstandiges Ur- 
theil, ein Rudiment eines Urtheils.*' Not concerned about 
the logical consequences, grammarians like Heyse, Grimm, 
and Benfey have declared that the impersonals do not pos- 
sess a subject. They were recently joined by Miklosich, 
whose book : " Subjectlose Satze '* caused the whole discus- 
sion to be opened again with renewed energy. His position 
was defended by A. Marty in an essay : " Ueber subjectlose 
Satze und das Verhaltniss der Grammatik zur Logik und 
Psychologic ** in the Zeitschrift fur wissenschaftliche Philo- 
sophies VIII. 56 ff. The results which Miklosich and Marty 
apparently had reached by their investigations were, however, 
attacked and refuted by W. Schuppe in an essay on " Sub- 
jectlose Satze " in the Zeitschrift fUr Volkerpsychologie, 
and in the most interesting and instructive monograph by 
Sigwart : ** Die Impersonalien, Eine logische Untersuchung." 

A peculiar position between the two parties is occupied by 
Paul in his "Principien der Sprachgeschichte." Making a 
distinction between the psychological and the logical subject 
of a sentence, he ascribes the former to the impersonals while 
he denies the existence of the latter. We shall see, however, 
in the course of this paper, — which will attempt to supplement 
Sigwart's logical discussion by linguistic considerations, — that 
a complicated question like this cannot be settled by a few 
apodeictical remarks, as Paul seems to think. In view of the 
greater abundance of impersonals in the German language I 
shall take my illustrations mostly from that source. 

The attempts at an explanation mentioned above are char- 
acterized by two modes of procedure, one of which we, too, 
might be tempted to adopt. It might be possible that the 
impersonals which have been preserved to us in the various 
languages were survivals of a prehistoric stage of syntactical 
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construction from which the present sentence had gradually 
developed. This is, however, shown to be a fruitless hypoth- 
esis by the single fact that the impersonals are constantly 
increasing, not to speak of the fact that we are entirely with- 
out means to prove such a development in the languages 
historically known to us. Having, therefore, to deal not with 
a prehistoric relic, but with a living linguistic phenomenon 
still capable, in the German at least, of new formations, we 
might also reduce the various impersonals to their common 
characteristics and construct upon these an hypothesis which 
would explain them. Since all impersonals agree in contain- 
ing either a verb, — e,g, v€i, tonat, it lightens^ es blitzt^ — or a 
noun or an adjective with the verb "to be," — e.g, it is coldy 
es ist kalty — is it not possible to find a subject which would 
meet all cases^ though it is not expressed ? 

It will be remembered that the philosophers especially have 
tried the latter method, without, however, reaching satisfac- 
tory results. For it has justly been remarked by Schuppe 
and Sigwart that a conclusion from that which has been 
expressed to that which was thought is not admissible, since 
many things which are thought do not or cannot find an 
expression in language. The want of an expressed subject 
in the impersonals is therefore not to be considered a proof 
of its existence or non-existence. But since we are con- 
stantly making use of impersonals, we are still in a position 
to observe the psychological process at the basis of this 
peculiar syntactic construction. An investigation into this 
psychological process may not only solve the problem con- 
cerning the real nature of the impersonal, but it may also 
furnish us with a key for the understanding of its origin in 
the various languages. . There will not be any doubt that we 
meet in the impersonal the same psychic function which 
appears at the basis of all human speech ; still, it may not be 
useless to repeat here a few fundamental facts. 

We know that the picture of the world about us consists of 
representations caused by sense-impressions, representations 
which find their expression in the various words of the lan- 
guage. But before we can use a word, before we can indi- 
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cate to others certain mental representation, it is necessary 
that its meaning be known to the speaker as well as to the 
hearer, it is necessary that by association the word should 
have become the sign of the special representation. If I use 
the word '* man,** I imply that by previous sense-impressions 
the picture of the human form is present to my mind, and that 
this inner mental picture is closely connected with the word 
" man.** Thus the words of a language present a vast number 
of representations which I can reproduce in others speaking 
the same language by the simple utterance of the words. But 
while I may thus in the hearer reproduce representations 
which he already possesses, I am unable to impart any new 
knowledge by such isolated words. The latter can be accom- 
plished only if to the word used a relation to some other repre- 
sentation is added which is originally not contained in that 
word. It does not make any difference whether this relation 
is expressed by the speaker or not ; for if it is not, it has to be 
supplemented by the hearer. When I pronounce the single 
word ** March ! ** before this assembly, it will produce before 
your minds the representation of marching which you formerly 
have gained by looking at soldiers or free masons. If, how- 
ever, I were to address a company of soldiers with the word 
" March ! ** the latter would have still another meaning beside 
the representation of the idea of marching. The soldiers 
would add the thought that I also meant the command to 
march. If the hearer is, however, not able to supplement by 
the situation the relation existing in my mind, it is necessary 
to express it. Hence it is evident that human speech, as far 
as it is a statement or the conveying of a judgment, neces- 
sarily must consist of two members at least, which grammar 
distinguishes as subject and predicate. 

While we have thus deduced the fact that the logical 
judgment contained in every sentence implies the existence 
of a subject and a predicate, we have still to determine to 
what class of judgments the impersonals belong, in order to 
determine their subjects. This inquiry is facilitated by the 
character itself of the impersonals, which, as is generally con- 
ceded, express with a very few exceptions concrete perceptions. 
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Sigwart, in his Logic, has happily named the judgments 
expressing a synthesis of a perception made at the present 
moment with the representation I already had in my mind : 
** Benennungsurtheile." Such a judgment I express, e,g,^ 
when I show a friend the city in which I live, and which he 
has never seen before, and pointing out to him the various 
buildings I say : ** This is the cathedral ; this is the court- 
house," etc. A similar synthesis, though the mental process 
is somewhat more complicated, is contained in judgments 
expressing a quality or an action of some object, as, ^.^., "the 
apple is green,** or "the bird flies.** 

This process of synthesis takes place very easily where we 
have to deal with phenomena or objects which are accessible 
to our observation. It becomes, however, more difficult 
when the object or the phenomenon is removed from my 
direct observation, and I perceive only the quality or the 
action. If I notice, e,g.y in the twilight a red light in the 
distance without being able to discern the direct cause of it, 
I shall say in German : " dort glanzt etwas ** ; the latter word 
taking the place of the subject required by the custom of 
speech in such sentences. In many cases that part of the 
sentence which we call the predicate thus enters our con- 
sciousness first, and so we can understand why the Hebrew 
language, ^.^., usually places the predicate before the subject. 
And here we also find the explanation for the syntactical 
construction peculiar to the German language according to 
which the pronoun "es** precedes the real subject of the 
sentence. This " es," therefore, not only contains the con- 
soling assurance that the speaker or writer will not leave us 
without a subject, but it reflects the secret logical power of 
the German idiom which demands a subject before the 
predicate. Sentences like **es lachelt der See,** "es steht 
ein Baum,** etc., are, however, not strictly impersonals, nor is 
the " es ** necessarily required there. This can be seen from 
the early writings of Goethe, who, following the advice of 
Herder, left it out in many cases, as, eg,, " Sah ein Knab ein 
Roslein stehn.*' Other instructive examples for the psycho- 
logical origin of the impersonals are furnished by the sensa- 
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tions of hearing and of smell, which, without the aid of sight 
or touch, leave us in doubt as to their cause. And this un- 
certainty or indefiniteness, again, finds its expresssipn by the 
pronoun " es," as, e.g.^ in sentences like es rauscht^ es ionty es 
rieckty etc. Sigwart, in the monograph mentioned above, has 
proved conclusively, according to my opinion, that in all of 
these cases we have a synthesis of a subject and its qualities 
or actions, though the representation of the subject frequently 
may be confused, or we may for convenience' sake omit to 
express it. 

There are, however, cases in which the representation of 
the subject is not only confused or indefinite, but absolutely 
obscure, and these examples have served as a proof to those 
who deny the existence of a subject in the real impersonals. 
Again, Schuppe, and especially Sigwart, have made it evident 
that in these impersonals the quality or the action which we 
notice without regard to the subject of their cause become 
the subject of the statement or judgment. Sigwart uses the 
following illustration : When I hear knocking at the door I 
know very well that somebody wishes to come in, and in case 
I wish to direct the attention to the cause of the knocking I 
shall say: "man klopft,*' "Jemand klopft.*' But when I say 
** es klopft," I simply wish to state that the noise which I 
heard was knocking, without regard to the knocker. It is 
evident from this that occurrences or conditions which make 
a sensual impression on us may themselves become the 
subject of a statement. Thus the impersonal tonat means 
nothing but the statement that it is thunder that I have just 
heard, and the pronoun **es" in the German es donnert has 
no other significance than that of the demonstrative "das" 
in the sentence "Das ist Donner.'* It is scarcely necessary 
to state that these impersonals present the same synthesis 
which Sigwart calls "Benennungsurtheile." Various classes 
of impersonals may be distinguished as belonging under this 
head, having psychologically originated in the same way. It 
is the idea of motion without regard to its direct cause which 
finds its expression in impersonals like es wimmelt^ es stromt 
nach dent Marktplatz^ etc. The same idea is expressed in 
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impersonals describing the movements of water or the ocean, 
as, e.g., es brandety es tobt, " es wallet und siedet und brau- 
set und zischt." Another class of impersonalia belonging 
here is composed of those impersonals which are formed by 
the passive, and in which the insignificance of the pronoun 
"es *' is made evident by its entire omission; e.g. "erst wurde 
gespielt, dann getanzt und schliesslich gespeist/* 

A third class of impersonals of the same logical character 
is formed by those which describe conditions of our body and 
soul ; e.g. "es friert mich,'* "hungert mich," ^^ Es ist mir, ich 
weiss nicht wie," "mir grant's," " mich drangt's," etc. We 
must look for the psychological origin of these impersonals 
in the fact that in the various states of feeling of which we 
become conscious we appear ourselves to be passive, and 
hunger, fear, wonder, etc., seem to attack us like hostile 
powers. The contradiction between the customary forms of 
language and the real state of affairs becomes quite evident 
in these cases. For the mere question : " Was hungert mich V 
"diirstet mich?'* "grant mir?" etc., for which there is no 
answer, shows the ridiculousness of the presumption that 
"es" took here the place of a subject. These impersonals 
simply make the statement that the state of being hungry, 
thirsty, etc., takes place in my particular case, as we can still 
see from the English equivalents "I am hungry," "I am 
thirsty," " I am afraid," etc. A similar logical and psycholo- 
gical process may be found in the impersonals referring to 
the weather, to the changes of day and night, of the seasons 
and other periods of time, all of which denote the taking place 
of a phenomenon in a certain space or at a certain period of 
time. In the impersonals "it rains," "it snows," "it hails," 
etc., the collective nature of the phenomenon, i.e. the mass of 
raindrops, snowflakes, etc., makes it impossible to speak of 
a single cause as being the subject of these sentences. It is, 
on the contrary, just this collective character of the phenom- 
ena which appears in the verbs of the impersonal sentences. 

It is impossible to enter here into a discussion of those im- 
personals which express the idea of existence or of the oppo- 
site, the idea of want, of necessity, eta 
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Against the assertions of Herbart and Brentano, Sigwart 
has proved conclusively that the idea of existence or non- 
existence asserted of an object must necessarily be considered 
a predicate, and that impersonals expressing this idea have to 
be regarded as logical judgments composed of the regular two 
members : subject and predicate. The only difference be- 
tween these impersonals and those discussed before, consists 
in the difference of the process of thinking which is at the 
basis of both. 

There can scarcely be any doubt that the same psycho- 
logical and logical processes, which we can now still observe 
in the use of the impersonals, were also effective when they 
first originated. We have no reason to believe that the funda- 
mental laws of human thinking, which found its expression in 
language, have been different from the modes practised at any 
early period. And the method of linguistic research, which 
throws light upon earlier formations of the language, by the 
investigation of present speech phenomena, should above all 
be applied in the case of the impersonals. From our previous 
discussion it will probably have resulted that in every case 
we have before us a logical judgment, consisting of the two 
necessary members, whether the subject is expressed or not. 
Our psychological considerations have, on the other hand, 
shown us how it was possible either to omit the statement of 
a subject entirely or to conceal under the indefinite pronoun 
"it,*' **es,** "il," SI. "vono," or the simple 3d per. sing, as in 
Latin and Greek. Taking for granted that words like ** fire ! ** 
"murder V "march ! *' in certain situations must be considered 
full sentences, we might suppose that forms like //////, 
tonat^ vet, aarpdirret^ ^povra, were originally used in a 
similar sense. But here the question arises, why was the 
3d per. sing, chosen for this purpose, and not the infinitive 
which is really used in forms like aufsitzen ! laufen ! etc. 
It has been claimed that because in several languages the 3d 
per. sing, appears without an ending, the existence of such 
an ending in other languages was not sufficient proof of the 
existence of a subject. But whether it has an ending or not, 
some form of the verb must have been used for the 3d per. 
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sing, as long as human thinking makes a distinction between 
the first, second, and third person.^ 

Considering the concrete nature of the impersonals as well 
as the concrete nature of early human thinking, it seems to 
me that this mode of impersonal expression has gradually 
arisen from personal constructions. If we must consider the 
phenomena of nature as having had the greatest early influ- 
ence upon the mental development of man, we may probably 
also look to them for the origin of the impersonal construc- 
tions. Glancing over the impersonals of the ancient lan- 
guages, we find side by side with those describing natural 
phenomena such as are the result of most complicated 
psychological processes, as, e.g,y beside vet, fipovra, tonat^ 
pluity etc., 'xpr\y Bel, oportet^ vacate etc. But it must cer- 
tainly be considered a remarkable fact that Homer, be- 
side having very few impersonals, never uses fJet, ^povra^ 
etc., without their subject Zeus; while Herodotus always 
substitutes 6 Oeo^. We seem to be able to follow here the 
gradual disappearance of that imaginative mythological view 
of the world gradually making room for a more rationalistic 
mode of conception which finally, in the impersonals, leaves 
out the mythological subject as the originator of the frequent 
phenomena of nature. A similar course of development may 
also have taken place in the case of those impersonals whose 
subject, at an earlier stage, may also have been a mytho- 
logical power; as, e,g.y in the impersonals expressing the idea 
of necessity and of development, Gr. hel, ^i'^veadaiy Lat. 
oportetyfity Goth, vairpan^ skulan. Having gradually omitted 
their original subject, and presenting only the 3d per. sing, of 
the verbal stem, these forms may easily have become the 
model for statements in which the phenomenon was vividly 
felt, while the cause was equally as obscure as it had become 

* Tobler*s remark on this point (^Littraturblatt flir germ, und rom, Phiioiogie, 
IX. 388) : " dass bei den Impersonalien, auch wenn sie von keinem Pronomen 
•es' begleitet sind ein Subject in der Verbalendung enthalten sei, ist unrichtig, 
denn die Flexion dient mir dazu das Verburo iiberhaupt als lebendiges (finitum) 
zu bezeichnen," is unfounded and obscure. His whole review of Sigwart's excel- 
lent treatise is written from the one-sided standpoint of a linguist, which is rather 
remarkable in a scholar of Tobler*s eminence. 
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in the case of the phenomena of nature. There is no reason 
to prevent us from supposing that conditions of feeling should 
now have suggested themselves quite easily, as we can see 
from the Latin "me pudet, piget, poenitet, taedet atque 
miseret." I know that I am here stepping upon the unsafe 
ground of hypothesis, but my supposition may gain probability 
by an analogy from the German. In Gothic we have compara- 
tively very few impersonals agreeing in character with those 
of the Latin and Greek languages. But, while the religious 
nature of the Gothic literature makes it difficult to penetrate 
into the origin of these forms, we still find in the present 
impersonals referring to phenomena of nature mythological 
reminiscences similar to those in Latin and Greek. Such 
personifications are still to be noticed in a vague phantom- 
like form when speaking of the sky, " es bewolkt sich, klart 
sich auf, es besinnt sich, ob es regnen will,** or when describing 
a strong wind, we say, "es wiithet.*' More clearly,- however, 
these conceptions appear in the language of the nursery, 
where the children still say : " der Hebe Qott donnert, fahrt 
mit seinem Wagen im Himmel, regnet.** "Der wilde Jager 
wiithet," etc. The Gothic shows that rigngan^ to rain, is 
among its few impersonals, and this seems to make it prob- 
able that rignei^y * it rains,' like vet and //«//, gradually lost 
its subject, and thus, together with similar expressions, be- 
came the model of the numerous impersonals of the present 
German. And is it not a strange fact that the Hebrew, e.g., 
contains almost no impersonals, despite its inclination to be- 
gin the sentence with the predicate ? This tendency offered 
sufficient logical and psychological reasons for the develop- 
ment of impersonal expressions, but it seems to me that, 
religious considerations forbidding rnythological polytheistic 
personifications, there was not room for a development similar 
to that of other languages which ascribed these phenomena 
of nature to various deities. 

In single cases of modern German impersonals we are still 
in the position of proving their origin from personal syntactic 
constructions. Thus we can see how the impersonals es 
gibt^ es gebricht^ were originally used with a subject in 
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their concrete sense, i.e.geben = 'produce,' gebrechen = 'hav- 
ing a break/ Gradually the idea expressed by the verbs 
became detached from a special subject, and by a process 
of abstraction they developed into impersonals. 

If the theory is true that the impersonals have originated 
from a personal construction, there cannot be any doubt that 
the German pronoun "es" originally reflected the lost or 
omitted subject, but gradually degenerated into its present 
logical insignificance which we discovered above. J. Grimm 
(Worterbuch, III. 412) seems to have recognized the former 
fact when saying : " Die Sprache bediene sich des dem 
Neutrum iiberhaupt eingepflanzten Begriffes der Unbe- 
stimmtheit, um das nur Andeutbare, Unbekannte oder Geheime 
zu bezeichnen." Sigwart has objected to the supposition that 
the neuter was especially fit to signify the " Unbekannte,** 
since it was always used in common speech, "es" represent- 
ing something known and definite. He is certainly right in 
holding that the neuter as such does not contain the idea which 
Grimm seems to find in it. There cannot be any doubt, 
however, that the poetical use of the impersonal and the pro- 
noun "es" still reflects the reminiscence that "es** has taken 
place of something mysterious and unknown. And having 
taken this place, "es" assumes in itself the idea of the 
mysterious, the effect of which is very well known to poets. 
There is absolutely no means in the German language by 
which Goethe could have produced this effect in his cele- 
brated ** Hochzeitlied,** describing the movements of the 
dwarfs : — 

" Da pfeift es und geigt es und klingt und klirrt 
Da ringelt*s und schleift es und rauschet und wirrt 
Da pispert's und knistert's und flistert*s und schwirt." 

A similar instructive example of this poetical usage of the 
impersonals is furnished by Schiller's ** Diver." Here, how- 
ever, the more modern and abstract character of the imper- 
sonal prevails. In "es wallet und siedet und brauset und 
zischt,** the accent is laid not so much on the mysterious 
" es,*' but rather on the various forms of action as described 
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by the verbs. I have found that the impersonal is strongly 
represented in lyric poetry since the sixteenth century. Of 
352 popular songs in Uhland's collection, 60 begin with an 
impersonal ; of 660 in Boehme's " Altdeutsches Liederbuch," 
1 5 1 belong to the same class. A careful investigation of the 
poetic usage of the impersonal verb would certainly yield 
very interesting and important results concerning the char- 
acter of the various poets, as well as the nature of the 
impersonal verbs themselves. 
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III. — On the Authorship of the Cynicus of Lucian, 

By JOSIAH bridge, Ph.D., 
new york, n.y. 

Near the end of our editions of Lucian is found a short 
dialogue between Lycinus and a Cynic in which the Cynic 
successfully defends the life of his school against the charges 
of Lycinus {Cynicus). There is a famous dialogue of Lu- 
cian's, the Fugitiviy whose main theme is an attack on the 
Cynics of Lucian's day. Fr. Fritzsche in his edition of 
Lucian (IL 2, p. 235 sq.) maintains that these two dialogues, 
so utterly at variance in their aims, could not have been 
written by the same author. Lucian wrote the Fugitivi; 
therefore Lucian did not write the Cynicus, 

The aim of this paper is to show, first, that Fritzsche's 
inference that Lucian could not have written the Cynicus is 
incorrect ; secondly, that Lucian did write the Cynicus, 

To establish the first point it will only be necessary to call 
attention to Lucian's attitude towards Cynics and Cynicism. 
Bemays, in his well-known book on Lucian and the Cynics, 
holds that Lucian was entirely incapable of appreciating the 
Cynic life. He admits that in the Dialogues of the Dead 
Lucian shows some toleration of the older Cynics ; but claims 
that the other Cynic dialogues from the Vitarum Audio to the 
Fugitivi show evidence of a steadily growing hatred of the 
whole sect. In answer to this Vahlen (Index Lectionum, 
Berlin, 1882-3) has shown that the attitude of Lucian towards 
the old and true Cynics is throughout friendly, while to false 
Cynics of his own day he is the same bitter enemy that he is 
to the false philosophers of all schools. But I would go still 
farther than Vahlen, and maintain that to Lucian the highest 
type of philosophy was true Cynicism. Not merely do his 
life of Demonax, and his praise of Menippus and Diogenes 
throughout his works show this, but still more does a com- 
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parison between the seventh chapter of the Trajectus and 
the fifth of the Fugitivu It is not denied that Cyniscus in 
the Trajectus represents the true Cynic philosopher. In the 
chapter mentioned Cyniscus asks Clotho through what fault 
of his he had been kept so long alive, and Clotho answers 
that she had left him designedly that he might be €(f>opo^ koI 
iarpo^ Twv avdp<iyrriv(ov afiapTrjfidrfav. In the Fugitivi is told 
how Zeus saw the world filled with crime and lawlessness and 
sent down Philosophy to be the physician of men's sins. 
That is, Zeus sent Philosophy down for precisely the same 
reason that Fate kept Cyniscus in life. There seems no rea- 
son for denying the conclusion that this ideal Cynic was to 
Lucian the ideal philosopher. 

Fritzsche has tacitly assumed that to attack Cynics is to 
attack Cynicism. This can hardly be true. Unquestionably 
in the Fugitivi Lucian attacks most bitterly the mass of 
Cynics of his day, but he is careful to show that to him the 
mass of Cynics are false Cynics. It is noteworthy that in 
this very dialogue the philosophers who induced Philosophy 
when sorely grieved at the fate of her true votaries to remain 
on earth are all Cynics, — Antisthenes, Diogenes, Crates, and 
Menippus. These are old-time Cynics, it is true, but even 
in his bitterest attack Lucian, intentionally or not, suggests 
that there are true Cynics of his own day. Philosophy 
(c. 14) is speaking of the artisans that flock straight from the 
shops to her standard ; each wrapped in his single cloak, 
with wallet on his back and staff in his hand (that is, in the 
Cynic garb), sees that to all intents he shall be on equal foot- 
ing with the true philosophers, and that no pne will distin- 
guish them, if only their outsides be alike: that is, there 
are true Cynics of his own time whom these false ones can 
bring into disrepute. Such a true Cynic was Demonax. It 
is then not impossible that this author of the Fugitivi should 
have spoken in favor of true Cynics and of Cynicism. 

Granting then that as far as its argument goes, Lucian might 
have written the CynicuSy what testimony about the author- 
ship of the dialogue has its language to offer } At the very 
outset the Cynic is said Kdyi,7\v ex^tv. This was a great stum- 
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bling-block to Du Soul, who said * that the best writers in 
speaking of Cynics* hair always called them eV 'xp^ KeKtipfiivoi, 
"just as beyond question Cynics were** ; but in our dialogue 
the Cynic is repeatedly (cc. 13, 16, 20) spoken of as having 
his hair long. All that remains, adds Du Soul, is to remind 
you that the work is spurious, and not worth further thought. 
Strangely enough, editors of Lucian since Du Soul's time 
have been content with repeating his note, or at least have 
added no word against it. Even Fritzsche has been led 
astray (ed. I. 2, p. 79, II. 2, 257). For there can be no doubt 
that in Lucian*s time and earlier it was the custom of Cynics 
to wear their hair long. Tatian, the contemporary of Lucian 
{Ad Graecos, c. 25), describes philosophers who go about in 
long hair and full beards, with one cloak, with wallet and with 
stafif, emulating dogs. We do not require the scholiast here 
to tell us that Cynics are meant. More interesting is the 
testimony of Dio Chrysostom, who paints the Cynic (ed. Dind. 
Vol. II., p. 245, 1. 22) with but one cloak, with long hair on 
head and chin. This will do for testimony outside of Lucian, 
but this author himself in his account of Peregrinus* death 
(c. 1 5), says that Peregrinus, even before he had left the Chris- 
tians, had adopted the Cynic garb : itcofia Bi ^St) koX rpl^tova 
iripapov rjfnreixaTO /cal Tnjpav irapjjprfjro /cal to ^vXov iv ry 
;^€t/)l ^v. To support his note before cited Du Soul is com- 
pelled to consider the words cKSfui Sk ^Siy corrupt, without 
cause, however, if, as is now plain, the Cynics of Lucian 's day 
wore long hair. Grant this, and no one will deny that every 
word in the above description refers to the Cynic garb. 

What, then, did Du Soul mean by saying that beyond all 
question Cynics were clipped to the skin.^ In his Fugitivi 
(c. 25) Lucian speaks of a Cynic, Cantharus, as having iv xp^ 
Kovpiav. This passage Du Soul had in mind. But as this is 
the only passage of the sort yet found, it probably should re- 
ceive a different interpretation from the one hitherto given it. 
Unquestionably it was the custom of the Stoics in Lucian*s time 
to cut their hair close, — as Lucian states in the Hermotimiis 
(c 18), — and in the Bis Accusatus (c. 20) the Porch says of her- 

1 Edit Lehm. IX., pp. 473-4. 
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self eV xP^ Kixapiiai, Cantharus then seems to have assumed 
a partly Stoic, partly Cynic dress, — nor can this seem strange 
if we recall what Hercules at the end of the dialogue says of 
him, " He said he was a Cynic down in Greece, but here in 
Thrace he is Chrysippus' man out and out, and soon you'll 
see him a Cleanthes, for the fellow shall hang from his beard " 
(c. 3 1, end). Cantharus, then, in the former passage is pictured 
as he was when captured in Thrace, a ridiculous mixture of 
the neat and trim Stoic and the frowzy Cynic. At all events, 
Fritzsche is wrong in stating (ed. II. 2, p. 257) that in Thrace 
Cantharus had discarded the Cynic habit by growing his hair 
and cutting off his beard : in that case how could Hercules 
say Kpefiijaerai airb tov irdyyoDPO^ ? 

Therefore against Du Soul's argument we may now say, in 
no place in any author before or during Lucian's time is short 
hair mentioned as a characteristic of the Cynic's costume ; 
but in several places, as in the Cynicus, Cynics are called 
long-haired. 

But there are other difficulties in the way of the belief that 
Lucian wrote the Cynicus, In this book alone of all those under 
his name which speak expressly of the Cynic dress there is 
nowhere a mention either of the wallet or of the staff ; though 
in Lucian we recognize a Cynic more by his staff and wallet 
than by his hair. But by far the greatest difficulty is in the 
style of the Cynicus, The most careless reader is struck by 
the frequency of repetition of the first word in a clause, a 
peculiarity of diction utterly at variance with Lucian's style. 
Thus, in c. 5, the gods' gifts are so plentiful w ^X'^t.v fiev 
flfidf; aiTia TravroBaTrd, e;^6ti/ Bk irorov ^Bv, ej^^iv Be 'xp^fiara, 
€X€LP Be evvrjv fiaXaKijVf ex^ip Bk oUla^ fcaXd^, or in c. 8, axSTrei 
yap TOV 7ro\v€VKTOv j^pucrJi/, a/correi tov apyvpov, a/coTrei tcl^ 
iaOrjTa^ Ta^ iairovBaapiiva^y a/cSTrec tcl tovtoi^ aKoKovOa iravra 
TToacov rrpcuyfjLdTcov iaTvv cSi/ta, iroaayv irovayv, ttJctcoi/ kvvBvvohv 
fiaXKov Be olfiaTO^ koX BavaTov koX Bia(f>6opd^ dvOpcoircDV iroari^* 
Similar is the repetition of axnH'^ /cat otoXij in c. 16. The 
frequent use of iroifctKo^ koI TravToBairo^ is also surprising for 
Lucian, although this phrase is found once in the Nigrinus 
(c. 36). 
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The question, then, reduces itself to this: Shall we, on 
account of these peculiarities of language, declare the Cynicus 
spurious, or is Lucian imitating some one both in style and 
argument ? ^ Such imitation certainly is found in other places 
in Lucian, as in the ranting of the quack philosopher Thrasycles 
at the end of the Timon, and in the book and conversation 
of Lexiphanes. Yet if Lucian is imitating some one, who is 
the man ? We might with Richard assume it to be some 
Cynic famous for the day whose name is lost. But the resem- 
blance of our Cynic to a greater man is striking enough to 
demand consideration. Dio Chrysostom, who, as he himself 
tells us,* had adopted the Cynic's costume, devotes his 72d 
Oration to the discussion of this dress. Dio thinks it strange 
that all who assume that garb are handled so contemptuously 
by the masses, especially when in their temples they see the 
statues of Zeus and Poseidon and many other gods in just 
such a dress, although among some of the barbarians the 
style of dressing the gods is different. This is precisely the 
argument of the last section of the Cynicus, so that one on 
reading the two works can readily believe that the author of 
the Cynicus had the passage of Dio in mind. But Dio does 
not merely forestall the Cynic in his defence ; he also adopts 
a similar line of attack, although at the end of his oration he 
adds what the Cynic nowhere asserts, that merely the dress 
of Diogenes cannot make Diogenes himself. 

I believe that Lucian wrote the Cynicus with the same 
design with which he wrote the Piscator, In the latter book 
he wished not to recant but to explain what he had said in 
the Vitarunt Auctio, In the Cynicus his chief intent was to 
show that what he had hitherto been attacking in the Cynics 
was not their dress nor their life of self-denial. Such a life 
he has elsewhere praised in the first chapter of the Demonax, 
Probably Lucian thought this explanation due to such a man 
as Dio Chrysostom, who not only had adopted the dress of the 
Cynics, but like Demonax, before all others revered Socrates 

* Cf. Richard, Ueber die Lykinosdialoge dts Lukian, Hamburg, 1 886, pp. 33 
iqq. 

* Cf. Ed. Dind. II., p. 246, L 3, and p. 250, 1. 23, w. II., p. 22, 1. 22 sq. 
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{Or. 60) and admired Diogenes {Orr. 4, 6, 8, 9, 10), who with 
the Cynics thought Philosophy nothing else than to ^fjrtlv koX 
<f>iXoTtfiel<T6ai oirto^ ta9 etrrai koXo^ koX cuyado^ {Or. 13, Dind. 
I. 249, 14), who, like a Cynic, praises the avrdpfceia of Dio- 
genes {Or. 6), though while he strongly favored true Cynicism, 
his verdict on the mass of Cynics of his day was the same as 
Lucian*s (Ed. Dind. I. 402, 28). Above all, the style of Dio 
resembles our Cynicus. In his third oration he says (Dind. I. 
51, 12) yjrvxv Sc . . . iroWa irdax^c, pvofievrf fiep ite voaoov to 
a-tofULf pvofjLivrj S* iK rroX^fKaPf pvop.ivr} S" itc j(€ifi€JVO^ pvofiivr} 
K €K OaXaTTfj^, and in this same oration there are twenty- 
four instances of similar repetition. The use of iroiKiko^ koX 
iravTohairo^ is frequent enough to be of itself noticeable, and 
we find in the first oration a use of a-xqiia koX otoXi; similar to 
the use in the Cynicus (I. 11, 18). It must be admitted that 
Dio nowhere calls himself a Cynic ; but he nowhere calls him- 
self a philosopher of any school. It might be noted here that 
the word " Cynic '* nowhere occurs in the text of the Cynicus, 
The fact, too, that in the Cynicus there is no mention of 
wallet or staff agrees so well with Dio*s description of his 
own dress as to account for the omission. Besides, under 
Dio's mask Lucian could best preach against the vices of his 
own times ; for, as Philostratus says ( Vit. Soph. I. 7), most 
excellent in Dio's orations is 17 toO fidov^ Kpdai^. And this 
attack is the secondary aim of the Cynicus (cf. Wieland, III. 
147 sq.). Nor is it strange that in this as in his other dia- 
logues the author shows a laughing face from his mask. 
For "ridentera dicere verum | Quid vetat.^" Certainly to 
raise a laugh was not his only motive. 

Lucian expressly mentions Dio only twice, first in Pere- 
grinus (c. 18), where he is said to have won much fame from 
his exile. The second passage is the second chapter of the 
Parasitus, where the Parasite says, if you should call him by 
the title Parasite you would gratify him as much as you would 
Dio by dubbing him Philosopher. It is disputed what Dio is 
here meant, the more common view being that of Wieland 
and Lehmann, who think him some insignificant contempo- 
rary aspirant to the title. But Lucian' s words fit so well 
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Dio Chrysostom*s own statement about himself that there is 
good ground for believing Chrysostom is meant. In his 
13th Oration Dio tells how, when he wandered from land 
to land in his Cynic dress, some called him vagabond, others 
beggar, others still philosopher. Most of the so-called 
philosophers assume that title themselves, €70) Se twi/ aWt^v 
\^rfivT(ov ovK iSvvdfirfv act /cal iraai hiafid'x^a'Bai, (Dind. I. 243, 
28). This coy method of consenting to the title is very 
much that of a man who, above all things, would be grati- 
fied at hearing it from another's lips. 

That Lucian and his hearers should be so intimately 
acquainted with Dio*s writings as the Cynic's parody sup- 
poses is not at all surprising, when we remember that Dio 
was not only a philosopher ; he was by far the most illustrious 
rhetorician of his time, as is proved by his name, Chrysostom, 
and by the eulogy of Lucian's contemporary Philostratus 
( Vit, Soph, I. 7), who compares him with Demosthenes and 
Plato. And there could be no doubt that he was at that 
time a model to all aspirants to rhetorical fame, even if we 
had not the express testimony of Philostratus that this was 
true in the case of Aelian (FiV. Soph. II. 31, i), and of Hip- 
podromus (II. 27, 10). 

If, on the other hand, we decide that the work is spurious, 
we can hardly suppose that it was the writer's object to pass off 
the book as one of Lucian's. For the variations from Lucian's 
style are too much on the surface, nor is it probable that any 
imitator would be guilty of so many un-Lucianic repetitions. 
But if the writer's object were, as.Bemays supposes, to defend 
the same Cynics that Lucian attacks, among so many men- 
tions of the Cynic costume should we not expect to find 
what Lucian especially notes, — the wallet and staff with 
the single cloak, rather than the habit that Dio wore } The 
fact that the name of the Cynic's opponent is Lycinus com- 
pels us, if we conclude that the dialogue is spurious, to adopt 
one of these two views. As it is, the book is found in the 
manuscripts of Lucian, which of itself is ground enough for 
holding it Lucian's unless very weighty reasons oppose. To 
me such reasons do not exist. 
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IV. — The ** Continued Allegory'' in the First Book of the 
Faery Queene, 

By J. ERNEST WHITNEY, 

INSTRUCTOR IN YALE UNIVERSITY. 

Spenser has not received from scholars the attention 
which has been g^ven to the other great English poets. 
The so-called Spenserian Society has done almost nothing 
of the finer work which has characterized the Chaucer, 
Shakspere, Shelley, and Browning Societies. Yet, if we 
may judge from certain signs of the times, there is reason 
to hope for an early revival of general interest in the father 
of poets ; for as truly as Chaucer is the father of English 
poetry, Spenser is the father of English poets. There is 
as much to be done for Spenser as there was for any of the 
great names written above. Consider, for instance, how 
that rich field, the Allegory of the Faery Queene, has been 
neglected. Sir Walter Scott, reviewing Todd's Spenser, asks 
why it is that editors do not see the need of giving their 
chief attention to its interpretation. Only a few Spenserians 
have been more than half friendly to it. Most critics, finding 
it as difficult to cope with as one of Spenser's dragons, have 
counselled the reader to let it alone. The absurdity of advice 
which entirely ignores a main object of the poet, ought to be 
apparent, and moreover the allegory is a chief element in the 
greatness of the Faery Queene. I do not believe it was 
regarded with indifference in Elizabethan days ; that it is so 
treated now, in spite of differences in taste, is a deplorable 
commentary on English scholarship. 

The difficulties in seeking the solution and explanation of 
Spenser's allegory are alluring rather than discouraging. It 
is easy enough to fancy constellations in the heavens, and 
since there was no apparent design in the grouping of the 
stars, the Arab's constellation is as good as the Scandinavian's. 
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Ursa Major, Big Dipper, Charles* Wain, Septentriones, — 
one figure is as correct as the other. So it is easy to fancy 
allegories for any imaginative tale like the Faery Queene. 
Indeed, it has been said that in Tasso's early work the 
allegory was purely an ingenious afterthought, put in, or 
worked out, without a change in his poem. With Spenser 
the case was entirely different. He made the allegory a chief 
study from the first, and a right and a wrong, a true and a 
false, interpretation is possible. Picking out the allegory of 
the Faery Queene, then, is like trying to recover lost constel- 
lations ; and if you do not find them, you at least have been 
gazing on the glory of the stars and into the depth of the 
heavens, so that you go away with a new sense of apprecia- 
tion and love for the maker of it all. If the student ever 
bears in mind Ruskin's words, "The Faery Queene like 
Dante's Paradise is only half estimated, because few persons 
take the pains to think out its meaning. . . . No time devoted 
to profane literature will be better rewarded than that spent 
earnestly on Spenser," the search through Spenser's mazy 
labyrinth affords one of the best exercises for wit and judgment. 

Spenser's letter to Sir Walter Raleigh, which serves as a 
general introduction to the poem, recognizes the student's 
difficulties in the very first sentence. 

" Sir, Knowing how doubtfully all Allegories may be con- 
strued, and this booke of mine, which I have entituled the 
Faery Queene, being a continued Allegorie, or darke conceit, 
I have thought good, as well for avoyding of jealous opinions 
and misconstructions, as also for your better light in reading 
thereof, (being so by you commanded) to discover unto you 
the generall intention and meaning, which in the whole 
course thereof I have fashioned, without expressing of any 
particular purposes, or by accidents, therein occasioned." 

But the letter seems rather to stimulate than to satisfy 
curiosity. And undoubtedly the hints there given were more 
helpful to the Elizabethan than to later readers. Be that as 
it may, it is all we get from the poet or his contemporaries 
in the way of external comment ; and in the mind of the 
allegory's author no further external comment is needed, as 
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one would think from these lines from the introduction to 
Bool: II. : 

" Of Faerie Lond yet if he more inquire, 
By certaine signes, here sett in sondry place, 
He may it find : ne let him then admire, 
But yield his sence to bee too blunt and bace. 
That no*te without an hound fine footing trace." 

Now although the allegory may have been made designedly 
puzzling in the first place, and is now grown still more con- 
fusing, its solution is not hopeless. More than a hundred years 
ago, Upton regained many of its lost threads, and left his work 
with the conviction that he had made only a beginning. 
" Spenser," he says, " in his letter to Sir Walter Raleigh, 
tells us his poem is one continued allegory : Where therefore 
the moral allusion cannot be made apparent, we must seek, 
(as I imagine) for an historical allusion ; and always we must 
look for more than meets the eye or ear ; the words carrying 
one meaning with them and the secret sense another." In 
later years, Scott and the elder Disraeli have given useful, 
though rather obvious hints as to the " secret sense," and at 
least three attempts have been made to unfold the ** continued 
allegory " of the First Book. The first of these, by Frank 
Howard, was published in "Notes and Queries," 3d series, 
vol. 4th, p. 283. The second, by the distinguished Thomas 
Keightly, was published in *' Notes and Queries," 4th series, 
vol. 7th, p. I. The third is given by Ruskin in " Stones of 
Venice," vol. 3d, p. 225. The first two interpretations are 
incongruous, improbable, unnatural, and cumbersome ; they 
have never been accepted by scholars. Ruskin's comment is 
characteristically interesting and is valuable so far as it goes. 

No one, so far as I have been able to examine Spenseriana, 
has called attention to the remarkable allegory of the ** De- 
fender of Faith " running throughout the First Book of the 
Faery Queene. I wish to show how conspicuous it is, and 
the particular reason why so much is made of it. The alle- 
gory, both moral and historical, is an important one. It is, I 
believe, pre-eminently the " continued allegory " of the poem. 
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In the adventures of the Red Cross Knight in the First Book, 
there is not an incident which is not plainly marked with it. 
There are clues to it everywhere. It is obscure only as those 
large names on maps are the hardest to find. In some parts 
of the allegory, previously accepted explanations of details 
are used, for here and there single letters, as it were, have 
been noticed on the map, though the whole legend of which 
they form a part has not been spelled out before. In a paper 
like this, the allegory can only be given circumstantially. 
To unfold it in detail as Spenser does, the poem should be 
edited with that object in view. In explaining, I will follow 
Spenser's method by reserving the most striking features to 
the last. 

Every one remembers the opening lines of the Faery 
Queene : 

" A gentlp Knight was prickihg on the plaine, 
Ycladd in mightie armes and silver shielde. 
Wherein old dints of deepe wounds did remaine, 
The cruel markes of many a bloudy fielde ; 
Yet armes till that time did he never wield. 
«««««« 

And on his brest a bloudie crosse he bore. 

The deare remembrance of his dying Lord, 

For whose sweete sake that glorious badge he wore. 

And dead as living ever him ador'd : 

Upon his shield the like was also scor'd, 

For soveraine hope, which in his helpe he had." 

This armor, Spenser tells us, is that celestial panoply described 
by St. Paul in Ephesians, "Stand therefore, having your 
loins girt about with truth, and having on the breastplate of 
righteousness, and your feet shod with the preparation of the 
gospel of peace ; above all taking the shield of faith, where- 
withal ye shall be able to quench all the fiery darts of the 
wicked ; and take the helmet of salvation and the sword of 
the Spirit, which is the word of God.*' 

Notice that although St. Paul particularizes each piece of 
armor, Spenser, by generalizing all but one piece, thus gives 
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special emphasis to the shield of Faith: — twice in the first 
fourteen lines of the poem. It is according to Spenser's 
method to make much of particular pieces of armor. For 
example, it is by his shield that Prince Arthur overcomes 
Or^oglio in the eighth canto of the first book. The shield 
of Britomart is an allegorical symbol, and the shield of Scud- 
amour (Scud d'amour) is made of signal importance in the 
tenth canto of the fourth book. Furthermore in the latter 
utanzas of the eleventh canto of the fifth book this same 
nhield of the Red Cross Knight is plainly used as the symbol 
of the Christian faith. This is one of Spenser's "certain 
ni^nH." Think for a moment of the ideas and sentiments 
which cluster about the shield! More than any other piece 
of armor it was something to be defended to the uttermost. 
The loHH of it brought the deepest disgrace. " Come home 
with your shield, or on it ** was the parting injunction of the 
Spartan mother. The shield of Faith proves to be the 
Knight's Defence and care in a peculiar sense, and he is 
the Defender of Faith as truly as he is the Defender of Una, 
or Truth. 

Though Spenser usually moves with abundant leisure, he 
loses no time in opening the first book. No sooner are the 
knight and lady before us than "the day with clouds was 
suddeine overcast*' and "an hideous storme'* drives them 
to take refuge in the Wood of Error; there after wander- 
ing the labyrinth about they come to the den of the Dragon 
Error. To my mind this tempest represents the beginning 
of the Reformation. Certainly all agree on interpretation of 
references to the early Reformation in stanzas immediately 
following. At that time when old trusted supports were 
withdrawn and the very foundations of Christianity seemed 
crumbling, faith was tried as never before. Even with Una 
and the Dwarf, or Truth and Prudence, for guides, it was 
impossible for the Christian Knight to avoid all paths of 
error. But when error takes the substantial form of a 
Dragon the Knight can attack it and aims a good stout blow 
at the monster. 
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" Much daunted with that dint her sence was dazd ; 
Yet kindling rage her selfe she gathered round, 
And all attonce her beastly body raizd 
With doubled forces high above the ground : 
Tho wrapping up her wrethed steme arownd, 
Lept fierce upon his shield, and her huge traine 
All suddenly about his body wound, 
That hand or foot to stirre he strove in vaine : 
God helpe the man so wrapt in Errours endlesse traine. 

" His lady sad to see his sore constraint, 
Cried out, Now now Sir Knight, shew what ye bee, 
Add faith unto your force, and be not faint : 
Strangle her, else she sure will strangle thee. 
That when he heard, in great perplexitie. 
His gall did grate for griefe and high disdaine. 
And knitting all his force got one hand free. 
Wherewith he grypt her gorge with so great paine. 
That soone to loose her wicked bands did her constraine." 

Notice that it is the shield of faith which Error attacks, 
and would wrest away, and "her huge traine all suddenly 
about his body wound ** reminds one of St. Paul again : not 
"having your loins girt about with truth," but with error. 
And as his faith is attacked, so it is his faith which Una 
seeks to strengthen, — 

" Add faith unto your force, and be not faint : 
Strangle her, else she sure will strangle thee." 

Then after no easy struggle with that " sword of the Spirit 
which is the word of God,** he 

" Stroke at her with more than manly force 
That from her body full of filthie sin 
He raft her hateful head without remorse." 

Though the Red Cross Knight has shown himself "well 
worthie of that armory,** they are still in the wood of error, 
but they are now conscious of it. Spenser teaches us that 
even out of error there is a "plaine beaten path,** but it is a 
direct retreat. 
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Without the interval of a single stanza Spenser passes from 
this adventure to a more subtle trial of faith. 

" At length they chaunst to meet upon the way 
An aged sire, in long blacke weedes yclad 
His feete all bare, his beard all hoarie gray, 
And by his belt his book he hanging had ; 
Sober heseemde, and very sagely sad." 

This holy hermit is Archimago, representing hypocrisy in 
the moral allegory, and the subtle intrigue and trickery of 
the Roman Catholics in the historical allegory. It is not 
strange that faith is credulous and the eye of truth deceived, 

since 

" Neither man nor angel can discem 
Hypocrisy, the only evil that walks 
Invisible except to God alone." 

Since the day is spent they accept his proffered hospitality, 
and enter that never-to-be-forgotten home of Hypocrisy. 

" A little lowly hermitage it was, 
Down in a dale, hard by a forests side, 
, Far from resort of people, that did pass 

In travell to and froe : a little wyde 
There was a holy chappell edifyde." 

While his guests are sleeping Archimago with dreams and 
delusions of sense attacks the Knight's faith in the purity of 
Una, — the Christiarv's faith in the purity of truth itself. But 
even in dreams the Red Cross Knight would not in a single 
thought do Una wrong. 

" When those accursed messengers of hell. 
That feigning dreame, and that faire-forged spright. 
Came to their wicked maister, and gan tell 
Their booteless paines, and ill-succeeding night : 
Who all in rage to see his skilfull might 
Deluded so, gan threaten hellish paine 
And sad Proserpines wrath, them to affright, 
But, when he saw his threatening was but vaine. 
He cast about, and searcht his baleful bookes again." 
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He attacks his waking senses with a still more fiendish plot 
than any tried, and the delusion of the arch-magician is tri- 
umphant. The Knight's faith in Una, in the heavenly truth, 
is overcome, and convinced of her utter baseness, he spurs 
away deserting her. It will be well for future understanding 
of the allegory to remember that Una is veiled, and the 
Knight has never seen the real face of Una. * 

Not long has he ridden before another test of faith begins. 

" Still flying from his thoughts and gealous feare, 
At last him chaunst to meet upon the way 
A faithless Sarazin all arm'd to point, 
In whose great shield was writ with letters gay 
Sans foy : full large of limbs and every joint 
He was, and cared not for God or man a point. 

" Hee had a faire companion of his way, 
A goodly lady clad in scarlot red, 
Purfled with gold and pearle of rich assay, 
And like a Persian mitre on her hed 
Shee wore, with crowns and owches garnished. 
The which her lavish lovers to her gave ; 
Her wanton palfrey all was overspred 
With tinsell trappings, woven like a wave. 
Whose bridle rung with golden bels and bosses brave." 

So the Red Cross Knight meets Sansfoy, the faithless, the 
infidel, and Duessa, the opposite of Una, falsehood as opposed 
to truth. She typifies the papal church, with scarlet robes, 
and Persian mitre, and gifts of lavish lovers, contrasted with 
the spotless and sober simplicity of the reformed church. 
The Defender of Faith at once meets the attack of the De- 
fender of Faithlessness shield to shield. 

"The flashing fier flies, 
As from a forge out of their burning shields. 
And streams of piu-ple bloud new dies the verdant fields." 

" Curse on that Cross, (quoth then the Sazarin,) 
That keeps thy body from the bitter fit ; 
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Dead long ygoe I wote thou haddest bin, 

Had not that charrae from thee forwaraed it : 

But yet I wame thee now assured sitt, 

And hide thy head. Therewith upon his crest 

With rigor so outrageous he smitt, 

That a large share it hewd out of the rest, 

And glauncing down, his shield from blame him fairly blest 

" Who, thereat wondrous wroth, the sleeping spark 
Of native virtue gan eftsoones revive ; 
And at his haughty helmet making mark. 
So hugely stroke that it the steel did rive. 
And cleft his head. He tumbling downe alive, 
With bloudy mouth his mother earth did kis, 
Greeting his grave : his grudging ghost did strive 
With the fraile flesh ; at last it flitted is. 
Whither the soules doe fly of men that live amis." 

One cannot fail to notice the importance of the outward sym- 
bols of faith in this contest. The charmed shield with its 
red cross alone stands between the Knight and defeat, and 
even under the last fierce stroke of the infidel, aimed at his 
helmet, his very salvation, it fairly blesses him from blame. 
The Knight's blow returned upon the crest of Sansfoy proves 
it to be a helmet of destruction. What is the outcome of 
this combat ? 

Bidding his Dwarf to bring away 

" The Sarazins shield, signe of the conqueroure," 

he rides on with Duessa, lending sympathetic and credulous 
attention to her long story made up of lies and lamentations. 
Her words deceive him, not only as to her nature but as to 
her name. 

" In this sad plight, friendlesse, unfortunate, 
Now miserable I Fidessa dwell, 
Craving of you in pitty of my state 
To do none ill, if please ye not do well. 
He in great passion all this while did dwell, 
«««««« 
And said, Faire lady, hart of flint would rew 
The undeserved woes and sorrowes which ye shew." 
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Thus Duessa, the deceitful, represents herself as Fidessa or 
true Faith. Henceforth for a time he believes himself to be 
the champion of faith, and his sincerity of purpose is not 
weakened as long as he does not know that Fidessa is the 
representative of false faith. Notice the names of the chief 
characters in this first book : Sansfoy is plainly without 
faith : Fidessa does not imply utter lack of faith, but little 
faith. 

The next episode gives him opportunity to see what strait 
he is in by comparing the faith of Fradubio, or Brother 
Doubt, wavering between the true Fraelissa and the false 
witch Duessa, with his own conduct toward Una and the 
same Duessa. But it is not strange that all is lost upon him, 
since, as Upton says, " He stands amazed and performs noth- 
ing ; for holiness, unassisted with truth and reason, is soon 
lost in amazement and silly wonderment." 

In the next adventure, — 



It is 



" To sinfull house of Pride, Duessa 
Guides the faithful Knight." 

" A stately pallace built of squared bricke, 
Which cunningly was without morter laid. 
Whose wals were high, but nothing strong, nor thick, 
And golden foile all over them-displaid. 
That purest skye with brightnesse they dismaid : 
High lifted up were many loftie towres. 
And goodly galleries far over laid, 
Full of faire windowes and delightful bowres ; 
And on the top a diall told the timely houres. 

* It was a goodly heape for to behould. 
And spake the praises of the workraan*s wit ; 
But full great pittie, that so faire a mould 
Did on so weake foundation ever sit : 
For on a sandie hill, that still did flit 
And fall away, it mounted was full hie. 
That every breath of heaven shaked it : 
And all the hinder parts, that few could spie, 
Were ruinous and old but painted cunningly." 
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Here we have that contrast between the real and the appar- 
ent which characterizes Spenser's representations of the 
church he hated, and here false faith and true defender are 
welcomed. The queen of this palace, whose kingdom is 
everywhere, is Lucifera, worldly or ostentatious pride ; and 
Vanity is the usher who leads all subjects "to the lowest 
staire of her high throne." For one thing Duessa typifies 
that form of self-deceit which breeds self-righteousness. The 
meaning of the moral allegory is obvious. Since he forsook 
Truth, the Red Cross Knight has Jost simplicity and nobility 
of character, and at the House of Pride we find him follow- 
ing in the train of the seven deadly sins, — Pride, Sloth, 
Gluttony, Lechery, Avarice, Envy, Wrath. 

" And after all, upon the wagon beame 
Rode Sathan with a smarting whip in hand." 

Here again he has to do battle for his faith : 

" An errant knight in armes ycled, 
And heathnish shield, wherein with letters red 
Was writt Sans joy they new arrived find : 
Enflam'd with fury and fiers hardy-hed. 
He seemed in hart to harbour thoughts unkind. 
And nourish bloudy vengeaunce in his bitter mmd. 

" Who, when the shamed shield of slaine Sans foy 
He spied with that same Faery champions page. 
Bewraying him, that did of late destroy 
His eldest brother, burning all with rage 
He to him leapt and that same envious gage 
Of victor's glory from him snatcht away : 
But th' elfin knight, which ought that warlike wage. 
Disdained to loose the meed he wonne in fray. 
And him recountring fierce, reskewd the noble pray. 

"Therewith they gan to hurtlen greedily. 
Redoubted battaile ready to darrayne. 
And clash their shields and shake their swords on hy. 
That with their sturre they troubled all the traine ; 
Till that great Queene, upon etemall paine 
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Of high displeasure that ensewen might, 

Commanded them their fury to refraine ; 

And if that either to that shield had right, 

In equall lists they should the morrow next it fight." 

In the moral allegory the attack of Sansjoy is the attack 
of joylessness or despondency upon the victim of pride, self- 
righteousness, and false faith ; and again a marked feature of 
the passage is the importance of the shield symbols. In the 
interval before the combat Duessa turns traitor, and warns 
Sansjoy that his opponent 

" Beares a charmed shield. 
And eke enchanted armes that none can perce ; 
Ne none can wound the man, that does them wield." 

In the fight which follows, the allegory still turns on the trial 
of faith. The lists are set with royal pomp. Lucifera and 
her court are in attendance on one side. 

" On th' other side in all mens open vew 
Duessa placed is, and on a tree 
Sans foy his shield is hangd with bloudy hew ; 
Both those the lawrell girlonds to the victor dew. 

" A shrilling trompett sownded from on hye. 
And unto battaill bad themselves addresse : 
Their shining shieldes about their wrestes they tye, 
And burning blades about their heades doe blesse, 
The instruments of wrath and heavinesse. 
With greedy force each other doth assayle, 
And strike so fiercely, that they do impresse 
Deep dinted furrows in the battred mayle : 
The yron walles to ward their blowes are weak and fraile. 

"The Sarazin was stout and wondrous strong, 
And heaped blows like yron harpmers great ; 
For after bloud and vengeance he did long : 
The knight was fiers, and full of youthly heat. 
And doubled strokes, like dreaded thunders threat ; 
For all for praise and honor he did fight. 
Both stricken stryke, and beaten both doe beat. 
That from their shields forth flyeth firie light. 
And helmets hewen deepe shew marks of eithers might. 
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"At last the Paynim chaunst to cast his eye, 
His suddein eye flaming with wrathful fyre, 
Upon his bVothers shield, which hong thereby : 
Therewith redoubled was his raging yre. 
And said Ah ! wretched sonne of wofuU syre, 
Doest thou sit wayling by blacke Stygian lake, 
Whylest here thy shield is hangd for victors hyre ? 
And, sluggish german, doest thy forces slake 
To after-send his foe, that him may overtake ? 

" Goe, caytive Elfe, him quickly overtake, 
And soone redeeme from his long-wandring woe : 
Goe, guiltie ghost, to him my message make, 
That I his shield have quit from dying foe, 
Thefrewith upon his crest he stroke him so. 
That twise he reeled, readie twise to fall : 
End of the doubtfull battaile deemed tho 
The lookers on ; and lowd to him gan call 
The false Duessa, Thine the shield, and I, and all ! 

" Soone as the Faerie heard his lady speake. 
Out of his swowning dreame he gan awake ; 
And quickning faith, that earst was woxen weake. 
The creeping deadly cold away did shake ; 
Tho mov'd with wrath, and shame, and ladies sake. 
Of all attonce he cast aveng'd to be, 
And with so' exceeding furie at him strake. 
That forced him to stoupe upon his knee : 
Had he not stouped so, he should have cloven bee. 

** And to him said, Goe, now, proud miscreant, 
Thyselfe thy message do to german deare ; 
Alone he, wandring, thee too long doth want : 
Goe, say, his foe thy shield with his doth beare. 
Therewith his heavie hand he high gan reare. 
Him to have slaine ; when lo ! a darksome cloud 
Upon him fell ; he no where doth appeare. 
But vanisht is. The Elfe him calls alowd, 
But answer none receives : the darkness him does shroud. 



V 
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" Not all so satisfide, with greedie eye 
He sought, all round about, his thirstie blade 
To bathe in bloud of faithless enemy ; 
Who all that while lay hid in secret shade : 
He standes amazed how he thence should fade : 
At last the trumpets triumph sound on hie ; 
And running heralds humble homage made, 
Greeting him goodly with new victorie ; 
And to him brought the shield, the cause of enmitie." 

The fight with Sansjoy is far fiercer than with Sansfoy, 
and an extended comparison proves most interesting; but 
mark particularly the different result. The Defender of Faith 
at once met and overcame a bold Sansfoy, but Sansjoy finally 
eludes him through Duessa's intervention ; that is, in the 
House of Pride self-deceit still disguises the real cause of his 
despondency. 

The only escape from Pride is through Prudence and 
Humility, which the Dwarf represents. So we find it is the 
Dwarf who points out to the Knight the real nature of the 
place where they are. But though the Knight hurries from 
the scene of his last adventure, he does not seek to escape 
the false Fidessa, whom he has championed. 

" What man so wise, what earthly wit so ware, 
As to discry the crafty cunning traine. 
By which deceipt doth maske in visour faire, 
And cast her colours dyed deep in graine. 
To seeme like truth, whose shape she well can faine, 
And fitting gestures to her purpose frame ; 
The guiltlesse man with guyle to entertaine? 
Great maistresse of her art was that false dame. 
The false Duessa, cloked with Fidessaes name." 

She follows, seeks and finds the Red Cross Knight, no 
longer militant, reclining by the waters of idleness, ''Dis- 
armed all of yroncoted plate," and even that shield of faith 
thrown aside with its sacred symbol "for soveraine hope." 
Duessa has led him to the snares of pride once before, and 
she betrays him again. 
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^ Ere he could his annoor on him dight. 
Or get his shield, his monstrous enimy 
With sturdie steps came stalking in his si^t. 
An hideous geant, horrible and hye." 

And the Red Cross Knight, 

" Disarmed, disgrast, and inwardly dismayde 
And t\t so faint in every jo)'nt and vaine. 
Through that fraile fountaine, which him feeble made," 

falls an easy victim to the monster Orgoglio. In allegory 
Orgoglio signifies braggart, carnal, or physical pride, and it 
is when the Knight is least active that he becomes his victim. 
So, says Ruskin, "after Peter's boast, came Peter's sleep- 
ing, from weakness of the flesh, and then, last of all, Peter's 
fall." Orgoglio throws him into his deef>est dungeon, and 
takes Duessa as his leman dear. And now for ninety days 
he groans in the dungeons of Orgoglio, before Prince Arthur 
and his faithful Una release him. In the bitterness of his 
despair all faith seems dead, and at the moment of rescue he 
cries to his deliverer : 

" O, who is that, which brings me happy choyce 
Of death, that here lye dying every stound. 
Yet live perforce in balefull darknesse bound ? 
For now three moones have changed thrice their hew, 
And have been thrice hid underneath the ground. 
Since I the heavens chearfuU face did vew : 
O welcome thou, that doest of death bring tydings trew." 

Perhaps this episode in Spenser contains no directly obvi- 
ous hints, as in every other case in the history of the Knight, 
that this adventure also is a trial of faith. No such hint is 
needed at such an advanced point in the story, and the 
meaning of the whole ought to be clear. His ninety days in 
the dungeon were not wasted ; there was one long struggle 
between true and false faith in his thoughts continually. Let 
me quote here from a most appreciative, but, unfortunately, 
anonymous series of criticisms on the first book of the Faery 
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Queene, which were published in Blackwood's Magazine in 
1835. "How could the Red Cross Knight have doubt of 
Una's innocence — after he had seen Duessa turning against 
him — and the whore of Orgoglio? Had she not left him to 
rot in a dungeon ? And was it possible that he could have 
lain there three months in its hungry stench without his rea- 
son and his conscience telling him that he had been all along 
in the clutches of a fiend, and had forsaken an angel? His 
many miseries had indeed been all thrown away upon him, 
had he not groaned unceasingly in his imprisonment to think 
that his own fleshly frailties had not only laid himself low, 
but left that heavenly being without one to care for her in 
the haunted wilderness." 

If anything more is needed to convince him of the nature 
of the true faith which he had deserted, and the false faith 
which had deserted him, it is given in that necessary but 
most loathsome passage in Spenser, the transformation of 
the seemingly fair Fidessa to the filthy hag Duessa, at Una's 
command. The Christian Knight — for spite of all weakness 
and error, he is still the Christian Knight — has no apology to 
make for past conduct, and so preserves a long silence from 
the very moment of his deliverance. All the more note- 
worthy, then, are the first words which Spenser allows us to 
hear from him only after a long interval. At Prince Arthur's 
praise of his lady love, the Faery Queene to whom he has 
been so faithful, the Knight's love for Una can be silent no 

longer. 

" Thine, O then, said the gentle Redcrosse Knight, 
Next to that ladies love, shall be the place, 
O fairest virgin, full of heavenly light, 
Whose wondrous faith exceeding earthly race. 
Was firmest fixt in my extremest case." 

But the Red Cross Knight is never a man of speech. It is 
important to notice, says Lowell, how very few are the words 
put in his mouth. " He never meant with words but swords 
to plead his right." And there still remains a subtle trial of 
faith where the weapons shall be those least familiar to him. 
To this the remainder of the famous ninth canto is devoted. 
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In the Cave of Despair, his shield does not ward oflF the 
poisoned points of such words as these : 

" Why then dost thou, O man of sin, desire 
To draw thy dayes forth to their last degree ? 
Is not the measure of thy sinfull hire 
High heaped up with huge iniquitie, 
Against the day of wrath, to burden thee ? 
Is not enough that to this lady mild 
Thou falsed hast thy faith with perjurie. 
And sold thy selfe to serve Duessa vild, 
With whom in all abuse thou hast thy self defild ? " 

To all the arguments of Despair he replies with complete and 
forcible refutations, yet so is he "charmed with inchaunted 
rimes," so is his faith deluded by sophistries that the man of 
deeds cannot recognize his victory in words. 

" In which amazement when the miscreant 
Perceived him to waver weake and fraile. 
Whiles trembling horror did his conscience dant, 
And hellish anguish did his soule assaile ; 

«««««♦• 

He to him raught a dagger sharpe and keene, 

And gave it him in hand : his hand did quake, 

And tremble like a leafe of aspin greene, 

And troubled bloud through his pale ftice was scene 

To come and goe with tidings from the heart. 

As it a running messenger had beene. 

At last resolv*d to work his finall smart. 

He lifted up his hand, that back againe did start. 

" Which when as Una saw, through every vaine 
The crudled cold ran to her well of life. 
As in a swoone : but soone relived againe. 
Out of his hand she snacht the cursed knife 
And threw it to the ground, enraged rife, 
And to him said ; Fie, fie, faint hearted knight, 
What meanest thou by this reprochfuU strife ? 
Is this the battaile which thou vaunst to fight 
With that fire mouthed dragon, horrible and bright? 
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" Come ; come away, fraile, feeble, fleshly wight, 
Ne let vaine words bewitch thy manly hart, 
Ne divelish thoughts dismay thy constant spright. 
In heavenly mercies hast thou not a part? 
Why shouldst thou then despeire, that chosen art? 
Where justice growes, there grows eke greater grace, 
The which doth quench the brond of hellish smart, 
And that accurst hand-writing doth deface. 
Arise, sir knight, arise, and leave this cursed place." 

To fully appreciate the relation of this canto to the allegory 
one should read the whole of it. The despondency which, 
as Sansjoy, attacked him in the House of Pride has deepened 
to despair, and his failing faith is only saved by the reassur- 
ances of Una. 

But the power which saves him should proceed from within ; 
the Knight must possess it even as Una does, before he can 
become the perfect knight able to cope with the great Dragon, 
and worthy to be the husband of the heavenly Una. To 
attain this higher development he follows the guidance of 
Una. From the Inferno of Orgoglio's Castle and the Purga- 
tory of the Cave of Despair, we pass to the Paradise of the 
House of Holiness in the tenth canto. Here are passages of 
great significance in the interpretation of the allegory. 

" By that which lately hapned, Una saw 
That this her knight was feeble, and too faint ; 
And all his sinews woxen weake and raw. 
Through long enprisonment, and hard constraint, 
Which he endured in his late restraint. 
That yet he was unfit for bloudy fight ; 
Therefore to cherish him with diets daint. 
She cast to bring him where he chearen might, 
TiU he recovered had his late decayed plight." 

They go to the House of Holiness, presided over by Dame 
Celia and her three daughters, Fidelia, Speranza, and Charissa 
We must notice that here it is his faith which is first at- 
tended to. 
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Entered in, this most beautiful sight greets them : 

" Thus as they gan of sundry things devise, 
Loe two most goodly virgins came in place, 
Alinked arrae in arme in lovely wise, 
With countenance demure, and modest grace, 
They numbered even steps and equall pace : 
Of which the eldest, that Fidelia hight, 
Like sunny beames threw from her christall face 
That could have dazd the rash beholders sight, 
And round about her head did shine Hke heavens light. 

" She was araied all in lilly white. 
And in her right hand bore a cup of gold. 
With wine and water fild up to the hight. 
In which a serpent did himselfe enfold. 
That horrour made to all that did behold ; 
But she no whit did chaunge her constant mood : 
And in her other hand she fast did hold 
A booke, that was both signd and seald with blood : 
Wherein darke things were writ, hard to be understood. 
• «««•••• 

*' Now when their wearie limbes with kindly rest, 
And bodies were refresht with due repast, 
Faire Una gan Fidelia faire request, 
To have her knight into her schoolehouse plaste, 
That of her heavenly learning he might taste. 
And heare the wisedom of her words divine. 
She graunted, and that knight so much agraste. 
That she him taught celestial discipline, 
And opened his duU eyes, that light mote m them shine. 

" And that her sacred booke, with blood ywrit. 
That none could read, except she did them teach, 
She unto him disclosed every whit ; 
And heavenly documents thereout did preach, 
That weaker wit of man could never reach ; 
Of God ; of grace ; of justice ; of free will ; 
That wonder was to heare her goodly speach : 
For she was able with her words to kill. 
And raise againe to life the hart that she did thrilL 
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" And when she list poure out her larger spright, 
She would command the hasty Sunne to stay, 
Or backward turne his course from heavens hight : 
Sometimes great hostes of men she could dismay ; 
Dry-shod to passe she parts the flouds in tway ; 
And eke huge mountains from their native seat 
She would command themselves to beare away, 
And throw in raging sea with roaring threat. 
Almightie God her gave such powre and puissaunce great. 

" The faithfuU knight now grew in little space, 
By hearing her, and by her sisters lore. 
To such perfection of all heavenly grace," 

that Fidelia could do little more for him, and Una could at 
last call him "her faithfull knight." Now we see one lead- 
ing reason why so much is made of the need of strong faith 
and of the help of Fidelia. To no other personage in his 
entire poem has Spenser assigned such tremendous power, 
and no other can confer such power, and only by aid of such 
strength can the great Dragon be overcome. There is no 
fear hereafter that the intelligence of the champion shall be 
blinded to the discernment of the true and the false faith. So 
purified are those eyes which once saw Fidessa in Duessa, that 
those visions open to the eye of faith alone are revealed on 
the Mount of Contemplation. A holy father shows to him 
the joys which can be his only 

" when thou famous victory hast won 
And high emongst all knights hast hong thy shield, — " 

that shield of faith which is to be to all knights an everlast- 
ing remembrance that faith without works is dead, but that 
by faith the true knight can overcome all enemies. Here 
occurs a most noteworthy passage. It is not until we ap- 
proach the end of the allegory that we can see the beginning 
of it. " Tis worth while," says Upton again, " to see with 
what g^eat art our poet by degrees unravels his story : the 
poem opens with the Christian Knight ; you see his char- 
acter yet know not his name or lineage; some few hints 
are afterwards flung out ; but in this canto you are fully sat- 
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isfied. (Spenser is very fond of this kind of suspense.)" In- 
deed to the Red Cross Knight himself his name and lineage 
are unknown, until here revealed by the holy father. 

" Thou faire ymp, sprong out from English race, 
However now accompted elfins sonne, 

There is ordained for thee a blessed end : 
For thou emongst those saints, whom thou dost see, 
Shall be a saint, and thine owne nations Trend 
And patrone : thou Saint George shalt called bee. 
Saint George of mery England, the signe of victoree." 

Before this, we have only in vague, conjectural way under- 
stood that the Red Cross Knight represented reformed Eng- 
land, but as " Saint George of mery England," the nationality 
of the hero is put forward as the great key to the solution of 
the historical part of the allegory. Saint George is England, 
or the line of sovereigns who represent England, and we 
recall that just at the beginning of the Reformation, upon 
this line of sovereigns had been conferred the title of De- 
fender of the Faith ; but we shall come back to this. 

In the progress of the poem we have finally come to the 
great scene of the Triumph of Faith, that combat which is 
the mission of the hero from the beginning, whereby the 
parents of Una are to be delivered from the great dragon. 
Abundant fault has been found with this eleventh canto, be- 
cause of the inequality of the three days* combat between the 
Knight and the flying dragon "like a great hill" with a 
swingeing tail, "that of three furlongs did but little lack." 
It is an unequal combat, and only a Knight endued with the 
power which Fidelia confers could endure it. But even then 
there is a time near the end of the fight when his faith seems 
wellnigh lost, when with that swingeing tail, " that high trees 
overthrew and rocks in pieces tore," the dragon, 

" With sharpe intended sting so rude him smot, 
That to the earth him drove, as stricken dead ; 
Ne living wight would have him life behot : 
The raortaD sting his angry needle shot 
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Quite through his shield, and in his shoulder seasd, 
Where fast it stucke, ne would there out be got : 
The griefs thereof him wondrous sore diseasd, 
Ne might his rankling paine with patience be appeasd. 

" But yet more mindfuU of his honour deare 
Then of the grievous smart, which did him wring, 
From loathed soile he can him lightly reare, 
And strove to loose the far infixed sting : 
Which when in vaine he tryde with struggeling 
Inflam'd with wrath, his raging blade he heft. 
And strooke so strongly, that the knotty string 
Of his huge taile he quite a sunder cleft ; 
Five joints thereof he hewd, and but the stump him left. 

" Hart cannot think what outrage, and what cries 
With foule enfouldred smoake and flashing fire, 
The hell-bred beast threw forth unto the skies, 
That aU was covered with darkenesse dire : 
Then fraught with rancour, and engorged ire, 
He cast at once him to avenge for all. 
And gathering up himselfe out of the mire 
With his uneven wings, did fiercely fall 
Upon his sunne-bright shield, and gript it fast withall. 

*' Much was the man encombred with his hold, 
In feare to lose his weapon in his paw, 
Ne wist yet, how his talants to unfold ; 
For harder was from Cerberus greedy jaw 
To plucke a bone, then from his cruell claw 
To reave by strength the griped gage away : 
Thrise he assayed it from his foot to draw. 
And thrise in vaine to draw it did assay. 
It booted nought to thinke to robbe him of his pray. 

" Tho when he saw no power might prevaile, 
His trusty sword he cald to his last aid. 
Wherewith he fiercely did his foe assaile. 
And double blows about him stoutly laid, 
That glauncing fire out of the yron plaid ; 
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As sparckles from the andvile used to fly, 
When heavy hammers on the wedge are swaid ; 
There with at last he forst him to imty 
One of his grasping feete, him to defend thereby. 

" The other foot, fast fixed on his shield, 
Whenas no strength nor stroks mote him constraine 
To loose, ne yet the warlike pledge to yield. 
He smot thereat with all his might and maine, 
That nought so wondrous puissance might sustaine ; 
Upon the joint the lucky Steele did light, 
And made such way, that hewd it quite in twaine ; 
The paw yett missed not his minisht might 
But hong still on the shield, as it at first was pight." 

He has defended the faith, and this time without another's 
aid ; one more struggle and the combat is ended. For the 
second time he is called the faithful Knight, but the Triumph 
of Faith is not yet complete. Before going further let us 
review certain points in the story. 

In following out the allegory thus, one cannot feel that in 
a poem so saturated with allegories this one is only accidental. 
On the abstract side there is a lofty moral allegory, obvious 
enough without comment. But on the other side there is a 
historical or personal allegory which I believe to be the one 
"continued allegory." 

Henry VHI. came to the throne of England in 1309. 
Luther nailed his ninety-five theses to the door of the Wit- 
tenberg Castle Church on All Saints' eve, 15 17. Before the 
death of his elder brother, Henry VHI. had been educated 
for the Church. Deeply interested in the Renaissance he was 
still more interested in the Reformation. In the eleventh year 
of Henry*s reign, in October, 1520, Luther published the 
most important work of the times, "The Babylonian Captiv- 
ity of the Church of God.'* To this the royal theologian of 
England made reply with a book called " Assertio septem sacra- 
mentorum adversus Martinum Lutherumy Regarding this 
book a recent Roman Catholic authority has written: "We 
know of none among the contemporary works which defend 
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the Church more filially and more warmly/* For this enthu- 
siastic defence, in the following year, 1521, Pope Leo X. 
conferred upon Henry the title " Fidei Defensor,'' and com- 
manded all Christians so to address him. The title has been 
held by the sovereigns of England to this day. Pope 
Clement VII. confirmed the title. In 1527, Protestants were 
still persecuted in England, but Henry had resolved on the 
divorce, which led to such important results. In 1531 the 
king was acknowledged supreme head of the Church of Eng- 
land. In 1532 Anne Boleyn was crowned. In 1534 the Act 
of Supremacy was passed. From that time on. the former 
defender of the Roman faith became its oppressor and the 
champion and defender of the Protestant faith. Hencefor- 
ward, except in the reign of Mary, whenever an English 
sovereign used the title ^^ Fidei Defensor,'' the implied adjec- 
tive was wholly different in significance from the one in the 
minds of Popes Leo X. and Clement VII. 

Now let us see what use Spenser made of this material. 
St. George is Fidei Defetisor not representing Henry VIII. 
alone, but rather the sovereigns of England, who bear the 
title of Defender of the Faith. With the just license of a 
patriotic poet, Spenser represents Una, or the cause of truth, 
as the peculiar charge of St. George, or England. At the 
beginning of the allegory the tempest of the Reformation 
drives the wandering pair into a labyrinth of Error, and 
there St. George fights sturdily against the Dragon Error in 
defence of Truth and Faith. Perhaps never in all Christian 
history has error been so common, so excusable. In spite of 
his theological training, or possibly because of it, to Henry 
VIII., as to nearly all Englishmen, the true faith seemed at 
first to be that which every Christian sought in the Church 
of Rome. Even Luther was a devoted Papist before he be- 
came a devoted Reformer. 

Throughout the first of the allegory Una is veiled to her 
lover, and we see the significance of that puzzling mystery. 
The Dragon of the Wood of Error was a veritable dragon, 
and in attacking it, St. George was the champion of no false 
faith, but simply struggling with misunderstanding. Una 
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typifies the true Christian church on earth, long represented 
by Rome only, from this time forward represented, though 
still half concealed under her black stole, by the Protestant 
Church only. She is that heavenly truth which Luther 
sought first in Rome, which England at the beginning of the 
Reformation still seemed to see in Rome, and St. George is 
her champion. Archimago, symbol of papal influence, by- 
lies and delusions, convinces St. George that his veiled Una 
is not truth, but foulest falsehood. The meaning is, that 
before England found its way out of the great tangle of error, 
it was led to turn from the true faith as St. George aban- 
doned Una. 

We next find the King of England defending the false 
faith, as St. George becomes the defender of Fidessa not 
knowing that she is the falsely faithless Duessa. But in this 
very change St. George gives the death blow to Sansfoy, the 
faithless, and becomes Fidessa's sole defender. In much the 
same way England sought to defend the island faith from 
injury by making Henry supreme head of the church in Eng- 
land, and thus gave a far heavier blow than was intended to 
the old established papal faith on the island. I think, too, 
that in the relations of Duessa and the Red Cross Knight 
there is much more than a shadowy fabric of allusion to Henry 
VIII.'s favor shown to certain less substantial phases of 
the Renaissance, which might well be represented by the 
oriental Duessa, the daughter of the emperor of the West, 
and the link between Constantinople and Rome. In the 
second volume of the " Stones of Venice," Ruskin forcibly 
shows how the spirit of the Renaissance proved injurious to 
both Protestant and Catholic. The succeeding career of the 
Red Cross Knight, his half-hearted, half-successful combat 
at the House of Pride, his disarming at the fountain of Sloth, 
and his long captivity in the dungeon of Orgoglio, shadow 
forth certain features of the history of England, near the 
middle of the sixteenth century. Orgoglio's ** throwing the 
Red Cross Knight into a dungeon," writes Ruskin, "is a 
type of the captivity of true religion under the temporal 
power of corrupt churches, more especially of the Church of 
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Rome ; and of its gradual wasting away in unknown places, 
while carnal pride has the pre-eminence over all things. . . . 
Prince Arthur, in whom, as Spenser himself tells us, is set 
forth generally magnificence, but who, as is shown by the 
choice of the hero's name, is more especially the magnificence, 
or literally, * great doing,' of the Kingdom of England going 
forth with Truth attacks Orgoglio, or the Pride of Papacy, 
slays him ; strips Duessa, or Falsehood, naked, and liberates 
the Red Cross Knight." The title Fidei Defensor con- 
ferred upon Henry VIII. was in one sense but an ornament 
of worldly pride. The assumption of the title of the Head of 
the Church was blasphemy and arrogance on the part of 
Henry VIII. Remember that Fidessa leads St. George to 
the House of Worldly Pride, and Henry's carnal pride, or 
pride of power which the giant Orgoglio typifies, may have 
seemed to Spenser the chief fault of his later years. At this 
point the more personal part of the allegory as pertaining to 
Henry VIII. comes to an end. If the poet's picture of the 
king seems too highly colored, remember that history has 
taught us to understand his character more clearly than was 
possible with Spenser. What Spenser saw was the coming 
of the gospel light apparently through his wisdom, not re- 
marking that 

" Love could teach a monarch to be wise, 
And gospel light first dawned from Boleyn's eyes ; " 

but Spenser's vision was obscured by many circumstances. 
Moreover, in a poem whose avowed object was the flattery 
of his daughter, we should not look for spots on the character 
of so great a king. 

Before the adventure of St. George at the Cave of Despair, 
there is a bright passage like the hopeful reign of Edward before 
the dismal rule of Mary. But to all Protestants in England 
there came a period of despair in the reign of Bloody Mary, 
more intense than that typified in the famous ninth canto. 
Again the comforting joy and peace which glorifies the follow- 
ing canto in the story of the House of Holiness, may equally 
well express the feelings of the adherents of the true faith, at 
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sam ic^ ^ \^y wars on the Continents and by the defeat of 
inju i' \^^jjx n^*y ^^ nearer to the historical meaning. In 
land ^^\ ,j^(|tv\ with the betrothal of St. George and Una, 
the *''*\)jennal and indissoluble union of England with the 
that '^ ^jj^i^ f;uth of the Reformed Church, 
thei ' . m^til this betrothal, that the veiled beauty of 
VII " ^. v^ nrvealed to her lover. 

. t^Ix^^t as doth the morning starre appeare 

^^^^ ^i( oJt the Kast with flaming lockes bedight, 

^nd *^^| ii^jji dawning day is drawing neare, 

scc' .hi tv* the world does bring long wished light : 

sho . jjiij^ and fresh that lady shewd herselfe in sight : 

bot 

T^ , siiie and fresh, as freshest flowre ia May ; 

. >he has layd her mournefull stole aside, 

; widow-like sad wimple throwne away, 

crwith her heavenly beautie she did hide, 

t on her weary journey she did ride ; 

>T\ her now a garment she did weare 

^^' V white, withoutten spot or pride, 

tyi ccmed like silke and silver woven neare, 

po ither silke nor silver therein did appeare. 
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^yP^^ ^---^^ ,^"^beth. The beginning of her reign was 

by ^ -'-^^^ banning for the Protestant faith in England. ( i 

stiU - -^^r?^*^"^^ ^'ith mistakes and struggles, was trained j j 

Chui . -- ^^,^'ecti^^^ of true faith and good offices in the calm of ! 1 

soUjj^ ''-" ' w^^rm^» ^ young England, after its stormy trials of : i 

Rei^ ^ ' J persecution, rested in the quiet of Elizabeth's y 

her .:• ^J g^w in the knowledge of the true faith. It i 

lies ^ ^J' '^ ^jptil 2i^^t'r the discipline of St George, this real ' 

is n^ ; '■^'^ ^-^n and enlightenment of faith, that he could cope 
beto - ^^**"^,,nrat dragon. The destruction of this monster of 
it w y^^ 7p3*s parents from "eternal bondage." Precisely 
done :ri^. ^^y signify is not wholly obvious. The writer in 
V^ y^ J$. before quoted, suggests that the parents of truth 
faith Jt^^^*^ ^^^i than the sacred Scriptures, the Old and New 
knoN . K ^ ^> long imprisoned in the brazen walls of igno- 
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the accession of Elizabeth. The beginning of her reign was 
really a new beginning for the Protestant faith in England. 
As St. George, worn with mistakes and struggles, was trained 
to the perfection of true faith and good offices in the calm of 
Celiacs home, so young England, after its stormy trials of 
doubt and persecution, rested in the quiet of Elizabeth's 
kingdom and grew in the knowledge of the true faith. It 
was not until after the discipline of St. George, this real 
Re-formation and enlightenment of faith, that he could cope 
with the great dragon. The destruction of this monster of 
sin frees Una's parents from "eternal bondage." Precisely 
what this may signify is not wholly obvious. The writer in 
Blackwood' Sy before quoted, suggests that the parents of truth 
can be no other than the sacred Scriptures, the Old and New 
Testament, so long imprisoned in the brazen walls of igno- 
rance and superstition, but wholly freed by the triumph of 
Reformation. Perhaps the deliverance of England from 
papal power by wars on the Continents and by the defeat of 
the Armada, may be nearer to the historical meaning. In 
the final canto, with the betrothal of St. George and Una, 
we have the final and indissoluble union of England with the 
true Christian faith of the Reformed Church. 

It is not until this betrothal, that the veiled beauty of 
Una's face is revealed to her lover. 

" As bright as doth the morning starre appeare 
Out of the East with flaming lockes bedight, 
To tell that dawning day is drawing neare. 
And to the world does bring long wished light : 
So faire and fresh that lady shewd herselfe in sight : 

" So faire and fresh, as freshest flowre ia May ; 
For she has layd her moumefull stole aside, 
And widow-like sad wimple throwne away, 
Wherewith her heavenly beautie she did hide, 
While on her weary journey she did ride ; 
And on her now a garment she did weare 
All lily white, withoutten spot or pride, 
That seemed like silke and silver woven neare. 
But neither silke nor silver therein did appeare. 
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" The blazing brightnesse of her beauties beame, 
And glorious light of her sunshyny face, 
To tell were as to strive against the streame ; 
My raged riraes are all too nide and bace 
Her heavenly lineaments for to enchace. 
Ne wonder ; for her own deare loved knight, 
All were she dayly with himselfe in place. 
Did wonder much at her celestiall sight 
Oft had he seen her faire but never so faire dight, 

" So fairely dight, when she in presence came, 
She to her sire made humble reverence, 
And bowed low, that her right well became, 
And added grace unto her excellence : 
Who with great wisedome and grave eloquence 
Thus gan to say. But ere he thus had said. 
With flying speede and seeming great pretense, 
Came running in, much like a man dismaid 
A messenger with letters, which his message said. 

" All in the open hall amazed stood 
At suddeinnesse of that unwary sight, 
And wondred at his breathlesse hasty mood : 
But he for naught would stay his passage right, 
Till fast before the king he did alight ; 
Where falling flat, great humblesse he did make 
And kist the ground, whereon his foot was pight : 
Then to his hands that writ he did betake. 
Which he disclosing, read thus, as the paper spake ; 

" To thee, most mighty King of Eden faire. 
Her greeting sends in these sad lines addrest 
The wofuU daughter, and forsaken heire 
Of that great Emperour of aU the West ; 
And bids thee be advised for the best, 
Ere thou thy daughter linck in holy band 
Of wedlocke to that new unknowen guest : 
For he already plighted his right hand 
Unto another love, and to another land. 
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" To me sad mayd, or rather widow sad, 
He was affiaunced long time before, 
And sacred pledges he both gave and had, 
False erraunt knight, jnfamous and forswore ; 
Witnesse the burning altars which he swore, 
And guilty heavens of his bold perjury. 
Which though he hath polluted oft of yore, 
Yet I to them for judgment just do fly, 
And them conjure t* avenge this shamefull injury. 

" Therefore since mine he is, or free or bond. 
Or false or trew, or living or else dead, 
Withhold, O sovereign prince your hasty hond 
From knitting league with him, I you aread ; 
Ne weene my right with strength adowne to tread, 
Through weaknesse of my widowhed, or woe ; 
For truth is strong her rightful! cause to plead. 
And shall finde friends, if need requireth soe. 
So bids thee well to fare, thy neither friend nor foe. 

FiDESSA." 

The messenger is Archimago, who always in Spenser is the 
agent of papal intrigue, and the letter, with all the boldness of 
a bull from the Vatican, represents the last overtures of Rome 
seeking to win England back to the old false faith. 

This remarkable allegory of the Defender of the Faith runs 
without a single break through every incident of the legend of 
the Red Cross Knight. It excludes not one of the accepted 
interpretations of allegory in any part of the book, for it is 
Spenser's custom to give a number of significations to the 
same incidents and characters. In history we can still catch 
glimpses of the interest if not enthusiasm with which the great 
addition to the royal title was generally received. England 
has had something like it in recent days ; but if the virtual self- 
assumption of the title of Empress of India gave matter for 
congratulation, how much deeper the significance of the title, 
Defender of the Faith, conferred by what England then be- 
lieved to be the infallible authority of heaven. England's 
right to this title after her complete change of face is to this 
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day hotly discussed and denied by Roman Catholics, and 
history gives us some understanding of contemporary opinion 
on the question. It would be strange indeed if so enthusias- 
tic a Protestant as Spenser took no notice of it. Plainly he 
has given it unusual attention, and in philosophical allegory 
he has given its true interpretation, showing that the virgin 
queen could wear with increased confidence a divinely given 
title. He intimates that, independent of papal decree, the 
title belongs in a peculiar sense to the sovereigns of England 
from the earliest times, and later researches have established 
the antiquity of the title. And to the Queen as " Defender 
of the Faith " he dedicates his poem. 
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V. — Standard English : its Pronunciation, How Lemed, 

* By F. a. march, 

professor in lafayette college. 

The most activ students of the English language ar 
fonetists, students of vocal sounds and fonetic laws. The 
elementary facts on which fonetic science is based, ar the 
pronunciation of individuals, and the movements of the vocal 
organs by which the pronunciation is effected. These ar 
very difficult to ascertain with precision, and of course each 
person can most conveniently study his own articulation. 
Professor Whitney was, I believ, the first to attempt a scien- 
tific description of his own nativ pronunciation, as distin- 
guisht from his cultured habits. In 1875, in the second 
series of his Oriental and Linguistic Studies, appeard a 
paper entitld "The Elements of English Pronunciation," 
which sets forth an analysis and description of the elements 
of his nativ pronunciation. 

This has been followd by similar papers from Mr. Sweet, 
the hed of the London fonetists, and others. They hav 
stil further elaborated the description of their speeches and 
attempted to giv a sort of fonagram of their colloquial frases 
and connected discourse. This work has excited great 
interest among filologists and teachers of modem languages. 
In 1885 Mr. Sweet publisht in German a Primer of Spoken 
English, in which all the English is givn in fonetic writing 
as this colloquial Londonese. 

Prof. Whitney spoke of his paper as a contribution to 
English dialectic utterance, and again as the "Confessions 
of a Provincial.'* But Mr. Sweet and his followers urge 
their confessions upon the world as the best of English. 
They urge foren teachers to uze these instruction books, 
and they urge spelling reformers to adopt their pronuncia- 
tion and spelling in place of the common orthografy. 
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When the talk ig of standard English Mr. Sweet himself 
merely says that he knows nothing about it. But when 
great leaders ar agnostics, the followers ar negators. 

So Aug. Western, author of a book on English fonetics, 
says that he " does not agree that the language teacher should 
endevor to represent that form of speech that wil be most 
redily understood by all educated nativs, simply because such 
a form doesn't exist. Any one who speaks a local dialect 
wil both understand and be understood by all educated nativs 
better than a forener who has lernd an artificial standard of 
the language." Ther is no such thing as a standard lan- 
guage, over and abuv the local dialects, with these fonetists. 

Their difficulty seems to be sumthing like that of the nomi- 
nalists about general notions. Ther ar right-angld triangls 
they say, obtuse-angld triangls and acute-angld triangls. 
These uze up the hole set and leav nothing for a triangl in 
general. So every man is either a Londoner, or a Scot, or 
an American, or something, and each speaks his own dialect, 
and ther is nobody left to speak standard English. 

The scientific fonetist is at loss to know to whom he ought 
to apply his apparatus of fonometers to giv him standard 
English. And anything which can not be mesurd with a 
fonometer is nonexistent to hiz science. Thackeray said that 
he uzed no part of his hed abuv his eyes in his literary work. 
So these fonetists uze no part of their beds abuv the ears. 

But a standard language implies sumthing more than obser- 
vation. It is an ideal to be attaind by the reason. It implies 
history, and the winning of authority. It implies induction. 

How, then, does a standard language come into being } 

Persons, or tribes in the state of nature, take their language 
by tradition from those about them. They catch up from 
their parents and their playmates the words and frases which 
they hear oftenest, and acquire a natural speech without any 
special exercise of reason or reflectiv purpose. Such speech 
is the result of social necessities acting under the common 
laws of association. Every tribe, every family, every person, 
has natural peculiarities : dialects, idioms, idiotisms, ar free, 
and in a certain sense ther ar as many dialects as ther ar 
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persons. Of language in this state it is wel enuf said, that it 
grows ; it is not made, but grows. Each person talks for 
himself and knows no better speech than his own. 

A standard speech may appear thru the influence of gov- 
ernment or of literature. When tribes ar organized into a 
nation proper, sum tribe becums the ruHng one. Then the 
laws, the public documents, the formulas of the courts and 
of important business, the charters, the conveyances of land 
ar prevailingly promulgated and writn in this dialect of the 
ruling tribe, and all other tribes ar compeld to uze this 
dialect more or less, and to recognize it as in sum sense a 
higher and more important form of speech than their own. 
It finally becums the common speech of courtiers and offi- 
cials everywhere, a standard speech. 

But another way, and a more important way in which 
standard speech becomes establisht is thru the influence of 
literature ; under the influence of reason, and the intuitions 
of beauty and order. Whenever deeds ar done or to be done 
which exalt the faculties of large numbers of men, the creativ 
power works in language under the guidance of beauty. The 
poet, the orator rouses to heroic acts or recounts inspiriting 
achievments in wurthy forms of speech. The happiest forms 
of the popular dialect which had grown up by association ar 
selected and combined into speech more perspicuous, more 
vigorous, more regular, and more harmonious than had been 
known before. Successful compositions of this kind ar pre- 
servd and make part of the education of the nobl and 
cultured. They ar imitated and accumulate from generation 
to generation, til the time cums for Homeric poems and 
classic Greek, or for Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Bacon. 

It has been sumtimes said that sum book is the hart or 
soul of every proper language, that Homer was the hart of 
the Greek language, the Bible of Luther the hart of modem 
German, the English Bible the hart of English. 

It is certain that no great language has been left to the 
laws of association and grown to its forms of power and 
beuty unaided by reason. The steps and stages of progress 
in literary languages ar mostly recorded in books. The part 
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of a language which is standard in the eminent sense is at 
first small ; the happy idioms of the Bible, the ballads, 
Chaucer. Then for generations there is slow increase, one 
new idiom from this author, two or three from that, til 
Shakespeare gathers them up by the hundred and adds his 
hundreds more. How many generations has it taken to incor- 
porate the frases of Milton into the speech, so that one uzes 
them without quotation or allusion, and his "Babylonish 
dialect " is standard English ? 

Close upon the creativ contributors to the language in 
literature proper cum students of language and literature, 
who make dictionaries and grammars for the standard speech 
based upon inductions from the literature. Such students 
do not restrict themselves to books, but gather new data 
from observation of living speech, of great orators, actors, 
gentlemen. Then cums critical study of the laws or rules 
working in these facts of language, with a view to teach them 
to new generations and to improve the speech. 

Work of this sort is at first of narrow range, and small 
bulk, and hasty induction. Personal authority is more lively 
in it than reason. Mere grammarians or dictionary-makers 
ar of slight esteem. But great authors, Dryden, Pope, 
Addison, Swift, enounce maxims of style and definitions of 
words, and pronounce sentences of outlawry on certain words 
and frases, and of pardon or approval on others. By and 
by a French Academy or Dr. Johnson is able to produce 
a great dictionary, including standard words enough to con- 
stitute a language, a work supported at every word by an 
authoritativ body of authors and enforced by the power and 
personal authority of a dictator in the relm of letters. Such 
a book is a record of standard English. It is not perfect, of 
course, not infallibl. From its decisions an appeal always 
lies to the classic English authors and to reason. In the 
English language ther hav been a succession of diction- 
aries and grammars making continual, tho slow, advance 
in recording the standard speech. These books also ar 
authorities, and help to shape the speech. They ar like the 
decisions of the judges in common law. In deciding what 
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law is, they make law for the future. So the students of 
language teaching laws of language make them efFectiv in 
the language of the next generation. Ther is standard 
speech, as ther is common law. 

This standard English is an ideal, somewhat different from 
colloquial speech, not spoken in perfection by any one, not 
even perfectly recorded or described in any book. It has its 
history. It is still making history. Its definitions and idioms 
hav been more studied than its pronunciation and spelling, 
but these too hav their standard forms. At the meeting of 
this Association at Hanover in 1884 I presented a paper on 
the influence of writn English and of the linguistic author- 
ities upon spoken English. It was an examination of the 
pronunciation in Walker's dictionary and showd that a very 
large number of changes in pronunciation has taken place 
since that book was writn, and that they hav most of them 
been in accordance with the recommendations of the diction- 
ary, and many of them contrary to the law of least effort. 

The following classes of sounds wer mentiond as having 
changed in England, and more in America. 

1. a preceded by guttural g ox c softend by the intervention of ^. 
" When the a is pronounced short as in the first syllables of candle^ 
gander^ &c., the interposition of the e is very perceptible and indeed 
unavoidable ; for though we can pronounce guard and cart without 
interposing the e, it is impossible to pronounce garrison and carriage 
in the same manner." 

2. e before r pronounced a in cUrk, sergeant ^ servant, mer- 
chanty &c. 

3. e pronounced / m yes, pretty, engine, &c. 

4. / pronounced /, in an initial syllabi unaccented before a syllabi 
beginning with a consonant : didactic, digamma, dilate, fidelity, &c. 

5. Words ending in silent e after a short vowel : crocodile, colum- 
bine, eglantine, metalline, &c. 

6. The unaccented vowels pronounced in England with the ob- 
scure sound ar now in large numbers distinguisht in America. 

7. s pronounced as :: between two sonants by Walker often has its 
name sound : disable, disdain, absolve, resignation, nasal, &c. 

8. d-^-i and d-\-y sounded j by Walker, and t-\'i, t-\'y sounded 
ch, ar now often dy and ty : soldier, educate, nature, &c. 
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A large number of anomalous words which Walker notes 
as having a deplorabl pronunciation hav becum regular: 
acUeptabUy dlienate^ annihilate^ apostle^ apotlucary^ apron^ as- 
paraguSy authority ^ been^ bellows^ chorister^ confessor^ construe^ 
cucumber y catchy caviare ^ chap^ charts china ^ dictionary ^ oat- 
mealy ostrich, schedule, &c., &c. 

A comparison of later pronouncing dictionaries shows that 
ther is a constant and rapid change in the direction of what 
ar recognized by the authorities as analogies of the language, 
and of etymological truth. In Walker's day, catch was almost 
universally pronounced cdtch in the capital ; chap was calld chdp, 
and described as " one of those incorrigibl words the pronun- 
ciation and orthografy of which must ever be at variance " ; 
chart was "almost or quite universally pronounced" cart ; 
china was c/idne ; cucumber "WdiS "too firmly fixt in its sound 
of cowcumber to be alterd," and "must be clast with its 
irregular fellow esculent asparagus,'' {sparrow grass) ; dic- 
tionary "n^s "a few years ago universally pronounced dixnary, 
and a person would have been thought a pedant who pro- 
nounced it as spelt, but now dixnary is rather vulgar.*' 
Hundreds of such pronunciations hav givn place to regular 
and distinct articulation of the writn words. The law of 
least effort has yielded to the teaching of the schoolroom. 
Physiological laws exert less effect than ideals, than reason. 
Tradition yields to culture. 

Our pronouncing dictionaries hav heretofore givn the full, 
distinct sounds of English words as utterd by traind orators 
speaking them with emfasis. In American schools these 
sounds ar carefully tayght, and constitute the primary con- 
cept of the word. 

Teaching pronunciation has two parts, first : giving a clear 
and distinct concept of the sound to be utterd ; second, 
training the vocal organs to make the sound correctly upon 
a volition to utter the concept. We do not in speaking wil 
to move each separate muscl, we only wil to make the sound, 
to utter the concept. 

And teaching conversation, or any connected discourse, 
implies more than this. As we talk we wil to sound our 
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concepts. But the law of least effort works, and in conver- 
sation especially we do not use energy enuf to put the organs 
of speech thru the proper movements, or send up volume of 
voice sufficient to bring out the resonance of the vowel cham- 
bers. The same letter in different words, the same word in 
different relations to accent, emfasis, and feeling, varies freely 
by shades of sound so delicate that no notation can giv them. 
The speech is, as J. Grimm says, nicht einmal lehrbaren, nur 
lernbaren. It cannot be taught, it may be caught. 

It has been common to teach foreners the standard pronun- 
ciation, and let them catch the conversational weakenings. 
But the new fonetists propose to teach conversational pro- 
nunciation as primary English. The sentence is taken as a 
unit, and sentences ar caught by imitation of their colloquial 
utterance in London. It is denied that ther is any such 
speech as the standard speech of the dictionaries. 

In answer to this it has been said that the standard speech 
is embodied in literature and recorded in dictionaries and 
grammars. For pronunciation we look to the rhythms and 
rimes of the poets. These assure us of the number of sylla- 
bls in the words they use, of their accent and the resem- 
blances of sound in the accented syllabls. The new fonetists 
pronounce difference difruns. But one of the best known 
stanzas of Wordsworth reads : 

" She lived unknown, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be ; 
But she is in her grave, and, oh, 
The difference to me." 

And Tennyson says in another verse almost as famous : 

** For woman is not undevelopt man. 

But diverse : could wf make her as the man. 
Sweet love were slain ; his dearest bond b this. 
Not like to like, but like in difference." 

The Princess y vii., 262. 
And again : 

** Or will one beam be less intense 
When thy peculiar difference 
Is canceird in the world of sense?" 

The Two Voices^ 41. 
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Ornament is to be taught as ddnHmiint. But no great poet 
has rimed with dropt rs, as born with daivn, doors with cause, , 
as Mr. Sweet does, or with -ment as -miint, 

•• She was a phantom of delight 
When first she gleamM upon my sight ; 
A lovely apparition, sent 
To be a moment's ornament." 

Wordsworth, 
•* Each month is various to present 
The world with some development." 

Tennyson, The Two Voices, 75. 

Many facts about pronunciation which cannot be lernd 
from the poets ar lernd from observation of living orators 
and actors, and recorded on the ground of wide induction. 

A person who has been traind to standard pronunciation is 
easily distinguisht from an untraind speaker, even in his 
colloquial utterances. 

His variations from the standard sounds ar weakenings ; 
the concept is present, the organs move. An attentiv 
listener close before him can distinguish each letter. 
Illiterates leav their organs in the neutral position, and 
positivly make the neutral vowel of but or burr for any 
unaccented vowel, and make no movement to articulate many 
consonants. 

Colloquial pronunciation is not fixt for familiar sentences, 
much less for literature. Contractions, weakenings, ar used 
or not according to the feeling of the moment, the emestness 
or levity of the speaker, the connection suggesting distinct- 
ness or plesant rhythm, the persons addrest, and other 
causes. 

The clear tones, in short, should be dominant, the others 
tastefully used in particular connections and moods. Ameri- 
can habits in this matter differ much from those of London, 
as shQwn by the new fonetists. When one of their periodi- 
cals prints one of my letters in their spelling, I feel as if they 
misrepresented my tone and manner as well as pronunciation. 

Untraind popular orators from England, whose oratory is 
only a loud utterance of their colloquial articulation, ar not 
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easily understood by American audiences, but when English 
scholars do us the honor of addressing the Philological Asso- 
ciation, nobody notices their pronunciation as peculiar. A 
Frenchman or German who was grounded first in the London 
colloquial, and had no guiding concepts of the standard pro- 
nunciation, would be thereby markt in America as a forener, 
and an illiterate one. 

It is very desirabl for the science of language to hav 
minute and accurate accounts of the conversational speech of 
Londoners. Such accounts ar also of much use to persons 
who wish to pass for nativs of the metropolis. Similar 
accounts of the speech at Oxford and Cambridge, at Edin- 
burgh and Dublin, at New York, Boston, Chicago, San 
Francisco, would hav like value. But in order of teaching 
these should be secondary to the classic speech. 

It is also possibl and desirabl to determin a standard con- 
versational utterance, so far as to record in the dictionaries 
the common weakenings and the limits of allowabl weaken- 
ings in each word as secondary to the ruling concept. Such 
a record is to be attempted in the Century dictionary. It 
must be establisht by induction, as an ideal from wide and 
select observation, shaped under the direction of laws of 
economy and eufony. It must not accept dialectical peculiar- 
ities. 

Since the colloquial speeches of different regions of English 
speaking peopls are different no one of them should be sub- 
stituted for the standard speech of literature as giving the 
ruling concepts for pronunciation. 

Standard English, the heir of all the ages, resting on a 
solid foundation of literature and observations, recorded in 
dictionaries and grammars, is a permanent and authoritativ 
institution, a stronghold of the unity and power of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. It has a right of possession not to be devested 
by singl localities or passing fashions. 
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VI. — Register of New Words, 

By FISK p. brewer, 
grinnell, iowa. 

It is proposed that the Philological Association publish 
from time to time a register of new words. One advantage 
of such publication would be to direct seasonable attention 
to the words, and thus to bring to light the circumstances of 
their origin. Evidence of when and by whom they wer first 
uzed might thus be saved from oblivion. The preparing of 
such an annual list would require the cooperation of numbers, 
and would accord wel with the purpose of the Association.^ 

" New words " means practically words not yet in any dic- 
tionary. Whoever meets a word in his reading not found with 
the right meaning in any dictionary accessible to him should 
copy the passage on a postal card, or on paper of that size. 
The word itself should be writn plainly on the upper left- 
hand comer, and then the name of the author, the title of 
the book or jumal, the date, with the page, and any other 
fact needed to verify the reference. These citations should 
be forwarded to a designated officer or committee of the 
association ; such new words as seem worthy of acceptance 
to be printed with their authorities in the Proceedings. 

The plan may be illustrated by the list of words givn 
below. Some of its words would perhaps be excluded by 
more careful taste. Where an erlier or better exampl can 
be reasonably hoped for, the word and authority may be 
printed without the quotation, as under boodler. When ex- 
ampls of erlier use afterwards come in, the date, and in 

• 

^ In accordance with Professor Brewer's proposition, the Executive Committee 
invite communications and contributions of the kind described above, as an 
experiment AU communications relating to the subject should be addressed 
to the Secretary, who under the direction of a sub-committee will edit the material 
furnished, and publish it from time to time in the Proceedings. — Secretary. 
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important cases, the citation itself, may be givn, as under 
belligerency. The erliest exampl of belligerency which Mur- 
ray givs is from a Boston newspaper in 1863. Words 
need not be defined when the meaning is plain in the quota- 
tion, but some, like arbutus and baldy may require a note to 
explain them. An adjectiv when first uzed as a noun, or a 
noun uzed as a verb, may be considerd a new word ; so also 
words which hav a new sense should be sent in, and com- 
pound words when they need defining, like biscuit-block or 
body-wood. Words which hav not been uzed in print should 
not be enterd in the list. It may be worth noticing that 
one man speaks of a clevel of com, and another of throw- 
ing a darnicy and a student of having to bach because of 
the high price of board. But printing is so easy now that 
it is wel to wait for bona fide printed exampls ; albeit not 
every monstrosity christend by printer*s ink can be accepted 
as a living word. 

If the registering of words should meet with favor, the 
cards sent to the Committee might be preservd in a box in 
alfabetical order, as a card-catalog of new words. Any mem- 
ber could make a catalog of his own by pasting each printed 
citation of successiv years on a small separate card. Or, if 
printed on thin paper, each citation might be pasted in the 
dictionary on the margin of the page where it belongs, or all 
together on fly-leaves at the end of the volume. 



REGISTER OF NEW WORDS 
(Not found in Murray's Historical Dictionary, 1888). 



abeach 1888 F. Marion Craw- 
ford With the Immortals xiv Dread 
not the reef, as with long sweep you 
send Your ship abeach ! 

abrim 1887 Lizette W. Reese 
Poems 42 And there a thorn-bush 
stood, Astir with bees, abrim with 
blossoms gay. 

acolytic 1887 Wm. F. Warrfj* in 
iV. Y. Independent May 12 p. 6 His 
[the preacher's] two acolytic serving- 
lads were properly cuddled down in 
the narrow corners behind him. 



adaxnantologist 1861 Congrrga- 
tionalist {Boston) The most pro- 
found adamantologist in the world is 
the Duke of Brunswick. 

adorant 1888 The Nation 29 

March 262 Behind him stands a 
woman, while in front is an altar 
^ith an adorant. 

adreaming 1861 James Phinney 
7he Sword and the Plow The 
meadows as green as green could 
be, All sweeping down to the mut- 
tering sea, Adreaming on its bed. 
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allare 1886 Mary N. Murfree 
In ifu Clouds xvii The flaming base 
of the opposite mountain, all luridly 
aflare in the windy dusk. 

afleeting 1861 James Phinney 
Th€ Sword and the Plow I watched 
the clouds above Afleeting through 
the blue. 

agro'w 1887 LiZETTE W. Reese 
Forms 28 She stood and smiled. 
I did not know Which was the 
whitest thing in June, She, or that 
bush a-grow. 

aUveneas 1885 Arlo Bates A 
Whed of Fire xii There*s an air 
of — of — well, of aliveness about you 
that you don't have much nowa- 
days. 

alooae 1885 Mary N. Murfree 
Frophet of Smoky Mountains ii His 
shifting eyes . . . betokened but little 
anxiety for the Principle of Evil aloose 
in the Big Smoky. 

alUtadinoiia 1888 The Advame 
Nov. 29 p. 771 That building has 
already reached its thirteenth story. 
. . , Perhaps it will rest awhile before 
aspiring to any more altitudinous dis- 
tinction. 

amatively 1883 C. L. Norton 
in The Continent 17 Oct. 486 The 
practical jokers are indulging in their 
not always considerate devices, the 

- amatively inclined making eyes at 
each other. 

anacoluth 1850 J. T. Champlin 
Kiihner's Latin Grammar remodeled 
308 Anacoluths are of two kinds, 
grammatical and rhetorical. 

anacolnthoiiB 1850 £. A. John- 
son Notes on Cicero, A/aniL vii 
This sentence is anacoluthous. 

apnff 1888 T. MuNsoN Coan in 
Harpers Young People 3 Jan. 176 
The hopeful youngster may be seen 
in the street, in all his pride, all apufl* 
with cheap tobacco. 

aquirk 1888 Margaret £. Ditto 
in Harpers Young People 24 Jan. 
227 All the baby is alive with laugh- 
ter: ... his ten toes are all awork 
and aquirk. 



arbtitaa [Note the accent] 1886 
Mary E. Vandyne The Revolt of 
the Flowers She was followed by 
Arbutus, Who cried, "It's jolly here; 
I'm sure 'twould never suit ixs, That 
world so cold and drear." 

aBhimmer 1886 Mary N. Mur- 
free In the Clouds xiv It [a fir] 
was all a-shimmer with the frost. 

athetize 1888 Walter Leaf The 
Iliad ii 89 The line was athetized 
by . . . Aristophanes, but there is no 
obvious reason for its condemnation. 

atime 1887 Margaret E. Ditto 
in Harpers Young People 27 Dec. 
143 Christmas. Every purpose and 
plan of her little round was atune 
and atime to that promised joy. 

auditdaing 1888 Joseph Jastrow 
in Popular Sci. Mont/ily Sept. 600 
. . . persons who possess this " auditiz- 
ing" power to an unusual degree . . . 
Mozart, who remembered the " Mise- 
rere " of the Sistine Chapel after two 
hearings. 

avertive 1888 Home Decoration 

N. Y. May 12 The chief measures 
are avertive and not necessarily ex- 
pensive. 

aT^heel 1888 Fred Wilson in 

Outing for July An Irish Outing 
Awheel. 

bald sb 1885 Mary N. Murfree 
Prophet of Smoky Mountains xv 
Only the immaculate whiteness of 
those lofty regions of the balds with- 
stood the thaw. 

ballotorial 1883 A. W.Tourgee 
in The Continent 17 Oct. 502 It 
proposed ... to deprive those already 
voters of the ballotorial power. 

bassy 1862 Joel Benton The 

Humming Bird in iV. Y. Independent 
12 June He hath no song: the bassy 
stir Of his wings' ceaseless mellow 
whirr Becomes his soul's interpre- 
ter. 

bedlamish 1885 The Buntling 
Ball 48 Or is it a mere monomania, 
a bedlamish kind of caprice? 

[belligerency] 1861 Wm. H. 

Seward Letter to Lord Lyons 26 
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Dec. A judicial prosecution there in 
Admiralty which will try and decide 
the questions of belligerency, neutral- 
ity, contraband and capture. 

boratement 1883 Marion Har- 
LAND Judith xxiii She bent the 
energies of arm and tongue to her 
effort to help the horse up and to the 
salutary beratement of his owner. 

betrlckod 1862 N, Y. Indipen- 

dent 9 Jan. Our flippant throng of 
betricked scribblers. 

bewhlmper 18S7 George Mere- 
dith "To Children" in Eng, lU. 
Magazine Dec. p. 184 He bewhim- 
percd his welting, and I Scarce 
thought it enough for him. 

blissarded 1888 The Independent 
P'eb. 16 Windy and blizzarded 
Chicago. 

blisaardy 1888 Iowa College News 
letter Jan. The almost unprece- 
dented cold and blizzardy weather. 

bonnotry 1861 W. H. Russell 
Letter to London Times 19 Sept. 



Crinoline, yellow shawls, pink and 
white dresses, wonderful bonnetry and 
very quaint booting. 

boodler 1886 Chicago Tribune 

18 Dec. p. 4. 

boomiflll 1889 In Boston Tran- 
script Feb. Quite a boomish feel- 
ing in the air as the days go on 
lengthening. 

bumming 1880 Joel Chandlfr 
Harris Uncle Rentu^ Songs Vou 
better come now ef you comin' — 
Ole Satun is loose en a bummin' — 
De wheels er distruckshun is a hum> 
min'. 

bonkioa 1887 Mrs. E. B. Cusixr 
Tenting on the Plains (Title of a 
picture) Pine tree Rattler, Tarantula, 
Scorpion, Homed Toad, Centipede, 
Our Bunkies. 

buttercupped 1888 Mrs. H. 

Ward Robert Elsmere xliv a waver- 
ing rainy light played . . . over the 
butter-cupped river meadows. 
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MEMBERS IN ATTENDANCE AT THE TWENTIETH 
ANNUAL SESSION (AMHERST). 

Frederic D. Allen, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Cecil F. P. Bancroft, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass.' 

E C. Bissell, Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 

Josiah Bridge, Cambridge, Mass. 

Kate Holladay Claghorn, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

William L. Cowles, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

C. T. Davis, Packer Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

William W. Eaton, Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt 

L. H. Elwell, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Isaac Flagg, Westville, Conn. 

Carlton A. Foote, New Haven, Conn. 

Harold M. Fowler, Phillips Academy, Exeter, N. H. 

Farley B. Goddard, Maiden, Mass. 

Julius Goebel. New York, N. Y. 

Thomas D. Goodell, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Isaac H. Hall, Metropolitan Museum, New York, N. Y. 

Charles S. Halsey, Union Qassical Institute, Schenectady, N. Y. 

William McD. Halsey, New York, N. Y. 

Caskie Harrison, Latin School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Samuel Hart, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 

Edward Southworth Hawes, Cathedral School of S. Paul, Garden City, N. Y. 

John H. Hewitt, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 

Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Cambridge, Mass. 

Andrew Ingraham, Swain Free School, New Bedford, Mass. 

Martin Kellogg, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

William I. Knapp, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Francis A. March, Lafayette College, EUiston, Pa. 

William A. Merrill, Miami University, Oxford, O. 

Morris H. Morgan, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Edward P. Morris, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 

James Challis Parsons, Prospect Hill School, Greenfield, Mass. 

James M. Paton, Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. 

Ernest M. Pease, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 

Tracy Peck, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Bemadotte Perrin, Adelljert College, Cleveland, O. 

Samuel B. Platner, Adelbert College, Qeveland, O. 

William Carey Poland, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

Thomas R. Price, Columbia College, New York, N. Y. 

George M. Richardson, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
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C. P. G. Scott, New York, N. Y. 

Charles D. Seely, State Normal School, Brockport, N. Y. 

William J. Seelyc, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Thomas D. Seymour, Vale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Joseph Alden Shaw, Highland Military Academy, Worcester, Mass. 

Carl Siedhof, Jr., Boston, Mass. 

M. S. Slaughter, Hackettstown Institute, Hackettstown, N. J. 

Herbert Weir Smyth, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

James A. Towle, Robbins School, Norfolk, Conn. 

James R. Wheeler, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Andrew C. White, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Horatio Stevens White, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

J. Ernest Whitney, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Frank El. Woodruff, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 

Henry P. Wright, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

John Henry Wright, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

[Total, 55.] 
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AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 



Amherst, Mass., Tuesday, July lo, 1888. 

The Twentieth Annual Session was called to order at 3.45 p.m., in 
Room ID, Walker Hall, Amherst College, by Professor Isaac H. Hall, 
of the Metropolitan Museum, New York, N. Y., President of the 
Association. 

The Secretary, Professor John H. Wright, presented the following 
report of the Executive Committee ; — 

a. The Committee had elected as members of the Association : * 

Charles A. Aiken, Professor of Oriental and Old Testament Literature, 
Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 

Timothy J. Barrett, Professor of Humanities, Boston College, Boston, Mass. 

F. P. Brent, Onancock, Va. 

Josiah Bridge, Ph. D., Cambridge, Mass. 

Frank M. Bronson, Instructor in Greek and Latin, Brown University, 
Providence, R. L 

Charles F. Castle, Professor of Greek, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 

Charles Chandler, Professor of Latin, Denison University, Granville, O. 

A. C. Chapin, Professor of Greek, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 

Kate Holladay Claghorn, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

David Y. Comstock, Professor of Latin, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 

William L. Cowles, Assistant Professor of Latin, Amherst College, Am- 
herst, Mass. 

Richard S. Colwell, Professor of Greek, Denison University, Granville, O. 

Edward G. Coy, Professor of Greek, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 

John M. Crow, Professor of Greek, Grinnell College, Grinnell, la. 

William L. Gushing, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 

Sanford L. Cutler, Principal of Lawrence Academy, Groton, Mass. 

Howard Edwards, Professor in University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 

Joseph Emerson, Professor of Greek, Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 

Arthur J. Evans, Professor of Greek, Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 

Thomas Fell, President of St, John's College, Annapolis, Md. 

Paul C. Gandolfo, St. Louis, Mo. 

* In this list are included the names of all persons elected to membership at the Twentieth 
Annual Session of the Association. The addresses given are, as far as can be, those of the wbter 
ol 1888^. 
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Horace Goodhue, Jr., Professor of Greek, Carleton College, Northfield, 
Minn. 

Abby M. Goodwin, Associate Professor of Latin, Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie,'N. Y. 

Randall C. Hall, Professor in the General Theological Seminary, New 
York, N. Y. 

Carter J. Harris, Professor of Latin, Washington-Lee University, Lexing- 
ton, Va. 

Edward South worth Hawes, Cathedral School of S. Paul, Garden City, 
N.Y. 

Addison Hogue, Professor in Hampden-Sidney College, Va. 

William Houston, Toronto, Can. 

W. L Hunt, Tutor in Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Andrew Ingraham, Swain Free School, New Bedford, Mass. 

Thomas W. Jordan, President of Emory and Henry College, Emory, Va. 

R. V. Jones, Professor of Greek and Latin in Acadia College, Wolfevillc, 
N. S. 

William A. Lamberton, Professor of Greek, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

William Cranston Lawton, Cambridge, Mass. 

Abby Leach, Associate Professor of Greek, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y. 

Gonzalez Lodge, Professor of Greek, Davidson College, N. C. 

Frances E. Lord, Professor of Latin, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 

Charles Louis Loos, President of Kentucky University, Lexington, Ky. 

B. C. Mathews, Newark, N. J. 

J. T. Lees, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Frank G. Moore, Tutor in Latin, Yale University, Newhaven, Conn. 

John Robert Moses, Rugby Academy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Samuel A. Martin, Professor of English, Lincoln University, Lincoln, Pa. 

Frank W. Nicolson, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

William H. H. Parks, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

James C. Parsons, Principal of Prospect Hill School, Greenfield, Mass. 

Richard Parsons, Professor of Greek, Ohio Wesleyan University, Dela- 
ware, O. 

Calvin W. Pearson, Professor of Modem Languages, Beloit College, 
Beloit, Wis. 

William Porter, Professor of Latin, Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 

Edward E. Phillips, Professor of Greek, Marietta College, Marietta, O. 

Harley F. Roberts, Instructor in Norwich Free Academy, Norwich, Conn. 

David H. Robinson, Professor of Latin, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kan. 

William A. Robinson, Professor of Greek, Lehigh University, So. Bethle* 
hem, Pa. 
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Charles D. Seely, Instructor in State Normal School; Brockport, N. Y. 

William J. Seelye, Instuctor in Greek, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Helen W. Shute, Instructor in German, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Richard M. Smith, Professor of Greek, Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, 
Va. 

Jonathan Y. Stanton, Professor of Greek and Latin, Bates College, Lew- 
iston. Me. 

M. Wilson Starling, Instructor in Greek, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kan. 

L. K. Wharton, Liberty, Va. 

J. Ernest Whitney, Instructor in English, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. 

E. Lincoln Wood, Instructor in Latin, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

W. G. Woodfin, Professor in Greek and Latin, University of Georgia, 
Athens, Ga. 

Charles Baker Wright, Professor of English, Middlebiu^ College, Middle- 
bury, Vt. 

[Total, 64.] 

h. The Proceedings for the Nineteenth Annual Session (Burlington) and the 
Transactions for the same year (Vol. XVIII.) were in press, and would be issued 
in August or September. 

c. In commenting upon the list of new members the Secretary took occasion 
to correct a misapprehension that prevails in certain quarters as to the nature and 
object of the Association. He reminded the members present that the Association 
exists for the purpose of promoting philological studies in the broadest sense of 
the term, which includes classical studies from the point of view of language, 
literature, history, and archaeology, as well ns the other ancient and modem 
languages, linguistics, and comparative philology. 

While many of the advantages of the Society are doubtless best secured by 
those who are present at the annual gatherings, the successful prosecution of its 
work, — the encouragement of philological studies in America and the publication 
of important contributions to the same, — is impossible without the cooperation of 
a much larger number of members than those who may be able regularly to attend 
the annual meetings. 

Professor Wright also presented his report, as Treasurer of the 
Association, for the year ending July 7, 1888. The summary of 
accounts for 1887-88 is as follows: — 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance on hand, July 7, 1887 $579-88 

Fees, assessments, and arrears paid in $549.00 

Sales of Transactions and of Plates 204.56 

Total receipts for the year 753-56 

$1333-44 
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EXPENDITURES. 

For Transactions (Vol. XVII.) and Proceedings for 1886: 

composition, printing, and distribution 1^79-38 

For postages, stationery, job-printing, clerk -hire 85.07 

Interest on borrowed money, with partial payment (I50.CX)) . 81 .80 

Total expenditures for the year ^846.25 

Balance on hand, July 7, 1888 48719 

^133344 

The Chair appointed as Committee to audit the report, Professor 
C. Harrison and Dr. C. P. G. Scott. 

The Committee to nominate officers for 1888-89 was also 
appointed : Professor F. A. March, Mr. L. H. Elwell, and Pro- 
fessor T. Peck. 

At 4.10 p. M. the reading of communications was begun. At this 
time there were about thirty-five persons present : at the subsequent 
meetings the number averaged sixty. 

L A New Allegory in the First Book of the Faerie Queen, by 
J. Ernest Whitney, Esq., of Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

2. The Changes in the Roman Constitution proposed by Cicero 
(Legg. iii. 3. 6-5. 12), by Professor W. A. Merrill, of Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, O. 

The purpose of the writer was to discover in Cicero*s projKJsed law what con- 
stitutional usages had been already ratified by statute; what Cicero had legislated 
for the first time, being already sanctioned by use; and what changes had been 
proposed which were altogether new. E^ch division of the law was examined by 
itself, being quoted according to the recension of Baiter, 1865. All legal preced- 
ents were indicated by reference to ancient authors under each section of the 
law. The final result of the investigation resolved itself into four categories, as 
follows : — 

1. Moral provisions, needing no statute: that magistracies should be legal; 
that promagistratus be upright, should restrain their cupidity, should increase the 
glory of Rome, should return home with honor; that the senate be faultless and 
an example to the people; that the senate's proceedings should be above criti- 
cism; the senator should not obstruct' legislation and should be patriotic; that 
the peacemaker in public commotion be praiseworthy. 

2. Legislation of customs probably existent : the number of magistratus to be 
flexible according to necessity; censors to prevent celibacy; senate to consist of 
former magistratus; senator to attend meetings of senate; the leader of a mob to 
be held responsible; magistratus to take auspices and to obey the augurs; the 
aediles to be of equal rank. 
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3. New provisions: the censor's active term to be five' years, and the office to 
be filled always; all magistratus to have indicium; the optimates to have over- 
sight of popular suffrage; the censors to be custodians of the laws and auditors of 
the accounts of retiring magistrates; no restriction of consul's imperium to the 
field ; tribuni militum constituted magistratus. 

4. Provisions of doubtful or obscure novelty : consuls to be above law in time 
of public danger; tribunes freed from all restrictions; magister equitum to have 
the right of consulting the senate; the laws de ambitu and repetundanim of 
widest range; the senate to determine the number of praetors; the power of im- 
prisonment, stripes, and fine given to holders of imperium subject to appeal at 
home, absolute to the field. In many cases the doubt arose from the condition 
of Cicero's text. 

At 5 P. M. the Association adjourned to meet at 8 o'clock. 



Amherst, Mass., Tuesday, July 10, 1888. 
Evening Session. 

The Association, with many residents of Amherst, assembled in 
the Athenae Room of Williston Hall of Amherst College at 8 p. m., 
Professor Thomas D. Seymour, one of the Vice-Presidents, in the 
chair. 

The programme of papers for the remaining meetings of the Associa- 
tion, as arranged by the Executive Committee, was then read. 

An invitation was extended to the members of the Association and 
their friends to visit the Library, Chapel, Observatory, Museums, and 
other collections of Amherst College. 

The audience then listened to the annual address of the President 
of the Association. 

3. The Legacy of the Syrian Scribes, by Professor Isaac H. Hallj 
of the Metropolitan Museum, New York. 

Fifty-five years ago a young tutor in Amherst College, and her four-years-old 
graduate, received an appointment as one of the pioneer missionaries to the Nes- 
torians in Persia. Detained at Andover by illness till his ship, which had waited 
at Boston in vain hopes of his recovery, was about to sail without him, he insisted 
upon being carried on a bed twenty miles in a wagon, lifted on board the vessel 
at the last moment, and taking the desperate chance of surviving the voy|ige to 
the Mediterranean. 

To all appearance he was destined to a watery grave. But God otherwise 
willed it The young man lived. After untold privations, distresses and obsta- 
cles he reached his field of labor, gained the hearts of the people, won the confi- 
dence of princes (and, still harder, of bigoted ecclesiastics), dwelt as a brother 
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among the semi-savage tribes — the same indomitables who anciently so harassed 
Xenophon in the Retreat of the Ten Thousand, spent a long and prosperous life 
in the diffusion of light and truth, and left behind him a civilized and intelligent 
cluster of communities, who bless him to this day for the noble harvest of the past 
and the radiant prospect of the future. 

This was Justin Perkins, to whom, in his philanthropic zeal, it seemed a second- 
ary matter that he gave writing and print to the Modem-Syriac-speaking peoples, 
reducing their language for the first time to a written form ; that he translated the 
Bible into their native tongue, producing a work to which Europeans gladly go 
as the main source in a large branch of Semitic science; that he became the father 
of a great, a varied, and an excellent literature in that tongue; that he gained im- 
perishable fame among the higher scholars of the world of letters, besides helping 
them to greatly longed-for stores in manuscript of the ancient language. 

On the occasion of meeting at the college which justly experiences the joy of 
such an illustrious son — not to speak of his efficient comrades, of whom a num- 
ber are likewise her alumni — it has seemed that no more fitting subject could be 
chosen for to-night than a rapid look at those ancient labors into which Perkins 
and his comrades entered, and which they loved so well : the literary legacy of 
the Syrian scribes. 

The " legacy " was defined as the actual remains at hand, without conjectural 
restorations of the whole language and literature, and without paying much atten- 
tion to the Oroomia dialect, the Turani, the Fellahi, the Tiyari, the Mandaean, or 
other cloven fragments of the ancient spoken tongue, some of which, as Noldcke 
has shown, are not the lineal daughters of the ancient Syriac, but of a still older 
member of the Semitic family, and which therefore cannot safely be neglected by 
the Assyriolog^st, though less interesting in a literary point of view. The early 
fragments of the language in the book of Genesis, and its overflowings in Phoeni- 
cian, Hebrew, and the later language of the Talmud were passed over in briefest 
mention. The literature in its remains begins at about the time of Christ; its 
golden age continues to about the fifth or sixth century, having its literary capital 
at Edessa and its provinces from the Mediterranean and the Bosporus to the Per- 
sian Gulf and beyond the Euphrates; its writers in the West often speaking and 
writing both Greek and I.atin as well as Syriac, while in the Elast they did the 
same with Persian and certain of the Indian and Tatar tongues. At the rise of 
Islam the language met the overflow of the great South-Semitic tongue, the Arabic, 
and thenceforward, till the decay of the language as a literary and spoken tongue 
(f.^. 1 2th to 14th century), the masters in Syriac literature frequently wrote and 
spoke with equal ease the Syriac, the Arabic, and the Greek. 

Further, with the exception of a brilliant heathen school, whose works have 
mostly perished, the Syriac literati were mostly Christian, planting their missions 
as far away as the heart of China and the coast of Malabar, and sending their 
hymnology westward to Gaul and southward to Nubia, having Greek and Roman 
civilization as their neighbor on the left, and on their right the barbarism of Kftrds, 
Turks, Huns and Tatars. It follows that the Syriac language necessarily possesses 
a kind and degree of development not shared by the other Semitic tongues, at 
once maintaining a peculiar character and comprising literary stores of a varied 
and valuable sort. We find the fables of Bidpai imported from the Sanskrit, the 
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story of Sindban from the Persian, the masterpieces of Greek literature from the 
West; and it is not more strange to meet a Persian, Indian or KQrdish word on 
a Syriac page than the throngs of Greek and Latin words, with the adoption even 
of Greek particles. Nor is it surprising to find the Syriac the most flexible and 
variously shaded of all the Semitic languages. The ancient Synac literature 
is frequently said to be not an attractive one; but that is true of its belles-lettres 
aspect only. Until the matchless Lucian — himself a Syrian of Shemshat, or Samo- 
sata, and full of Syriac ideas and idioms — is no more printed or read, until Jose- 
phus — whose imitations of Demosthenes and Thucydides are mingled inseparably 
with his native Syriac constructions and word-usages — is shelved, and with him 
the Greek Christian fathers and the Byzantine historians, not to mention the older 
Greek Christian hymns, often borrowed from the Syriac, — until then, it is safe to 
say, the Syriac language will retain its hold upon its loving students. 

The great office of the Syriac literature, however, was the transmission of the 
Bible, along with the choicest Greek and Latin classics, the Greek writers on 
philosophy and science, and the Greek Christian fathers, from the West to the 
East; and thus, in the later centuries, to pass on the light of the Occidentals to 
the Arabic-speaking peoples. Through this channel flowed most of the lore of 
the Greeks to all the nations of the E^t; including no mean portion of the later 
learning of the Egyptians. Translations of the Roman civil laws likewise carried 
over to all the Oriental Christians their systems of civil and ecclesiastical law, 
with the general doctrine of public and private rights. It is this great fact that 
makes the Syriac literature not only indispensable to the Biblical critic, but of the 
last importance to the Hellenist 

This point was much enlarged upon, showing the text-critical, lexical, gram- 
matical, epigraphical and other importance of the Syriac literature to the Hellenist, 
especially in matters which the ordinary Hellenist little suspects. Not the least 
important is the testimony to the pronunciation of Greek words and letters, to say 
nothing of the adoption of multitudes of Greek words into Syriac, made while 
both tongues were living in the same mouth, and continuing through the whole 
period from Ptolemaic times downward. 

The Syrian scribes are said to have copied the Greek even in the arrangement 
of their writing materials and their book -making. It is further certainly true that 
notwithstanding the differences existing between the two tongues, the Syriac gram- 
marians, synonym-compilers, and perhaps lexicographers, for many centuries fol- 
lowed the pattern of the Greek authors in the same lines; often actually trans- 
lating into Syriac long passages from a Greek grammarian or lexicographer — 
since the linguistic facts were the same in both, or at least, susceptible of uttering 
nearly the same cries under the torture of dogmatic grammarians. . . . 

How many Greek scholars are aware that James of Edessa in the 8th century 
substituted the Greek vowels for the native vowel points in the Syriac writing, 
and thus preserved, in their transmission to this day, the common Greek pronun- 
ciation that had ruled for many ages before that of James? My own experience 
is that this fact, notorious among even the tiros in Syriac, is received with utter 
incredulity by most Hellenists, who find it a hard saying because it discloses facts 
that contradict their phonetic theories. 

Yet — not to lay stress upon that — when a Greek author, extant in the original 
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in but one or two faulty MSS., is extant abundantly in Syriac translation (and this 
is by no means a rare phenomenon), it were a shame to neglect the latter as a 
source either of text-criticism or commentary. Nor is such neglect the habit of 
that broadest class of scholars, the text-critics of the New Testament, whose science, 
like astronomy among the metaphysico-natural sciences, is among book-sciences 
the very aristocrat, making the most imperative and exhaustive demands upon 
every branch of human knowledge, and acting as the sole stimulus to force many 
a branch to its highest eminence. Nor is such neglect sufiered by the best editors 
of the text of Aristotle and sundry other Greek classics and the Greek Christian 
fathers, any more than it will be neglected in other branches of Greek scholarship 
when Hellenists generally shall know how much they have to gain from the Syrian 
scribes. Not to mention the Syriac translations of the Iliad and Odyssey, in bulk 
now lost, but of which scraps are floating round in the extant literature, the Greek 
works on linguistic science, on philosophy, on natural science and medicine, are 
largely extant in Syriac, contributing an immense amount to Greek technical and 
general scholarship in matters which are scarcely to be restored from Greek remains 
alone. . . . Josephus, whose entrancing narrative of the Jewish wars presents the 
most familiar specimen of an outside view of Roman history, is an author whose 
lexicography (even) has never been respectably worked up by our master Helle- 
nists; and it never can be done without some knowledge of and sympathy with 
his native idiom. 

This broad stream in the extant Syriac literature, which carried the wisdom of 
the Greeks over to the Euphrates, and with it a number of fragments of Latin 
historians whose originals have been lost, is in itself enough to repay special ex- 
ploration ; and any Hellenist who will try it will find himself richly rewarded, 
'though he will not now be ever)'where a pioneer. 

This field of work was further recommended because of the antiquity of the 
Syriac documents concerned, generally far superior to that of the original Greek 
MSS., by the abundance of desirable and refreshing results sure to be obtained 
by the modest investigator, by the good sense and high-toned brotherhood of the 
scholars of various nationalities engaged in such labor, and the honorable distinc- 
tion already attained by the pioneers in the service. 

In a fragment of the early Roman historian Diodes, extant now in Syriac only, 
is preserved the pretty story of Hercules on the sea-shore of Tyre; how he saw a 
shepherd's dog eat the shell-fish called conchylium^ and stain his mouth with the 
purple blood; how he told the shepherd, who wiped the dog's mouth with wool, 
and of the wool made a wreath, and put it on his head. And when the sun shone 
upon it Hercules saw the wreath, that it was very radiant, and he was astonished 
at its beauty, and he took the wreath and wore it. Thus he discovered the art of 
the Tyrian purple, and reserved it for the Tyrian kings, his worshippers. And 
this Hercules taught the dyeing of all beautiful colors, and showed and taught 
men how pearls go up from the sea. The Hellenist who covets the reputation of 
such a Hercules need not break many shells on the shore of this Syrian flood be- 
fore he will learn how beautiful hues and attractive pearls will come up from the 
sea to adorn his already matchless Grecian fabrics. 

Though to Occidentals the Syriac translations of the Bible fill the largest hori- 
zon in that literature, the notice of them was necessarily brief, although the Syriac 
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MSS^ as a class, are the oldest Biblical MSS. extant, and their value and impor- 
tance of the highest. The Peshitto Old Testament, whose genesis and age are 
still a problem, appears, on the whole, to be the oldest of the Targums, and, as a 
translation, second in antiquity only to the Septuagint. It would seem to have been 
a Jewish work, with later Christian emendations. . . . The origin of the Peshitto 
New Testament rests in almost equal obscurity, though that it is a revision of an 
older version seems now beyond question, notwithstanding the crazy dreams of at 
least one Continental scholar, and the obstinate declarations of some hide-bou^d 
English unclubbables. The Old and the New Peshitto Testaments are two very 
different things : the Old, a mixture of targumic exposition and translation; the 
New an elegant, sweet, and flowing translation scarcely equalled in literary merit 
or fidelity; the English and German being its only rivals. Invaluable as it is to 
textual critics, it is still more so to interpreters. 

The Philoxenian and its revision, the Harclensian, and the Ilexaplar, were 
briefly touched upon, with a note of their inmiense value in textual criticism, along 
with the Karkaphensian, which a series of MSS. show to have been either a col- 
lection of Peshitto and Harclensian Bibles vocalized by scholars of the monastery 
of Karkaphta, or ebe a collection of (" Massoretic ") MSS. recording the vocali- 
zation in disputed cases, or else of both classes together. The MSS. were briefly 
remarked upon, along with the Nestorian Bible of the American missionaries at 
Oroomia, which is the great philological authority in its line for all Syriac scholars. 

The native literature was treated of in a manner too varied and (necessarily) 
cursory to be summarized briefly. The fact that the literature still exists mostly 
in manuscript only was dwelt upon, as an incentive to the diligence of editors, 
and an excellent opportunity for the descendants of Maecenas. P'ortunately the 
cataloguing of the library treasures of this literature has been done mainly by 
men of the most able and enlightened character; the resulting works, biblio- 
graphical in the most generous sense, being such as few other literatures can boast, 
and likewise the delight and reliance of students in other branches than Syriac. 
Moreover, ever since the language began to be studied in the West, there has been 
a knot of competent scholars gathered near all the chief MSS. collections, whose 
generosity in furnishing transcriptions or collations, in making and securing loans 
of valuable documents, has been of the most lovely and praiseworthy sort. The 
brotherhood of Syriac scholars has been almost perfect; from the beginning 
scarcely impeded even by sectarian prejudice or religious bigotry — of which 
striking examples were given. 

The romance of the vicissitudes of the MSS. was touched upon, especially the 
history of the library of the monastery of St. Mary Deipara, in the Nitrian desert, 
now in the British Museum — the story of which, with that of the exciting dis- 
coveries which followed its arrival in England, may be read in Wright's introduc- 
tion to the ** Homilies of Aphraates the Persian," in Curcton's famous article in 
the Quarterly Review for December, 1845, or in the preface to his " P'estal Let- 
ters of Athanasius," and in Wright's " Catalogue of the Syriac MSS." in the British 
Museum. The stores in MSS. of the literature, and those which might yet be 
gleaned from the T(ir Abdtn, the Nestorian mountains, were spoken of, with some 
remark upon the hindrances which delay or prevent publication of MS. texts, 
caused mainly through charlatanism in other branches. The autochthonic Syriac 
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literature was next dwelt upon, with numerous examples from the various S3nriac 
masters from Ephraim down to Bar Hebraeus, — from the early commentaries, 
hymns and homilies, to the chronicles of the crusades, among which the " Dies 
Irae " of the Nestorians was made the subject of especial remark, — as were like- 
wise John of Ephesus, Joshua the Stylite, and others of scarcely less moment, 
sources of which Gibbon on the one hand and Neander on the other would have 
been only too glad to have availed themselves. In their place came mention of 
the eloquent epistolary writers, and of the romances, whose plots clustered about 
events in the time of Constantine and Julian, which certain Arab historians have 
actually taken and used as sober history. 

In the whole, the range was wide; and the purpose chiefly to show the place 
and the setting of the Syriac remains in the world's literature, abandoning the idea 
of an outline sketch of even a branch of the extant literature. Until Hellenists 
generally know how much they have to gain in all directions from the Syriac 
remains, until the lovers of hymnology and a sound moral literature know both 
how much they owe to the Syrians and how much they might glean therefrom, 
until historians both secular and ecclesiastical discover how much material they 
have overlooked, or underrated, or passed oblivious by, — it is probable that the 
majority of the learned in other branches will continue to look upon the Syriac 
merely as a handmaid to the Biblical student, the palaeographer or the archaeolo- 
gist; as a far off thing of little use or influence, — instead of, as it is, a rich reposi- 
tory of truth — linguistic, literary, historical and philosophic, not to say scientific — 
that shall make men intellectually free. Were it only that one might read the 
chronicles of Abulfaraj, or, to call him by his other name, John bar Ebraya Greg- 
ory, primate of the East, the man whose wonderful abilities and attainments threw 
up the last grand blaze of the expiring candle of Syriac literature, the elegant 
writer of the Arabic as well as the Syriac tongue, the poet, physician, historian, 
philosopher and divine, who would have been an ornament to any age no less than 
the wonder of his own troubled period, vi whose grave the Nestorian patriarch, 
his rival, with a train of Greeks and Armenians forgot their disputes and mingled 
their tears over the bier of an enemy, — were it only to read the chronicles alone, 
out of the voluminous and varied works of this versatile wonder, the trouble of 
acquiring the Syriac language would be well repaid. 

But those of us who can remember when the study of Syriac in this country 
was a most solitary and sporadic thing, when Murdock's translation of the Peshitto 
New Testament was looked upon as a superfluous bit of wasteful scholarly amuse- 
ment, when it was next to impossible to get a Syriac word set up at any printing 
house in the country, and when generally the Syriac scholar was pitied or scorned 
as having lost all sense of practical aflairs, if not as a barterer of his brains for 
outlandish rubbish, — we who remember all this, and reflect that now one may be 
guilty of editing a Syriac text in America without being judged a candidate for a 
public asylum, and can even have it printed in Syriac type in this country; that 
it is now scarcely harder for a Syriac scholar to gain the ear of a Hellenist than 
for a Hellenist to gain the ear of a scientiHc student who sees no good in the 
study of Greek — we, who thus remember and see, take courage, and look with 
hope for the time when a work like that of Justin Perkins in the East shall have 
its counterpart in his home in the West; when the treasures of this literature shall 
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take on the pennancnce of print under conscientious editorship, and that which 
is available therefor shall find its way down through translations into the channels 
of common diffusion; when the stores now mouldering in their ancient reposito- 
ries shall be brought at length to light, and — since every effort in these directions 
spreads the English tongue in the East — when a new life shall arise in those 
regions by the spread of the Western languages; and when, finally, a vigorous 
band of American scholars shall, by their very weight, impetus and vitality, put an 
eternal quietus on the wretched cui bono interrogatory of ignorance and prejudice. 
To such vigorous scholars, self-denying champions in mental and moral warfare, 
though of^ener to the martyr or religious hero, the Syrians gave the borrowed 
name of •• athletes," using the term ever in its highest and noblest sense. To the 
day when a generation of such athletes shall arise in our universities for power 
and progress we look forward with earnest desire and hope. 

At the close of the address, at 9.30 p. m., the Association ad- 
journed to 9.30 A. M.y Wednesday. 

A3iHERSTy Mass., Wednesday, July 11, 1888. 
Morning Session. 
The Association was called to order at 10 a. m., by Professor I. H. 
Hall, the President. 

The Association was invited to attend a reception, given in its 
honor, at the Chapter-house of the Psi Upsilon Fraternity, by Mr. 
and Mrs. Elwell, on Thursday evening, July 12. 
The invitation was accepted with thanks. 
The reading of commimications was then resumed. 

4. Cure Inscriptions from Epidaurus,^ by James R. Wheeler, 
Ph. D., of Cambridge, Mass. 

These inscriptions were considered as illustrating a phase of Hellenic civiliza- 
tion and as exemplifying the forms of Aesculapian Worship. The larger part of 
the cures themselves were translated and compared with the locus classicus on 
incubation from the Plutus of Aristophanes. The truth of the poet's description 
is borne out even into details by the inscriptions. Nos. 5* 9, 17 among the cures 
recorded in the first inscription stand in especially close relation to the scene from 
the Plutus. Especially noteworthy is the cure of Aristagora of Troezen in tire 
second inscription, since a similar cure is recorded in a fragment of the historian 
Hippys of Rhegium (Aelian H. A. IX. ^2t)' Cf. Kawadias in the *E^M«pi» *nd 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Hermes XIX. p. 45, who take diflferent views of the 
relation between the fragment and the inscription. Data are insufficient f«r a 
certain conclusion on this point 

Remarks were made by Dr. H. W. Smyth. 

1 'E^l^Mpcf Ipx^^^^^'Y^t >383» pp. 9XZ ff.; 1885, pp. a ff. Cf. Pausaaiai, ii. vj. 3. 
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5. English Pronunciation, How Learned, by Professor Francis A. 
March, of Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

Our pronouncing dictionaries giv the full, distinct sounds of English words as 
utterd by traind orators speaking them with emfasis. In American schools this 
pronunciation is carefully taught, and it constitutes the primary concept of the 
word. In speaking we wil to sound this concept. But the law of least effort 
works, and in conversation especially we do not use energy enuf to put the organs 
of speech thru the proper movements, or send up volume of voice sufhcient to 
bring out the resonance of the vowel chambers. The same letter in different 
words, the same word in different relations to accent, emfasis, and feeling, varies 
freely by shades of sound so delicate that no notation can giv them. The speech 
is, as }. Grimm says, nicht einmal lehrbaren, nur lernbaren. 

It has been common to teach foreners the standard pronunciation, and let 
them catch the conversational weakenings. But lately it has been proposed to 
teach conversational pronunciation as primary English. The sentence is taken 
as a unit, and sentences ar caught by imitation of their colloquial utterance in 
London. It is denied that there is any such speech as the standard speech of the 
dictionaries. 

In answer to this it was said that the standard speech exists in the concepts 
of educated persons, and is embodied in literature, in the rhythms and rimes of 
the great poets. With such persons the variations from the standard sounds ar 
weakenings; the concept is present, the organs move. An attentive listener close 
before them can distinguish each letter. They ar easily distinguisht from illiterates 
who leav their organs in the neutral position, and positively make the neutral 
vowel of but or burr for any unaccented vowel, and make no movement to 
articulate many consonants. 

Colloquial pronunciation is not fixt for particular sentences, much less for 
literature. Contractions, weakenings, ar used or not according to the feeling of 
the moment, the ernestness or levity of the speaker, the connection suggesting 
distinctness or plesant rhythm, the persons addresst, and other causes. 

The colloquial speech of different regions is different. Untraind popular orators 
from England, whose oratory is only a loud utterance of their colloquial articula- 
tion, ar not easily understood by Amerioan audiences, but when scholars do as 
the honor of addressing the Philological Association, nobody notices their pro- 
nunciation as peculiar. A Frenchman or German who was grounded first in the 
London colloquial, and had no guiding concepts of the standard pronunciation, 
would be thereby markt in America as a forener, and an illiterate one. 

Remarks were made upon the subject of the paper by Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, Esq., and Professor W. A. Merrill 

6. Goethe's Homeric Studies, by George M. Richardson, Ph. D„ 
of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Though Goethe's " Homeric Studies " cut a very modest figure beside those 
of Aristarcbus, it is not without interest to inquire, how much study the last 
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world-poet bestowed on the first, and what he gained from studying him. There 
are two points of contact between Goethe and Homer, both, naturally, on the 
aesthetic side. The first concerns itself with the direct influence of the Greek on 
the German poet, an influence dating from Goethe's intercourse with Herder in 
Strassburg, in 1 770. Through the association with this remarkable man came the 
momentous change which completely overthrew Goethe's previous views of literary 
art, and in producing this change Homer, with Shakespeare, was the factor of 
roost importance. From Herder, Goethe first learned what was to be the counter- 
sign of the age : " Return to Nature." This doctrine, preached on its political 
side by Rousseau, Herder applied to literature. The watchword was, as Vilmar 
says, that a return must be made to an original, simple, unartificial poetry of the 
people; that in Shakespeare was to be revered a great, but in Homer the greatest, 
of models. Hampered no longer by the " Three Unities," or any other hard and 
fast formula, was the poet to sing, but obeying only the natural, creative impulse 
from within, regardless of all else. To Homer, it is not too much to say, Goethe 
largely owed his literary regeneration, a fact surely worthy the notice of classical 
philologists. And henceforward a devotion to Homer accompanied him through 
Hfe. 

In 1 781 Voss' translation of the Odyssey appeared, twelve years later a revised 
version and the Iliad. Voss' work won, on the whole, Goethe's approval, and 
during the year 1 794 he read selections from Voss' Iliad on certain evenings to a 
circle of literary friends. After the reading came a discussion of the merits of 
the version as compared with previous ones, and critical observations were made 
on particular points. 

Amid this active study of Homer on Goethe's part there appeared in the 
following year, 1795, Wolfs Prolegomena ad Homer um^ a work that produced 
not merely among scholars, but through the literary circles of all Germany, a 
sensation never equalled before or since. Goethe, in obedience to the wishes of 
Wilhelm von Humboldt, an intimate friend of Wolf, gave careful study to the 
Prolegomena, but at first his feeling as a poet prevailed over his understanding. 
It seemed to him a blasphemous undertaking to destroy the identity of the one 
great Homer, who had been a beacon to him for more than twenty years. But 
gradually the critical spirit and method of the work began to win him over, for 
he was ever open to conviction and an admirer by nature of a vigorously logical 
treatment of any subject. 

In a letter to Wolf, of Dec. 26th, 1796 (No. 2 in Bernay's "Goethe's Briefe 
an Friedrich August Wolf"), he confesses how great the influence of the Prolego^ 
mena has been on him, and how much he owes to the conviction impressed on 
him by Wolfs investigations. For these investigations, destructive as they might 
seem as regards Homer, had had on the poet a most positive influence, and 
directly inspired him to the production of a new work. And this brings us to the 
second point of connection between Goethe and Homer, for here Goethe's literary 
development is indissolubly bound up with the ** Homeric Question." How, his 
own words will best explain : " Perhaps," he says, '* I may soon send you with 
more courage the announcement of an epic poem, in which I do not conceal how 
ranch I owe to the conviction you have so firmly impressed on me. For a long 
time since I was desirous of trying my hand in this direction, but the lofty idea 
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of the unity and the indivisibility of the writing of Homer frightened me from the 
attempt. Now, however, that you have shown these glorious works to belong to 
a family of singers (Homerids), the attempt in a more numerous company is less 
daring, and we may follow the way Voss has so beautifully pointed out in his 
* Luise.* As I am not able to decide on the merits of your book theoretically, 
I only hope you may not be dissatisBed with this practical approval. For the 
active man wishes not merely to convince, but to influence, and this pleasure you 
experience in your pupils every day." By the " announcement of an epic poem " 
is meant the elegy " Hermann und Dorothea," which was intended to serve as an 
introduction to the epic of the same name. In it occurs the famous passage in 
which Goethe proclaims to the world his debt to Wolf: <* Erst die Gesundheit 
des Mannes, der endlich von Namen Homeros," etc. Thus by a curious pro- 
cess the epic " Hermann und Dorothea " presents itself, to use Bemay's expression, 
as a happy and wonderful fruit of philological criticism. It illustrates how all the 
great lights of the golden days of German literature, poets and scholars alike, 
worked together, and were mutually helpful. 

But Goethe was a poet and not a critic, alter all, and in spite of his conversion 
here openly proclaimed, he again reverted to the view of the one Homer. Again 
he became a " Wolfianer," but he finally returned to the " Unitarian " fold. With 
following out his different moods on Homer and the Homeric Question we need 
not concern ourselves here. Suffice it to have shown that his devotion to Homer 
was serious and long continued, and that it is not a mere phrase to speak of 
" Goethe's Homeric Studies." 

7. Volaptik, and the Law of Least Effort, by Professor Francis A. 
March, of Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

The case endings, personal endings, and other relational signs ar in Volap&k 
vowels or syllabls. Each syllabi is easy to pronounce, if the vowels ar familiar; 
but the words ar long, and therefore demand much time and effort to pronounce. 
If Volapiik should become a spoken language, the law of least effort would rapidly 
draw the sounds together according to phonetic laws, and destroy the uniform 
relation between sound and sense, which is one of its principal claims to excellence. 

The objections against languages which ar synthetic and compound freely, lie 
against VoIapUk. The mind is entangld in the meanings of the parts of the 
words, and kept from simpl scrutiny of objects. VolapUk does not attempt 
scientific connotation in its newly formd words, but repeats, for the most part, 
the old haphazard etymological descriptivs. 

8. Theories of English Verse, by the Rev. James Challis Parsons, 
of the Prospect Hill School, Greenfield, Mass. 

The theories we propose to consider relate wholly to the rhythm of English 
verse. We are to disregard, in this discussion, the varied and important effects of 
tone-color, and confine our attention to that regularity of movement which dis- 
tinguishes verse from prose. 
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Two theories are before us. The first and most commonly prevalent regards 
mceeni as the basis of English rhythm; the second, occasionally advocated, holds 
that our rhythm is based upon the length of syllables. 

The latter theory, which opposes the common judgment, has within a few years 
been set forth with an attempt at scientific demonstration by the late Mr. Sidney 
Lanier. His claim is that in reading verse our speech moves along by the same 
law as in music, as far as the rhythm is concerned; that is, it is not only divided 
into measures occupying equal times, but also all the syllables within the measures 
have exact time-ratios with each other. He gives copious illustrations of verse 
thus marked with musical notation. 

The obvious objection to this theory is, that while verse may be thus marked 
and read with a certain effect, it is not the natural and normal way of reading. 
** In speech,'' says Mr. A. J. Hlis,^ ** length is so unappreciable that any attempt 
to prolong a phrase for a measurable duration destroys the speaking and intro- 
duces the singing character.*' 

The only argument offered by Mr. Lanier in support of this theory is the asser- 
tion that all English syllables, in prose or verse, have the exact ratio to each other 
expressed by the numbers I to 2, 2 to 3« 3 to 4, etc 

This statement seems incredible. The relative length of syllables must depend 
upon the number of- their phonetic elements and their greater or less difficulty of 
utterance. Of course, the absolute time taken may be arbitrarily adjusted, but at 
a given rate of utterance the relative time roust depend upon the conditions above 
stated. Now in English we have eight vowels and fuur diphthongs, each of which 
may constitute a syllable, and with these may be combined from one to seven of 
twenty consonantal sounds, differing not only singly in difficulty of utterance, but 
also in the combinations which they may form. The ratios, therefore, cannot be 
so simple as is claimed. 

In the examples given by Mr. I^anier, in which he contends that his method of 
marking expresses the instinct of the ordinary ear, it seems plain that it is only 
the division into groups by the natural accent which thus appeals to the ear, and 
not the arbitrary allotment of time which he gives to the syllables within the 
groups. 

This theory of quantity in English verse disregards the differentiation which has 
taken place between music and poetry since the classic age. At first, rhythmic 
language in poetry had not yet separated itself from the rude accompaniment of 
song and dance. Music was capable of little more variation than was sufficient to 
mark the rhythms of verse. But gradually pure tone and articulate speech began 
to differentiate into their separate functions. Pure tone — in music — has gone on 
attaining to an elaboration of expression which gives it power to utter all the in- 
definable emotions of humanity. Articulate speech, on the other hand, has reserved 
to itself the expression of rational and definite thought, with only so much of 
emotion or imagination as can be associated with definite thought. Music, with its 
abnormal prolongations and variations of tone, is more and more devoted purely 
to emotion and sentiment. Poetry, as the vehicle of imagination or emotional 
iMotight, restricts itself more and more to the limits of ordinary articulate speech. 

> Trans. Phil. Sac.., London, 1873-4, p. xai. 
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In prose, we have this ordinary speech in its unrhythmical form. In poetry, the 
heightened emotion instinctively expresses itself in moods of alternate exaltation 
and depression : the rhythm of feeling clothing itself in rhythm of form. 

A true theory of English rhythm, then, would seem to be as follows : Rhythm, 
in language, is the recurrence of similar phenomena of sound at regular intervals 
of time. These intervals are practically equal. Now, whatever the phenomena 
may be which occur with regularity, the basis or material which is marked off it 
time. Quantity, thus far, is the basis of all prosody, — namely, in the equality of 
the intervals. 

But when we come to consider the phenomena which mark off the intervals, we 
find those peculiarities of age and race to which reference has been made. Each 
age or race will instinctively employ such phenomenon to mark the rhythm as is 
most noticeable in the character of the vernacular. In the Germanic languages, 
to which our own belongs, the most noticeable feature of common speech is the 
accent. " The English language," says Hodgson, ** plants its foot firmly down on 
a stressed syllable, and leaves the other syllables to shift for themselves." This 
tendency, with all its rude force, is seen in the Anglo-Saxon. Accent, heightened 
by alliteration, rules with rough energy with little regard to the syllables which 
intervene. In modern English the rhythm has become moulded into greater 
symmetry of movement, but is still characterized by a peculiar freedom and vigor. 
Its chief charm, as distinguished from the ancient, is that iV is not hampered by 
close attention to the relative length of the syllables of which it is composed. It 
differs from the Greek not only in the indeterminate character of its intermediate 
syllables, but also in the prevalence of preliminary or final flourishes before or 
after the strictly metrical portion of the line of verse. 

But with all the freedom of English rhythm, it still has its law of definite 
measure. This follows from the nature of accent. The office of accent is to fix 
attention upon the significant syllables. But the other syllables cannot be wholly 
neglected as modifiers of the meaning. They must receive some attention of 
speaker and hearer. Thus the number of such unaccented syllables which can go 
with the accented as modifiers is limited. Practically, not more than two such 
modifiers can be carried easily and clearly by any accented syllable. They may 
go before it (proclitics), as serenade; or after it (enclitics), as irtlessly. In this 
way a unit of rhythm is constituted. This unit may be an accented rhythm with 
one unaccented syllable before or after it, or it may be an accented syllable with 
two unaccented before it or after it. In the former, we have double movement; 
in the latter, triple movement. We have thus four normal units of rhythm. 

There is no good reason why these should not retain the classical -names of 
feet, — namely, iambus and trochee, anapaest and dactyl. But there are, besides 
these, some varieties. As in marking time with the feet, in marching step, we 
may occasionally give equal ictus on both the right foot and the left during one 
measure, we may in verse throw equal stress upon each of two syllables in a foot, 
and thus produce the spondee. In like manner we may remit the usual ictus 
during one measure, — the rhythm being sufficiently carried on in the mind, — 
and thus obtain the pyrrhic. 

In triple movement we find also the amphibrach and amphimacer in some of 
our best poets. Even a choriambus has its place without violating the primary 
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law of accent, as before stated. As to the kinds of rhythm most acceptable to 
the genius of our language, we have the judgment of Swinburne, that ''•in English 
all variations and combinations of anapaestic, iambic, or trochaic metre are as 
natural and pliable as all dactylic and spondaic forms of verse are unnatural and 
abhorrent" 

Remarks were made upon the paper by Professors T. D. Goodell, 
and F. A. March. 

Professor Goodell said : — 

Lanier^s opponents are entirely successful in controverting a thesis which 
neither Lanier nor any follower of his has ever maintained. Thus Whitney 
(Proceedings of this Assoc., 1885, p. vii. f.) : "Hence, measure being postulated 
as a common fundamental element, the method of its establishment in Greek and 
English respectively has all the difference ever claimed for it . . . and Lanier's 
attempt to explain away this difference is a failure." So in the paper just read 
Lanier is said to hold that ** our rhythm is based on the /^ngtA of syllables " — 
t.f., inherent and unchanging or but slightly changing length, as in Greek. This 
is distinct misinterpretation, and betrays superficial reading. See, ^^., Science 
of Eng. Verse, pp. 68 f. and 78, second paragraph, where Lanier makes it very 
plain that he holds no such doctrine. What Lanier and his adherents describe 
is not primarily the " method of establishment " of measure, but the measure itself 
after it is established. And here we are nearer agreement than Lanier's oppo- 
nents imagine. For it is now generally admitted, as in the paper just read, that 
our verse is at least in so far quantitative, that practically equal intervals of time 
are marked off by the recurring ictuses. So far we all agree. Our difference be- 
gins at the next step. Lanier and his followers hear in ordinary unforced reading, 
and mark in their notation, not only this equality of feet, but also definite time- 
relations between the separate syllables of each foot — just such time-relations as 
give to music its varying character as in double or triple time. To disregard these 
relations between the individual syllables and mark merely the ictuses is like say- 
ing that in music, while the bars are equal, the relative length of the individual 
notes in each bar b incapable of measurement by the ear, and is wholly indifferent, 
provided only the bars be equaL But our opponents say : We do not hear, our 
cars cannot messure, any definite time-relations between the individual syllables 
of the foot; therefore such definite relations do not exist, and the distinction which 
you maintain between verse in double and verse in triple time is imaginary. This 
is a non sequitur. Many people cannot detect the like distinctions in music; yet 
they exist. For those whose consciousness of rhythm and ability to record it when 
heard have never been developed, either by musical study or by training in genu" 
inely quantitative reading of classic verse, some mechanical contrivance for pre- 
senting the rhythm of speech to the eye would be a help; those whose conscious- 
ness of rhythm has been developed in either of the ways mentioned do not ask 
for such demonstration, but are convinced by the evidence of the ear. But the 
fundamental character of the rhythm of such poems as Lamb's " Old Familiar 
Faces," Browning's Cavalier's song, " Give a Rouse," and many others which we 
describe as in double time and which all feel to be in some way peculiar, is utterly 
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incapable of explanation or rational description by any method which disregards 
the relative length of the syllables. Let some opponent of Lanier try his hand in 
describing the rhythm of one of them in detaiL 

At I P. M. the Association adjourned, to meet at 2.30 p. m. 



Amherst, Mass., Wednesday, July 11, 1888. 

Afternoon Session. 

The Association was called to order at 2.45 p. m. by Professor 
Thomas D. Seymour, Vice-President. 

9. A Consideration of the Method Employed in Lighting the 
Vestal Fire,* by Morris H. Morgan, Ph. D., of Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

The Vestal fire was freshly kindled every year on the first of March (Ov. F. 3. 
135 sqq., Macr. S. I. 12. 6). The writers have left us no information about the 
method employed. As a pure flame was wanted, it could be obtained from no 
other fire, but must have been got in one of the four ways known to the ancients, 
viz.: i) Rubbing together of wood. 2) Boring of one piece of wood by 
another. 3) Friction of stones. 4) From the sun's rays. The method was 
probably the same as that employed when the fire was accidentally extinguished. 
On this point we have the testimony in Festus (s. w. Ignis Vestae), who says it was 
that of boring. We should naturally expect that all the rites connected with the 
Vestal worship would be of the most archaic character, and this statement in 
Festus is therefore credible. On the other hand, the method described in Plu- 
tarch's Life of Numa, chapier 9, is in itself incredible, because the lighting of fire 
from the sun's rays was comparatively a modern invention. Further, this passage 
is fuU of mistakes *m history, so that it may be deemed from ikv Z\ hwh rvxv* 
through -r^s auy^i Aa^orfl-Tijr a pure interpolation. It may be, also, that the words 
refer to Greece and uo\ to Rome at all. A third passage in Julian (Oration on 
the Sun, p. 155 A) is deserving of no greater confidence. It probably refers to 
the Vestal (ire in Hyj^atilium. 

The discussion of Mr. Parsons's paper on Theories of English Verse 
was coutinued by Professors March and T. R. Price, and by Mr. 
Parsons. 

Professor Price said ; — 

Exact observation, made with scientific instruments of precision, f^. phono- 
meter, oti the sounds of English syllables, has entirely destroyed the belief, and 

1 A full dltcuiiitM of the passages cited in this paper is found in Dr. Morgan's article cm 
indent methods of Ugbluie fire, in the Harvard Classical Studies, Vol. I. 
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die po6sibility of belief, in any exact ratio among the quantities of English sylla- 
bles as used in verse. 

In all real poetry, as distinguished from mere mechanical verse, there is a 
tendency to make the stressed syllables coincide with vowel length, and to keep 
unstressed syllables short : this is the ideal of English verse, never, perhaps, com- 
pletely attained, but always to be aimed at : in proportion as this ideal is attained, 
there comes to be in English poetry something of a quantitative balance in the 
movement of stressed and unstressed syllables. 

10. Peculiarities of Affix in I^tin and Greek, by Charles S. Halsey, 
Principal of the Union Classical Institute, Schenectady, N. Y. 

In Greek the following peculiarity is found : Certain prepositions, when used 
in composition, and also certain inseparable prefixes, have in one combination a 
meaning directly opposite to that which they have in another combination. More 
precisely, it may be said that the same preBx is found to be negative in one case 
and intensive in another. It is to be regretted that this feature has not been 
specially noted or explained in the lexicons or grammars, for, whether from a 
theoretical or practical point of view, it has great interest and consequence. The 
object of the present paper is to enumerate the forms which show opposite mean- 
ings, and to propose a solution for the problem of their apparent contradiction. 

These prepositions and prefixes are, in Latin, ab^ df, ex, per, pro, dis-, re-, ve-; 
in Greek, av6f did, ^|. 

The following examples will illustrate for the Latin : — 

j4b. Negative : similis, like, absimiiis, not like, unlike; norma, a rule, abnormis, 
without rule, abnormal ; jungo, to yoke, to join, abjungo, to unyoke, to separate. 
Intensive : utor, to use, abutor, to use completely or to the end, to use thoroughly. 

De. Negative : decet, it is becoming or proper, dedecet, it is unbecoming or im- 
proper; kabeo, to have, dehabeo, not to have, to lack; mens, mind, demens, out of 
one's mind or senses; disco, to learn, dedisco, to unlearn. Intensive : fatigo, to 
weary, defatigo, to weary completely; laboro, to work, delaboro, to work hard, 
to overwork ; d$no, to love, deamo, to be desperately in love with, to love dearly. 

Ex, Negative: norma, a rule, enormis, out of rule, irregular, enormous; 
onero, to load, exonero, to unload; lingtia, the tongue, elinguis, without Ihe 
tongue. Intensive : durus, hard, edurus, very hard ; ferns, wild, fierce, efferus, 
very wild, excessively wild; disco, to learn, edisco, to learn thoroughly or com- 
pletely, to learn by heart 

Per, Negative : fides, faith, perftdus, faithless. Intensive : disco, to learn, 
perdisco, to learn thoroughly or completely. 

Pro, Negative : festus, of or belonging to holidays, festal, profestt*s, not kept 
as a holiday, non-festal. Intensive: gnarus, ^^ixHi, prognariter, very skilfully; 
lugeo, to mourn, prolugeo, to mourn greatly. 

Dis-. Negative: cingo, to gird, discingo, to ungird; similis, like, dissimiiis, 
unlike; facilis, easy, difficilis, difficult. Intensive: pereo, to be lost, to go to 
ruin, dispereo, to go completely to ruin. 

He: Negative : tego, to cover, retego, to uncover ; arguo, to prove, redargue, 
to disprove; probo, to approve, reprobo, to disapprove. Intensive: clamo, to cry 
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outy reclamo^ to cry out loudly against; undo^ to rise in waves or surges, redundo, 
to overflow, to flow forth in excess. 

Ve-. Negative : sanus^ sound in body, sound in mind, vesanus^ not of sound 
mind, insane; grandis^ large, vegrandis, nut very large, small; cor, the heart, 
mind, vecors^ destitute of reason, senseless. Intensive : pallidus, pale, vepallidus^ 
'ntrf pale. 

Examples in Greek : 

*AtJ. Negative : iraA^Tw, to cover, &TOica\^rrw, to uncover; oildi^, to speak, 
to say, &iraudc(», (to say " no " =) to refuse, (not to say =) to become speechless; 
ri^4, honor, &ir<(ri/tof , put away from honor, dishonored. Intensive : SaKp6«t, to 
weep, &iro8avpvw, to weep much. 

Aid, Negative: (tvyyvfUf to join, diaC«^i^/Mu, to be disjoined. Intensive: 
voWw, to work, to toil, 8twirov4w, to work hard or thoroughly, to toil constantly; 
7aXf)WC<v* to calm, to still, 81070X1} WCw> to make quite calm. 

*E(. Negative: 0OiJi6s, soul, spirit, mind, ftcBv/MSy out of one*s mind, senseless; 
ilicri^ right, law, Mikos, without law, lawless. Intensive: v4pdv, to waste, to 
destroy, iKxipBw^ to destroy utterly; iirKi(m, to make or get ready, to arm, i^o- 
%Ki(<at to arm completely. 

For nearly all these cases of apparent contradiction one explanation may be 
given: most of these prefixes denote, either originally or by natural and easy 
transfer, the idea of separation. Separation, of course, can vary in degree, and 
when taken in the highest degree, or completely, it is equivalent to negation. 
For example, the thing most widely separated from the quality " good " is the 
absolute negation of good. Thus we may naturally account for the first or nega- 
tive meaning. 

To account for the second or intensive meaning we must observe that the mind 
naturally seeks a simple form of expression. When in language a term conveys a 
double or complex meaning there are really two meanings, and according as in- 
clination or practical need may demand the mind drops one meaning and retains 
the other. Now, when as above stated the idea of separation in the highest 
degree or completely is in the mind there are really two ideas, one that of separa- 
tion, the other that of degree, expressed by " completely." Sometimes one of 
these ideas may become altogether the more prominent, and the other may even 
disappear, the single rather than the complex idea being more natural or more 
desirable. Whenever the idea of separation has thus disappeared, there remains 
only the intensive meaning, expressed by " completely," ** exceedingly," " very." 

Illustrations of this principle may be found in our own language. From the 
word out we have the comparative outer or utter and a derivative adverb utterly. 
Out commonly implies separation. But the derivative utterly conveys no idea of 
separation ; it has only the intensive force. Thus, utterly vain means completely 
vain. So the expression out-and-out denotes the same as completely. 

In any case to which the preceding explanation does not clearly apply we 
may adopt the following : The idea of intensity is naturally developed from that 
of extent in space or time, of motion or the force that produces motion. For 
example, extent or motion throughout an object (compare the English through^ 
thorough)^ from beginning to end, from bottom to top, from top to bottom, and 
also motion repeated. Motion or force in an opposite direction b naturally 
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associated with the idea of negation. The general explanation above given can 
be applied still more widely and in various languages. 

11. On the Terra " Contamination " used in reference to the Latin 
Comedy, by Professor Frederic D. Allen, of Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

The modem use of this word as a technical term referring to the structure of 
Plautine or Terentian plays is based wholly upon two passages in the prologs of 
Terence, Andria 16 and Haut. 17. The current theory about the meaning of 
contaminare in these passages was set on foot by Grauert in 1833, in a treatise 
** fiber das Contaminiren," etc. In order to explain the words muUas contami- 
nasse Graecas dum facU paucas Latinos (Haut. prol. 17), Grauert felt obliged to 
assume an unusual meaning of contaminare^ — namely, ' stick together,' ' weld 
together,* a meaning which he supposed to be the original one. This view has 
passed into our dictionaries, and is generally held. It is, however, beset with the 
serious difficulty that there is no further trace in all Latin literature of such a use 
of contamino. Everywhere else it means simply * defile,* * pollute,* by unclean 
touch. This meaning can be maintained in the Terentian prologs if we under- 
stand the word to refer to the Greek originals, and not to the Latin plays. 
** Terence ** — so ran the charge of his rival — " spoiled a dozen Greek plays in 
making six Latin ones.*' A Greek play out of which a single scene had been 
taken was 'spoiled* for subsequent use; Luscius and his compeers could no 
longer do it into Latin. This ' spoiling * Luscius characterizes by a drastic meta- 
phor : the plays in question were ' soiled * ; they had been handled by Terence 
and bore the marks of his fingers. The opposite of a fatnda contaminata was 
j9k falnda integra, a fresh, untranslated Greek play (Haut. prol. 4); and the 
opposite of contaminare was integram relinquere (Adelph. prol. 10). 

1 2. The Tripods of Hephaestus, by Professor Thomas D. Seymour, 
of Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Thetis, on going to the home of Hephaestus in order to beg him to make a 
suit of armor for her son Achilles, finds the god making tripods : 

lip^vra, i\i<r<r6fi§wow vcpl ^6<ras, 
vrMovra' rpiroZas yiip itUoffi wdvrat trtvx*^ 
icrdfiMvtu T9pl Toixov 4vera04os fieydpoio' 
Xp6<rta d4 ff<p* 6irh itiitXa iitdtrr^ rvBfi4yt Bi^ttw, 
6^pa ol ahr6fAaroi $4iow hvifaiat^ iyif^pa 
^ifi* adrtf rphs i»/Aa rfofoTO, Bavfta I94ff0cu. — Hom. 2 37^377* 

What were these tripods? A tripod may be a three-foot measure, a three- 
legged animal, a three-legged kettle, a three-legged stand to place over the fire 
(a trivet), or a table (**in late Greek '*), according to our lexicons. Our Homeric 
dictionaries do not give us much satisfaction with regard to this passage. Ebel- 
ing's Lexicon Homericum says: "tripus, cortina. . . . Artificiosum tripodum 
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genus Valcanus pro supellectile fabricabatur." Seiler-Gipelle and Antenrieth 
also intimate that the tripods in the passage before us were designed simply as 
ornaments for the room or as wine-mixers. But the gods did not need twenty 
Kpirr^pef, — nowhere else called rphodis. And if the tripods were simply for 
decoration, what was their shape? Were they ktUles^ and kettles on castors? 
Who ever saw kettles on wheels? The kettle was not so familiar to the Homeric 
Greek as to us. Plato calls attention to the fact that the old heroes did not take 
the trouble to carry kettles with them on their expeditions, but always roasted 
their meat. They boiled no vegetables in camp. The Homeric kettle seems to 
have been used solely in heating water for the bath. From this use, the tripod 
was not likely to be developed at once into an ornamental object of which the 
gods would want a score. 

Commentators on Homer have overlooked a passage in Xenophon's Anabasis, 
vii. 3. 21. In Thrace, at the court of Seuthes, the old customs are retained : The 
guests sit around in a circle; tables are brought in for them, — tables which are 
once called rpfiroSct and then rpcdrcCoi. BlUmner has lately called attention to 
three-legged tables on works of art in connection \^ith a passage in Athenaeus, 
49 A f. 

An examination of Homeric customs and of the use of rpivovs in the sense of 
table makes probable the view that Hephaestus, at the moment in question, was 
busily engaged in constructing small tables or stands which could be used in the 
hall of the gods at great feasts, — borrowed for the occasion, as a lady of to-day 
may borrow teaspoons or hire chairs. 

Remarks were made by Professor F. D. Allen and Dr. Morgan, 
and in reply by Professor Seymour. 

13. Date of the Episode of Cylon in Athenian History,* by Pro- 
fessor John H. Wright, of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

The writer aimed to show that the date of the attempt of Cylon to make him- 
self tyrant of Athens was nearer 640 B.C., when Cylon had won a victory in the 
9iau\o5 at Olympia, than 612 B.C., the usually accepted date; in any case that it 
preceded the archonship of Draco. His arguments were drawn from the language 
of Herodotus (v. 71), Thucydides (i. 126), and the other sources; from considera- 
tions of the probable age at the time of the movement of Megacles, named in 
some of the authorities as prominent in the suppression of the movement, and 
from the date of Cylon's father-in-law, Theagenes, tyrant of Megara. It was 
claimed that the adoption of the earlier date lent unexpected coherence and 
significance to certain phenomena in early Athenian history, the episode thus 
being one of the important steps in the social and political development of 
Athens, and not an unrelated event. 

On motion, the Chair appointed as a Committee to recommend 
time and place for the next Annual Meeting, Messrs. J. H. Hewitt, 
C. S. Halsey, S. Hart, and C. F. P. Bancroft. 

^ Harvard Classical Studies^ Vol. I. 
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At 5.50 P.M. the Association adjourned, and in the evening many 
members and their friends attended the reception given at the 
Chapter-house of the Psi Upsilon Fraternity, by Mr. and Mrs. Elwell. 



Amherst, Mass., Thursday, July 12, 1888. 

Morning Session. 

Professor Seymour, Vice-President, called the Association to order 
at 9.30 A. M. 

14. A New Word: Arbutus ^ by Professor Fisk P. Brewer, of 
Grinnell, Iowa. 

Tht Ar'butus. — Besides the Latin word arbutus (ar'bootoos), there is also an 
English word arbutus (arb'-yoo-tuss), which has the same meaning. It is the 
name of a shrub which grows ten or twelv feet high, has evergreen foliage, and 
bears scarlet berries. It is also called the ar'bute or strawberry-tree, and is 
known to botanists as the Arbutus unedo. It is cultivated as a garden ornament 
in England, and has been almost naturalized in Ireland. Its primitiv home is 
on the north shores of the Mediterranean. The Latin poets Vergil and Horace 
speak of it, the latter as a shelter under which to stretch the limbs, viridi membra 
sub arbu/o Stratus. The present writer remembers seeing it in Attica, and pick- 
ing its berries while riding by on horseback. It is found also on the mountains 
north of Palestine, according to the letter of Dr. Geo. £. Post in the Nrw York 
Evattgelist of May 18, 1888. The plant is not found at all in America, and is 
rarely spoken of here except as one meets the name in reading Latin writers or 
descriptions of foren lands. It has but little prominence in literature. It is 
accented in American scools and by American scolars just as by the English. 
And yet, curiously enuf, our two great American dictionaries, Worcester in i860 
and Webster in 1864, while giving the uzusd definition of the word, accent it on 
the second syllable. 

The New Word. — This identical mistake made by two eminent lexicografers 
was due to the influence of an unobserved growth in the language, a word not 
clearly recognized, a sort of undiscovered planet in the lexical system. The 
Trailing Arbdtus, a very different plant from the European irbutus, receives 
subordinate notice by Worcester under the word Trailing and by Webster under 
Mayflower. Neither dictionary marks its peculiar accent. The plant the Epigaa 
repens is found only in America. Here only is its name herd in colloquial use, 
and to this continent its history belongs. It is an erly flower, with blossoms of 
pinkish white that sumtimes open in the neighborhood of yet unmelted snows. 

According to tradition, it was the first flower that greeted the Pilgrims at 
Plymouth in 1 621 after their first fearful winter. Whittier commemorates that 
welcom by "The first sweet smiles of May," and tels how 
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" the blossoms peer 
Above the brown leaves, dry and dead." 

** Oh ! sacred flowers of faith and hope. 
As sweetly now as then, 
Ye bloom on many a birchen slope, 
In many a pine-dark glen." 

Botanieal History, — The plant was figured in Plukenet's Almagestum in 1696 
(as Prof. D. C. Eaton of Yale College informs me). It was named as Pyroia 
affinis, related to the Pyroia. Gronovius in Flora Virgin. (1739) describes it in 
Latin as an arbutus^ tXiho plania est humillima nunquam a terra assurgens. In 
calling it an irbutus he is not confounding one plant with another, but simply 
recognizing a structural resemblance which is not visible to an unscientific ejre. 
Linnaeus gave it its generic name of Epigaa in 1751. 

In 1806, Shecut in His Flora Carolin. speaks of it as Trailing Arbutus. Other 
botanists followed his example, as Amos Eaton, 181 7; Deweg, 1829; Wood, 1846. 
None of these mark the accent. No dout Shecut or the botanist, whoever it was, 
that first coind the compound name called it, and ment to hav it called, trailing 
Arbutus. This is not a matter of testimony, but of conjecture. At the present 
time, however, the pronunciation arbdtus prevails among the common people 
from Maine to Carolina. No other uzage is known, except among a few purists 
in these later years, and no other is recalled by witnesses whose memory goes 
back more than fifty years. 

A Conjecture, — When was the accent alterd, and by whom? In the absence 
of records, I offer the following conjecture : Before the name of trailing arbutus 
became a part of the spoken language it was uzed for a while merely as a book- 
word, copied from one author by another. Then the persons who first tried to 
pronounce it from books, not being familiar with the European irbutus, and 
knowing no other English word of like ending, were influenced by memories of 
the Latin Grammar to accent the novel name like the participles acutus, minutus^ 
so/utus, tridutus. 

In American Literature. — In recent American literature the trailing arbutus 
is often mentioned as a sweet harbinger of spring. The poets usually employ the 
simple form arbutus, and show by their verse that they hav the same accent as 
the common people. All the examples I hav ar of very recent years. In Long- 
fellow I do not find the word, but he has arbute in this sense with the accent oa 
the second syllable. In his lines "To a Child," 1846, he tels how an Indian 
peasant made a discovery of silver, when he, 

" In falling, clutched the frail arbute, 
The fibres of whose shallow root. 
Uplifted from the soil, betrayed 
The silver veins beneath it laid." 

The first line of this passage is cited in Murray's Dictionary, but erroneously, it 
an example of irbute. 

ConclmioH, — The evidence, then, proves that arbdtos or trailing arbdtos is 
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the name of our American herald of spring. Its accent has the authority of 
general uzage. There is no higher authority for the accent of the original Latin 
word itself. The two words differ from each other in sound no more than the 
pair OTiVtttte and m\nute. The temporary confusion into which the dictionaries 
hav falln wil be relievd by inserting in them such a section as this : 

Ar-bu'-tus, n. The name of an American wild-flower, the Epigaa repem, prized 
as a harbinger of spring; called also trailing arbutus and Mayflower. 

P,S. — There is evidence that the accent arbdtus prevails in England also' in 
speaking of the strawberry-tree. A correspondent from Street, Somerset, en- 
closes, Jan. 10, 1889, a fresh-pickt specimen with flower and ripe fruit on the 
same spray, and writes : " The Ar^f#tus is common here. No one that I enquire 
of has heard the pronunciation arbutus by any one of any account." 

Remarks were made upon the subject by Professors T. D. Seymour, 
F. D. Allen, and B. Perrin, and Messrs. W. I. Fletcher and M. H. 
Morgan. 

15. Impersonal Verbs, by Julius Goebel, Ph. D., late of the Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

The question concerning the origin and nature of the so-called impersonals 
interests alike the philosopher and the philologian : these expressions seem to 
present an exception to the law of logic, which requires each judgment to consist 
oY two members, and to the syntactical rule that each sentence should consist of 
subject and predicate. The writer discussed the several theories upon the subject : 
( I ) that of the defenders of the notion that a subject is contained in the imper- 
sonals (Ueberweg, Lotze, Prantl, Bergmann, and Wundt) ; (2) that of those who 
hold that there b no subject contained in the impersonals, some of whom go so 
far as to require a revision of the laws of logic concerning the nature of a judg- 
ment (Herbart, Trendelenburg, Miklosich, Marty, Heyse, Grimm, Benfey) ; (3) 
that of Paul and others, who hold an intermediate position, making a distinction 
between the psychological and the logical subjects of a sentence. The writer 
aimed to supplement Sigwart^s discussion, made from the point of view of logic, 
by considerations drawn from linguistics, and maintained that all impersonal con- 
structions involve the same subject which meets all cases, though not expressed. 
Many illustrations, drawn especially from the German, were presented. 

16. The Authorship of Luciap's Cynicus, by Josiah Bridge, Ph. D., 
of Cambridge, Mass. 

The aim of this paper was to show, flrst, that Fritzsche's statement ^ that the 
same man could not have written the Fugitivi and the Cynicus is incorrect; 
secondly, that Lucian did write the Cynicus. 

> Edit. U. 9, p. 935. 
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True Cynicism was to Lucian the highest type of Philosophy (v. the Demonax^ 
and cf. Trajectus 7 with Fug. 5). The mass of Cynics of Lucian 's day were 
to him false Cynics. The same man could attack these, as in the Fugitivi, and 
defend Cynicism, as in the Cynicus. As far as concerns the argument, Lucian 
might have written the Cynicus. 

But the language of the Cynicus is not Lucian*s. Du Soul contends that 
almost the opening words, K6fvri¥ fx^iv, could not have been written by Lucian, 
since Cynics in his day were 4y xp^ ictK2pfi4tfou But in every passage where 
Cynics* hair is expressly mentioned the hair is long. The one exception (Fug. 
27) is only an apparent exception; there Cantharus, a Cynic, is spoken of as ip 
XPV Kovplav. But Cantharus in Thrace is said to have turned Stoic (Fug. 31), 
and Stoics unquestionably were ip xp^ KtKopfiivoi (Hermot. 18, Bis ace. 20). 

A striking variance from Luctan's style is the frequent repetition of the first 
word in a clause (cf. cc. 5, 8, 16), leading to the inference that if Lucian really 
wrote the Cynicus he was imitating some one in this. Dio Chrysostom bears 
marked resemblance to our Cynic, both in manner of life and in style, to such 
an extent that some of the Cynic's expressions may easily have been based on 
passages in Dio's orations (cf. especially Or. 72 with the Cynicus). It was main- 
tained that Lucian wrote the Cynicus to show that what he had hitherto been 
attacking in the Cynics was not their dress nor their life of self-denial; and that 
here as elsewhere vrovi^iKoMt he uses the famous Dio for his mouthpiece. 

Remarks were made by Professors F. D. Allen and J. H. Wright 

Professor Francis A. March, as Chairman of the Committee on the 
Reform of English Spelling, reported that no action had been taken 
by the Committee since the last report. There has been some 
correspondence in regard to the publication of a manual dictionary 
using the amended spellings. 

The report was accepted, and the Committee appointed in 1875 
was continued for another year. It now consists of Messrs. March 
(chairman), W. F. Allen, Child, Lounsbury, Price, Trumbull, and 
Whitney. 

The report of the Committee to nominate OflScers was presented, 
and adopted. In accordance with the recommendations of the 
Committee the following gentlemen were elected officers of the 
Association for 1888-89: — 

PresidiHiy Professor Thomas D. Seymour, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Vict'Pretidints, Professor Charles R. Lanman, Harvard University, Cambridge, 

Mass., and Professor Bernadotte Perrin, Adell)ert College, Qeveland, O. 
Sicretary, Professor John H. Wright, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mau. 
Tnamtfr, Profestor John H. Wright 
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Additional members of the Executive Committee^ — 

Professor Martin L. D*Ooge, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Professor Basil L. Gildersleeve, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Professor Francis A. March, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa, 

Dr. Julius Sachs, New York, N. Y. 

Professor William D. Whitney, Yale University, New Haven, G>nn. 

The Committee appointed to propose time and place for the next 
meeting recommended that the Twenty-first Annual Session be held 
on the second Tuesday of July, 1889, either at Norwich, Conn., or 
at Easton, Pa., as might be hereafter determined by the Executive 
Committee. 

The report was accepted and adopted. 

The report of the Committee to audit the Treasurer's accounts 
was presented, to the effect that the accounts had been examined 
and found correct. 

On motion of Professor W. C. Poland, a resolution was adopted 
as follows : — 

The American Philological Association desires to express its hearty thanks to 
the President and Faculty of Amherst College, for the use of the halls of the 
College for the meetings of the Association, and for the invitation to visit the 
buildings of the College; to Mr. and Mrs. L. H. Elwell for the kind reception 
given to the members in the chapter-house of the Psi Upsilon Society; and to 
Professor W. L. Montague and his associate teachers for the invitation to attend 
the lectures and other exercises of the Summer School of Languages. 

A letter was read from Professor Fisk B. Brewer, of Grinnell, Iowa, 
in which the suggestion was made that the members of the Associa- 
tion should prepare lists of new words, or of old words with new 
meanings, in use in various parts of the United States. 

The proposition was discussed by Professors F. A. March, F. D. 
AUen, I. H. Hall, and Dr. M. H. Morgan. It was then referred to 
the Executive Committee. 

1 7. Lex Curiata de Imperio, by Professor W. F. Allen, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. ; read by Professor J. M. Paton, Middle- 
bury College, Middlebury, Vt. 

Mommsen, in his Rdmisches Staatsrecht (i. 50), takes the ground that the lex 
curiata de imperio did not confer a grant of power, but was of the nature of an 
obligatory act, binding the citizens to the recognition of an authority already 
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possessed by the magistrate, lliis view be supports both on general grounds, 
because it is not conceivable that the State should ever be left without some person 
competent to command its armies, and by the evidence of individual cases. As 
regards the first consideration, it is certain that the safety of the State would out- 
weigh all technical limitations of power; and that some practical method would 
be found to meet the emergency, just as in the case of a provincial army suddenly 
left without a commander, or the special authority vested in the consuls by the 
Senate, through the formula videatU consuUs^ etc. It may be doubted, however, 
. whether this irregular exercise of the imperium was ever extended to the act of 
holding the comitia centuriata^ which was an essential part of the constitutional 
machinery. 

The only examples of importance adduced by Mommsen, are three in number. 
First, the consul Flaminius, B.C. 217, who entered upon his office at Ariminum, 
and of course could not have carried this law in person. Mommsen had himself 
held previously that the law could have been carried for him by his colleague, and 
this seems the most reasonable explanation of the case. Secondly, the consuls of 
B.C. 49, who found themselves at Thessalonica at the close of the year, with all 
the machinery of government, but without the formal possession of the imperium^ 
which they had neglected to procure; they therefore were unable to have new 
consuls elected, but continued to exercise command, as proconsuls. This, of 
course, was no more irregular than their exercise of consular command the 
year before; but it seems to prove that the consular comitia could not be held 
without the formal possession of the imperium. The third case is that of Appius 
Qaudius, consul B.C. 54, who declared that he would go to his province, although 
he had not procured this law — that the law was opus^ but was not necesse. 
Mommsen takes this declaration of Claudius as a correct expression of law: it 
seems to me rather to be a technical quibble devised to give color to an illegal act. 

To pass from theoretical considerations and particular instances, to legal state- 
ments: we have the strongest and most positive assertions of Livy (v. 52. 15), 
Cicero (leg. agr. ii. 11 and 12), and Dio Cassius (39. 19), to the effect that the 
military authority could not be legally exercised without the passage of this law. 
It is also explicitly stated (leg. agr. ii. 1 1. 26) that the object of the law was to 
enable the people to pass a second judgment upon the magistrates whom they had 
elected, from which it follows that without it their power would be incomplete. 

18. On the Identity of Words and the misapplication of the term 
"Cognate " to words that are identical, by Professor Lemuel S. Potwin, 
Adelbert College, Cleveland, O. ; read by Professor T. D. Seymour. 

Philology has much to do with the parentage and relationship of words. But 
this involves the question of identity. I open Skeat's Dictionary at the word 
" man." Of the eight words, under this, marked as " cognate," four appear to 
be the same word — " man.'* Shall the same sound, with the same meaning, be 
called a different word because uttered and written by a Swede or a Hollander, 
instead of an Englishman ? If not, shall we allow such variety in identity as to 
include all the eight " cognates," and say that the English man^ the Latin wias^ 
the Gothic manna^ and the Sanskrit manu are one word? 
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In the strictest sense, every spoken word perishes in the utterance, and no two 
are the same. But common sense recognizes repeated and transmitted words as 
identicaL The identity of words is like that of coins. You may identify a 
particular coin in order to determine ownership, but there is a broader identity 
that covers all the issues of one denomination. So you may identify a particular 
word, spoken at a certain time, in order to fix responsibility; but there is a 
broader identity that comprehends all the repetitions of a word, with all their 
variations, from its Brst utterance to the end of speech. 

What are the tests of this identity of words? Of course, all special tests are 
subject to the general principles that establish the division of languages into 
families; and the following remarks have particular reference to the Indo- 
European family. Subject to this condition, then, it should seem that the most 
complete proof of identity would be sameness both of sound and meanings — it 
being understood that the history of the word endorses the sameness of meaning. 
Bat this principle is violated in every Dictionary that gives lists of " cognate " 
words from foreign languages. Are words that are identical in form and meaning 
to be pronounced kindred, simply because they are spoken in different countries? 
If so, why not words of different generations in the same country? Are the 
similar words of various nations analogues merely, like their flora and fauna? 
Unless we abandon the idea of the historical unity of language-families, we must 
believe that these so-called cognates are transmitted by voluntary imitation, what- 
ever lines of race or language they may cross. So long as they are plainly recog- 
nizable as ihe same in sound and meaning, their identity, in the ear of philology, 
ought not to be disputed. 

(2) A second point in regard to tests of identity is that considerable varia- 
tion in sound, or form, is compatible with identity. Illustrations : {a) Varieties 
of pronunciation in the same people at the same time, arising from differences of 
car, vocal power, age, cultivation, etc. The word is identified whenever it is 
sufficiently expressed to be understood. 

(^) Borrowed words more or less changed in passing into a new language. 
If the Lktin air is the same word as the Greek A^p, why is not the English air 
the same also ? Words in the same language change greatly without losing their 
identity. So may borrowed words. If surgeon is the same words as ehirurgeon, 
why is not voyage the same as viaticum ? (r) Words not borrowed, unless it 
be in prehistoric times, but whose form and meaning indicate transmission from 
a single source. Here belong all those words whose variations are recognized by 
Orinom's Law. 

(3) A third point is that considerable variation in meaning is compatible with 
identity. The Oxford Dictionary gives sixteen meanings of the word ** board." 
Webster gives twenty-one to "line." No one questions the identity of these 
words. Nor is it possible to lay down perfectly definite rules for the development 
of meaning. Since the days of lucus a non lucendo, there has been great prog- 
ress towards settled principles, but no rules can hedge the path of mental 
association closely enough to touch its every word. 

It will be seen that these principles leave ample room for the modification that 
a word may suffer from belonging to different nations and languages. It need 
not lose its identity in the mouth of new or strange speakers. We cannot admit, 
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therefore, as an additional test, that identical words must belong to the tame 
language. 

Identity and derivation are mutually exclusive. If a word is derived from 
another, it is not the same as that other. Derivation creates new words. Identity 
declares that a word is not new. What is a new word? and how can derivation 
be distinguished from inflection? Is anuUor a distinct word from amare^ but 
amas, amaverunt and the rest all one with amaref The legitimacy of a derived 
word is established by its equality with acknowledged pre-existing words. Amator 
is a new noun, if it can be shown to have all the rights and privileges of the 
old stock of accepted nouns. And this is shown by its possession of infteciions, 
Amator becomes a source of relational forms; amas does not, but simply remains 
itself one of these forms. Identity has no quarrel with derivation in its business of 
creating new words. It does not claim that all words having a common root are 
identicaL It follows the ntfw-created words through all their change of sound 
and meaning, through all their periods of time, and their places of utterances, and 
marks them as the same. 

Further, derivation takes effect within the limits of a single language. It 
may be accomplished by formatives that are borrowed, as well as native, but the 
process itself is native. There are no formatives that merely make words the 
members of another language. Derivation belongs to the home-department of a 
language, but identity is both an internal and inter-lingual fact. This domestic 
character of derivation lends an inference for prehistoric language that bears 
upon the question of identity. Skeat*s Dictionary, under the word " foot," gives 
nine cognate words, in as many languages, and all are said to be derived from 
the xooi pad, to go. No doubt they are so derived, ultimately, but not separately. 
It seems probable that the derivation took place in the parent language, or in 
some other single language, and that the new word was transmitted, with varia- 
tions, throughout the whole family. 

This question of identity brings up the distinction between "roots" and 
" words." In much of the language used about roots, it seems to be implied tliat 
a root is a sort of latent material for words, with no independent life of its own. 
When we claim identity for the words of different languages, we are met by " Oh, 
yes, they have the same root^ but the words are different." A root is originally a 
word. Else it would never be the root of anything. A word descends to the 
place of a mere root when it has lost its independence through derivation, includ- 
ing composition. Thus, though stare is the same word as stand, it is a root only 
of the word constitution. Unless we are prepared to maintain that the least 
variety in pronunciation or inflection, in the transmission of words, destroys their 
identity, then the Greek vod and the Latin ped are the same word; — not the 
tame to a proof-reader, but the same to a philologist. If they are not, then the 
Old English cu, and the Yankee cdow, and the proper eotu are not the same word. 
They are but cognate, and have the same root. 

The foregoing discussion ought to give some light on the proper use of the 
term "cognate" or "kindred." Its application to identical words in different 
languages arose, probably, from its u.se in designating peoples and nations. 
These are kindred by birth. Languages, too, may be called kindred, if they are 
of common origin, as shown by their structure, whether spoken by kindred or 
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not It is very natural to call identical words " kindred " merely because they 
are spoken by kindred peoples, but the usage is without foundation in reason. 
As well say that the coins that pass current among kindred nations are themselves 
cognate. 

There is, however, a Intimate use of the term as applied to words derivedy 
instead of words trammitud. Thus all the numerous words derived from the 
root sla are cognate, but not the various forms representing the root itself. These 
are identical. These are the parent; the cognates are the oflEspring; and one 
may, if he can, mark the different degrees of relationship with the accuracy of 
the old Roman law, by counting the steps up to, and down from, the common 
ancestor. 

Remarks were made upon the paper by Professor F. A. March 
and Dr. George M. Richardson. 

The following papers, in the absence of the writers, were read by 
title: — 

19. The Locality of the Saltus Teutoburgiensis, by Professor W. 
F. Allen, of the University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

The locality of the Saltus Teutoburgiensis^ in which the Roman army under 
Varus sustained a crushing defeat, a.d. 9, has been recently discussed by Momm- 
sen {Die Oertlichkeit der Varusschlacht^ 1 885) and Knoke (/?i> Kriegsziige des 
Cermanicus, 1887). Mommsen places it at Barenau, north of Osnaburg, chiefly 
on the ground of a large number of coins found in that neighborhood; Knoke 
places it, for strategic reasons, at Iburg, south of Osnaburg. The old theory, that 
it was at Detmold, where a monument has been erected in honor of Arminius, 
bas now been generally abandoned, and will be presently shown to be impossible. 
Another view, especially advocated by Essellen {Das Varianische Schlachtfeld im 
JCreise Beckum, 1874), places it in the forest of Havixbrock, in the district of 
Beckum, near Hamm. 

A clear idea of the country, at some point within which the battle took place, 
is necessary to the discussion of the question. This is the country between the 
lyeser and Rhine, two rivers which at this point run nearly parallel, about a 
Imndred English miles apart. About half way between the two rivers, and 
parallel with them, runs the Ems, a much shorter stream; and south of the Ems, 
and nearly at right angles with the other rivers, flows the Lippe, rising in the 
Osning range of mountains near the Weser, and emptying into the Rhine near 
DOaseldorf. The valley of this river afibrds a direct route to the valley of the 
IVeser, through Uie pass in the Osning at Detmold. This valley served, there- 
fore, as the natural line of communication between the Roman base of opera- 
tions upon the Rhine and the posts upon the Weser: the principal station of 
Lower Germany, Castra Vetera^ was opposite the mouth of the Lippe, while the 
principal Roman fortress in Germany, Aliso, was upon this river, probably at the 
conflaence of the Ahse, near Hamm. Ad eaput Lupiae flumims (Veil. Pat. ii. 
105) Tiberias had his winter quarters, AJ>. 4. A military road was laid out up 
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the valley of the Lippe, crossing the Osning range at Detmold, into the valley of 
the Weser. 

The valley of the Lippe was regularly employed by Drusus and the other 
earlier commanders for the purpose of their military campaigns. Germanicus^ 
however, in his campaigns of 15 and 16, chose another route, by which he could 
have the advantage of water transportation; making his way from the Rhine 
through the aestusuies and lagoons of the Low Countries to the'Ems, and thus 
making the Elms his basis of operations. In the campaign of 15 he followed the 
Ems up to the country of the Bructeri, near MUnster, and from this point visited 
the battle-ground of Varus (Tac. Ann. i. 60). The following year he crossed 
from the Ems to the Weser at a point lower down; and in this campaign, 
although he must have passed very near Barenau, he makes no mention of the 
battle-Beld, — a strong argument against Mommsen*s view. 

The fact that, when on the upper Ems, he was near {hatul procut) the battle- 
field, appears to exclude Barenau, and certainly excludes Detmold, but lends itself 
easily to either Iburg or Beckum. The circumstances of his visit to the locality 
the next year (Tac. Ann. ii. 7) point decisively to Beckum. Hearing that a fort 
(no doubt Aliso) upon the Lippe was besieged by the Germans, he marched 
against them from' the Rhine with six legions. The enemy slipped away at 
his approach, but first threw down the mound which he had built the year 
before in memory of the legions of Varus, as well as the altar to Drusus : nequt 
Caesari copiam pugnae opsessores fecere^ adfamam adventus eius dilapsi : tumu- 
lum tamen nuper Varianis legionibus strtutunt et veterem aram Druso sitam 
disiecerant. The pluperfect disiecerant shows that they did this before their 
retreat, and that the altar and the mound were near the fort upon the Lippe. 
From this it follows with certainty that the Teutoburg Forest was near the 
Lippe : a conclusion with which the locality of Iburg, as well as of Barenau, is 
inconsistent, while Detmold is excluded by the proximity to the Ems. 

These strategic reasons are all that deserve consideration in the study of the 
question. The description of the ground given by Dio Cassius (56, 20) is vague 
at best, and would probably apply to fifty places within the region in question. 
All ancient historians are deficient in the capacity — an exceedingly rare one — 
of describing accurately and intelligibly the physical features of a battle-field or 
any similar ground. Dio speaks, it is true, of mountains and ravines {ipn kqX 
(papiyyd^dri koI ii¥<ifjLaKa) ; and the country about Beckum is not mountainous, but 
consists of a succession of hills and gullies, well suited to an ambuscade. The 
only contemporary writer who speaks of the affair, Velleius Paterculus (ii. 119), 
makes no mention of mountains or even hills: his words are inelusiu sihns 
paludibus insidiis. 

20. Observations on the Fourth Eclogue of Vergil, by Professor 
W. S. Scarborough, of Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, O. 

This Eclogue, unlike the remaining nine, has little in common with the pasto> 
raU of Theocritus, except, perhaps, casual references to a few rural scenes. In 
this respect Vergil has departed from his master and has adopted a style peculiarly 
his own, which in some respects transcends bucolic limits. 
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For glow of imagery and exaggerated efTasion it stands alone. Between the 
human and the divine, there is more of the latter than of the former. It is a 
remarkable production, abounding in passages of striking resemblance to many 
of the old Messianic prophecies. There is just enough of the maze about it to 
confuse the reader and make it doubtful on his part as to the poet's real design. 

The date of this poem is said to be about 40 B.C., during the consulship of 
Asinius PoUio, a friend of the poet To him also he was indebted for the restora- 
tion of his property, previously confiscated by an order of Augustus. In view of 
this circumstance many critics have supposed that Vergil testifies his gratitude to 
PoUio by dedicating these lines to his unborn s6n, and that v. 17, 

Pacatumque reget patriis virtutibus orbem, 

confirms the theory. 

The writer took exception to this view, asserting there is nothing in the line to 
support it, as the subject of reget is not expressed and is likewise indefinite ; that 
the prediction was not fulfilled, as the son of Pollio died in infancy; and if he 
had lived, it could not have been fulfilled, as the description, taking the Eclogue 
as a whole, was not only inapplicable to ** the consular dignity of PoUio,*' but to 
mortals generally. It was true that the golden age was earnestly looked for, and 
that the theme of the poet was the age of peace ^ and as a result exaggerated 
descriptions and highly colored expressions followed as it were from necessity. 
As proof many passages from the poets were cited. 

Many of the theories held by scholars were briefly discussed, and the view 
advanced by a fnu that Vergil wrote under inspiration was objected to. The 
writer held that Vergil probably had some knowledge of the Jewish Scriptures, as 
the Jews were quite widely spread over the Roman Empire about this time, and 
the Old Testament Scripture had become largely known to Gentile as well as Jew. 
There seems to have been a general belief that a Messiah would come into the 
world, and it is not unlikely that the poet may have shared this belief. 

The ground of this statement was based mainly upon the resemblances existing 
between passages in the Eclogue and the language of the prophet Isaiah, espe- 
cially the eleventh chapter of his prophecies. Other Scripture was also cited and 
compared with the more striking parts of the Eclogue (notably Gen. iii. 15; Eccl. 
iv. 24. etc.). 

The writer held that neither coincidences nor the images employed by Hesiod 
and the poets generally descriptive of the golden age could be regarded as sufficient 
to explain these marvellous passages. There seems to be an intentional obscurity, 
which makes the meaning of the poet diflicult to understand and renders a clear 
exposition impossible. If we accept in explanation Vergil's acquaintance with 
the Sibylline books of Alexandrian manufacture, then we must conclude that 
those books reflected Jewish ideas largely. 

The writer also held the theory **that reference is made to the expected offspring 
of Octavianus and Scribonia" to be untenable; likewise, "that the child referred 
to was the son of Antony and Octavia " to be without support. In the first place, 
the child of Octavianus and Scribonia was the wicked and disreputable Julia; in 
the second place, it is highly improbable that Vergil would make the child of a 
subordinate person the redeemer of the Roman world. Then, too, Antony was 
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the rind of Augustus, and one whom Vergil would hardly have complimented in 
this way at the expense of his fnend and patron. 

If any compliment at all was intended in this poem, the writer suggested the 
preferable one among various views, the name of Marcellus, the son of Octavia 
by her former husband of the same name (Aen. vi. 86i sqq.). He was bofn 
during the consulship of PoUio, was adopted by Augustus, and was intended hf 
him to be his successor. Vergil pays him a glowing tribute in the sixth book of 
the Aeneid. 

Adjourned* 
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Benjamin B. Warfield, Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J* 

Frederick M. Warren, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Henry C. Warren, 67 Mount Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 

Minton Warren, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

William E. Waters, Hughes High School, Cincinnati, O. 

Benjamin W. Wells. 

Andrew F. West, College of New Jersey, Princeton, N. J. 

J. B. Weston, Christian Biblical Institute, Standfordville, N. Y. 

L. K. Wharton, Liberty, Va. 

A. S. Wheeler, Sheffield Scientific School, New Haven, Conn. 

Benjamin I. Wheeler, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

James R. Wheeler, University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt 

Andrew C. White, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Horatio Stevens White, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

J. Ernest Whitney, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Charles R. Williams, Associated Press, New York, N. Y. 

John Williams White, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Henry Whitehome, Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 

William Dwight Whitney, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Mills Whittlesey, Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 

Alexander M. Wilcox, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 

R. H. WiUis, Wasco Academy, The Dalles, Oregon. 

Daniel Wilson, University College, Toronto, Ont. 

John Wilson, Victoria CoUege, Cobourg, Ont. 

S. Ross Winans, College of New Jersey, Princeton, N. J. 
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[Number of Members, 365.] 



Ti« Following Libraries and iNSTrrunoNs (Alphabetized by Town) 

SUBSCRIBE for THE ANNUAL PUBUCATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

Akron, O. : Buchtel College Library. 
Albany, N. Y. : N. Y. SUte Library. 
Amherst, Mass. : Amherst College Library. 
Andover, Mass. : Phillips Academy Library. 
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Andover, Mass. : Theological Seminary Library. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. : Michigan University Library. 
Athens, Greece : American School of Classical Studies. 
Baltimore, Md. : Johns Hopkins University Library. 
Baltimore, Md. : Peabody Institute. 
Berea, Madison Co., Ky. : Berea College Library. 
Berkeley, Cal. : University of California Library. 
Boston, Mass. : Boston Athensiun. 
Boston, Mass. : Boston Public Library. 
Brooklyn. N. Y. : The Brooklyn Library. 
Brunswick, Me. : Bowdoin College Library. 
Bufl^o, N. Y. : The Buffalo Library. 
Burlington, Vt. : Library of University of Vermont. 
Cambridge, Mass. : Harvard College Library. 
Champaign, 111. : University of Illinois Library. 
Chicago, 111. : Public Library. 

Geveland, O. : Library of Adelbert College of Western Reserve University. 
CoU^e Hill, Mass. : Tufts College Library. 
Columbus, O. : Ohio State University Library. 
Crawfordsville, Ind. : Wabash CoUege Library. 
Detroit, Mich. : Public Library. 
Easton, Pa. : Lafayette College Library. 
Evanston, 111. : Northeastern University Library. 
Gambier, O. : Kenyon College Library. 
Geneva, N. Y. : Hobart College Library. 
Greencastle, Ind. : De Pauw University Library. 
Hanover, N. H. : Dartmouth College Library. 
Iowa City, la : Library of State University of Iowa. 
Ithaca, N. Y. : Cornell University Library. 
Lincoln, Neb. : Library of State University of Nebraska. 
Marietta, O. : Marietta College Library. 
Middletown, Conn. : Wesleyan University Library. 
Milwaukee, Wis. : Public Library. 
Minneapolis, Minn. : Athenaeum Library. 
Nashville, Tenn. : Vanderbilt University Library. 
Newton Centre, Mass. : Library of Newton Theological Institution. 
New York, N. Y. : Astor Library. 

New York, N. Y. : Library of The College of the City of New York (Lex- 
ington Ave. and Twenty-third St.). 
New York, N. Y. : Union Theological Seminary Library (1200 Park Ave.). 
Olivet, Elaton Co., Mich. : Olivet College Library. 
Philadelphia, Pa. : American Philosophical Society. 
Philadelphia, Pa. : The Library Company of Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia, Pa. : The Mercantile Library. 
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Providence, R. I. : Brown University Library. 

Rochester, N. Y. : Rochester University Library. 

Springfield, Mass. : City Library. 

Tokio, Japan : Library of Imperial University. 

University of Virginia, Albemarle Co., Va. : University Library. 

Washington, D. C. : Library of Congress. 

Washington, D. C. : United States Bureau of Education. 

Waterville, Me. : Colby University Library. 

Wellesley, Mass. : Wellesley College Library. 

Worcester, Mass. : Free Public Library. 

[Number of subscribing Institutions, 57.] 



To THE Following Libraries and Institutions have been sent complete 
SETS (Volumes I.-XVIII.) of the Transactions, gratis. 

British Museum, London, England. 

Royal Asiatic Society, London. 

Philological Society, London. 

Society of Biblical Archaeology, London. 

India Office Library, London. 

Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

Advocates' Library, Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Trinity College Library, Dublin, Ireland. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta. 

Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

North-China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Shanghai. 

Japan Asiatic Society, Yokohama. 

Public Library of Victoria, Melbourne, Australia. 

Sir George Grey's Library, Cape Town, Africa. 

Reykjavik College Library, Iceland. 

University of Christiana, Norway. 

University of Upsala, Sweden. 

Russian Imperial Academy, St Petersburg. 

Austrian Imperial Academy, Vienna. 

Anthropologische Gesellschaft, Vienna. 

Biblioteca Nazionale, Florence, Italy. 

Reale Accademia delle Scienze, Turin. 

Socidtd Asiatique, Paris, France. 

Athdnde Oriental, Louvain, Belgium. 

Curatorium of the University, Leyden, Holland. 

Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen, Batavia, Java. 
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Rojral Prussian Academy of Sciences, Berlin, Germany. 
Royal Saxon Society of Sciences, Leipsic. 
Royal Bavarian Academy of Sciences, Munich. 
Deutsche Morgenlandische Gesellschaft, Halle. 
Library of the University of Bonn. 
Library of the University of Jena. 
Library of the University of K6nigsberg. 
Library of the University of Leipsic. 
Library of the University of TUbingen. 

Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 

[Number of foreign Institutions, 35.] 

[Total, (365 + 57 + 35 + I =) 458.] 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF THE 

AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 



Article I. — Name and Object. 

1. This Society shall be known as "The American Philological Associa- 
tion." 

2. Its object shall be the advancement and diffusion of philological knowl- 
edge. 

Article II. — Officers. 

1. The officers shall be a President, two Vice-Presidents, a Secretary and 
Curator, and a Treasurer. 

2. There shall be an Executive Committee of ten, composed of the above 
officers and five other members of the Association. 

3. All the above officers shall be elected at the last session of each annual 
meeting. 

Article III. — Meetings. 

1. There shall be an annual meeting of the Association in the city of New 
York, or at such other place as at a preceding annual meeting shall be deter- 
mined upon. 

2. At the annual meeting, the Executive Committee shall present an annual 
report of the progress of the Association. 

3. The general arrangements of the proceedings of the annual meeting shall 
be directed by the Executive Committee. 

4. Special meetings may be held at the call of the Executive Committee, when 
and where they may decide. 
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Article IV. — Members. 

1. Any lover of philological studies may become a member of the Association 
by a vote of the Executive Committee and the payment of five dollars as initiation 
fee, which initiation fee shall be considered the first regular annual fee. 

2. There shall be an annual fee of three dollars from each member, failure in 
paymeht of which for two years shall ipso facto cause the meml)ership to cease. 

3. Any person may become a life member of the Association by the payment 
of fifty dollars to its treasury, and by vote of the Executive Committee. 

Article V. — Sundries. 

1. All papers intended to be read before the Association must be submitted 
to the Executive Committee before reading, and their decision regarding such 
papers shall be final. 

2. Publications of the Association, of whatever kind, shall be made only under 
the authorization of the Executive Committee. 

Article VI. — Amendments. 

Amendments to this Constitution may be made by a vote of two-thirds of 
those present at any r^ular meeting subsequent to that in which they have been 
proposed. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 



The annually published "Proceedings" of the American Philo- 
logical Association contain an account of the doings at the annual 
meeting, brief abstracts of the papers read, reports upon the progress 
of the Association, and lists of its officers and members. 

The annually published "Transactions" give the full text of such 
articles as the Executive Committee decides to publish. The Pro- 
ceedings are bound with them as an Appendix. 

The following tables show the authors and contents of the first 
eighteen volumes of Transactions : — 

186»-1870.— Volume L 

Hadley, J. : On the nature and theory of the Greek accent. 

Whitney, W. D. : On the nature and designation of the accent in Sanskrit. 

Goodwin, W. W. : On the aorist subjunctive and future indicative with brws and 

ov fii\. 
Trumbull, J. Hammond : On the best method of studying the North American 

languages. 
Haldeman, S. S. : On the German vernacular of Pennsylvania. 
Whitney, W. D. : On the present condition of the question as to the origin of 

language. 
Lounsbury, T. R. : On certain forms of the English verb which were used in the 

sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Trumbull, J. Hammond : On some mistaken notions of Algonkin granunar, and 

on mistranslations of words from Eliot's Bible, etc. 
Van Name, A. : Contributions to Creole Grammar. 
Proceedings of the preliminary meeting (New York, 1 868), of the first annual 

session (Poughkeepsie, 1869), and of the second annual session (Rochester, 

1870). 

1871. — Volume IL 

Evans, E. W. : Studies in Cymric philology. 

Allen, F. D. : On the so-called Attic second declension. 

Whitney, W. D. : Strictures on the views of August Schleicher respecting the 
nature of language and kindred subjects. 

Hadley, J. : On English vowel quantity in the thirteenth century and in the nine- 
teenth. 

March, F. A. : Anglo-Saxon and Early English prontmciation. 

Bristed, C. A. : Some notes on Ellis's Early English Pronunciation. 
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Tnunbull, J. Hammond : On Algonkin names for man. 

Greenough, J. B. : On some forms of conditional sentences in Latin, Greek, and 

Sanskrit. 
Proceedings of the third annual session, New Haven, 187 1. 

1872. — Volume in. 

Evans, E. W. : Studies in Cymric philology. 

Trumbull, J. Hammond: Words derived from Indian languages of North 
America. 

Hadley, J. : On the Byzantine Greek pronunciation of the tenth century, as illus- 
trated by a manuscript in the Bodleian Library. 

Stevens, W. A. : On the substantive use of the Greek participle. 

Bristed, C. A. : Erroneous and doubtful uses of the word such, 
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I. — The Vowel System of the Ionic Dialect 
By HERBERT WEIR SMYTH. 

BRYN MAWR COLLEGE. 

Of that Greek dialect which appeals to the sympathies of 
the student of Greek literature only less instantly than does 
Attic, we may use the words of Thukydides in reference to 
one of the momentous periods of the history of his country : 
iKkiirh toOto ^v to x^piov. Half a century ago Ionic did not 
form a part of the pioneer undertaking of Ahrens ; and at the 
present day, despite a few scattered German dissertations, 
the history of Ionic is still an unwritten history. Various 
causes have contributed to the delay in taking possession of 
so precious a legacy of opportunity bequeathed to his suc- 
cessors by the author of the De Graecae linguae dialectis. 
Of these causes doubtless one has been more potent than 
all others, — that there did not exist a collection of inscrip- 
tions so complete and so perfectly disposed that the scholar 
might with confidence compare the " testimony of the rocks '* 
with the evidence of literature. 

But now that we are equipped with a collection of Ionic 
inscriptions it becomes the more imperative that those who 
have at heart the history of Hellenic speech should attempt 
to cover that wide field from Homer to the Sophistic Renais- 
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sance, in order that at least a comprehensive outlook may be 
gained over the development of a dialect containing so gen- 
erous a wealth of linguistic phenomena and standing in such 
intimate relations with the history of Hellenic thought. 

Upon the present occasion I desire to portray, in somewhat 
detailed oufline, the Ionic vowel system from the eighth 
century B.C. to the second century a.d., though part of my 
material reaches over into the following centuries. 

As to the field surveyed by my paper, so far as the in- 
scriptions are concerned, I have endeavored to utilize every 
form pertinent to a knowledge of Ionic phonology. Whenever 
it was necessary to compare the date of any phonetic change 
in Ionic with the date of a similar change in Attic, I have 
drawn the latter dialect into the range of vision. Of the 
lyric poets, especial attention has been devoted to those of 
Ionic birth (Archilochos, Simonides Amorginus, Hipponax, 
Ananios, Kallinos, Mimnermos, Xenophanes, and Phokylides) ; 
and I have treated in detail the dialect of Tyrtaios, Solon, 
and Theognis : Tyrtaios, a Lakonian by adoption, but a rep- 
resentative of the early Ionic elegy ; Solon, in order to test 
the question how far his Muse is Ionic, how far Old-Attic ; 
and Theognis, that we may obtain a complete survey of the 
language of the elegy down to the end of the sixth century. 
Herodotos I have examined with special reference to the 
interrelation of the Mss., and trust that but few points have 
been overlooked, though I am but too well aware how diffi- 
cult it is to reach completeness in so wide a field. For the 
language of the philosophers, Anaxagoras of Klazomenai, 
Diogenes of ApoUonia, Melissos of Samos, Herakleitos of 
Ephesos, have been investigated ; and for the older medical 
dialect, those writings of Hippokrates which are least open 
to the suspicion of spuriousness. Of the pseudo-Ionists, 
Aretaios' Pdriai, Arrian's 'IvS^/c?;, and Lukian's Syrian God- 
dess and Astronomy are easily our chief sources ; but I have 
placed under contribution the fragments of Abydenos* As- 
syrian History, Eusebios, and Eusebios Myndios, that we 
may realize the more vividly how persistent has been the 
influence exercised upon later prose by the Ionic dialect. 
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In this introduction I propose to touch only upon one or 
two matters which deal with the wider positions assumed in 
the course of the investigation. 

From the point of view of the dialectologist, the history 
of Hellenic speech falls into four divisions : — 

Period of primitive Greek. 

Period of the life of single dialects. 

Period of the contest of the Attic Koi,vri with the Doric 

Period of the existence of a universal koivyi. 

Within the confines of the second period, Ionic is, broadly 
speaking, the dialect of the literary world from the eighth 
century until it was driven from its commanding position by 
Attic. Through it every creative effort of Greek thought, 
save the Doric choral ode and the Aiolic love song, found 
expression. Taken as a whole Ionic presents in its struc- 
ture a uniformity far more consistent than that possessed by 
Doric. It is upon the evidence of the inscriptions alone that 
we are enabled to assert the existence of sub-divisions, which 
mark the course of Ionic emigration from the mainland of 
Greece. These sub-dialects are : I. Ionic of Euboia and col- 
onies. II. Ionic of the Kyklades. III. Ionic of Asia Minor 
and of the adjacent islands and their colonies. 

I. Western Ionic is the dialect of Euboia and colonies 
(Chalkis, Kyme, Olynthos, Amphipolis, Eretria, Oropos, 
Styra). It still possesses the rough breathing; names de- 
rived from K\ko% terminate in -KKir^^y not in -/cX^? ; the geni- 
tive of proper names whose second component part is an -* 
stem, ends in -4S09, not in -409. These peculiarities and certain 
others (ct < i;t, 01 < G>t, and cases of tt for aa) testify to what 
an extent the political supremacy of Athens has succeeded 
in coloring the speech of the rear-guard of lonism. When 
Western Ionic differs from the Ionic of the other divisions, 
it differs by its preference for Attic forms, save in its posses- 
sion of rhotacism, found nowhere else upon Ionic territory, 
and whose ultimate provenance is still a matter of dispute. 
Another point of isolation is that Western Ionic alone pro- 
duced no literature. Whatever artistic capacity the Euboians 
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possessed tended in the direction of the manufacture of 
vases. 

II. Island Ionic has -/c\%, not -Kkerj^ ; -to?, not -tSo*?. Re- 
taining the rough breathing, which is well attested in the 
case of the Parian Archilochos, Island Ionic thus forms a 
bridge between Western and Eastern Ionic. Up to the pres- 
ent time, no mint-marks of local difference can be observed 
in the speech of the various islands, and the sole ground for 
a separation into two sections, (i) Naxos, Keos ; (2) Delos, 
Paros, Siphnos, is a difference in the writing of 17 = I.E. e and 
'?7 = I.E. a. But at best this palaeograpic distinction, which 
seems to betoken a difference in pronunciation, does not 
hold good for all time, having been retained a century longer 
by the first group than by the second. 

III. The chief characteristic of Eastern Ionic is the dis- 
placement of the rough breathing at a very early period. 
The inscriptions speak with no uncertain voice against the 
existence of the spiritus asper save in compounds, and liter- 
ature confirms this testimony to a considerable extent. 
Asiatic Ionic, like that of the Kyklades, has -/cX% and -to?. 

Now it is a modern discovery that far more satisfactory 
tests of dialect coloring are yielded by phonology and by 
schemes of inflection than by vocabulary and style. As far 
back as we trace the history of the dialects we find that, even 
when recourse is had to epic formulae, these formulae assume 
the color of the dialect in question. The Korkyraian of the 
seventh century says eV 'Apdddoco pofota-i, and not poprfiai,, 
because his dialect is an A, not an H, dialect. Now if we 
apply this criterion of phonology and inflection to the Ionic 
of Asia Minor in the endeavor to test the accuracy of Hero- 
dotos* famous quadrilateral division, we find that the following 
forms have been held by various scholars to be mint-marks of 
the four sub-dialects : — 

1. Miletos: Up^o) < Upijo, gen. to Upij^, also the Arkado- 
Kypr. form of Upev^;, 

Xdyfrerai in Mil. Karekd^dri in Zeleia, from >uififidv<o. 

2. Ephesos : dat. in -ec, not in -l, from -i stems. 

3. ChioS'Erythrai : 
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Aeoi/U(ro9 for Aiovva'o<;. 

Tleidev and other gen. in -ev in the A decl. 

'Ao-^ and other gen. in -« in the A decl. 

iaXfj^, not iaffkip;. 

irpfJXM'' f^r Trprjyfjui, 

avrjpidevTo^ for apepldevro^. 

7roX€a»9 for 7ro\i09. 

The subjunctive in -€*, as ironjaei. 

4. Santos : SrffJUoprf6<; for Srffiiovpyo^. 

But of all these forms, only those from Samos and Miletos 
can stand the test of a closer examination ; and the Milesian 
and Samian forms quoted are, upon any sober view, but in- 
dififerent data for the support of a quadrilateral division on 
the score of phonology and inflection. Now the question 
arises : May not Herodotos have regarded vocabttlafy as the 
criterion of his four sub-dialects } That such a point of view 
could be assumed by the ancients is evident from the remark 
of Hermogenes, that the dialect of Hekataios was pure Ionic 
(o/rpaTov), but that of Herodotos was mixed (KeKpafiemj). 
While I have no hesitation in referring this remark of the 
rhetorician to differences in vocabulary and in style (espe- 
cially since it assists in lifting much of the obscurity in which 
the Herodotean dialect is enveloped), nevertheless I find my- 
self unable to support any view which holds that there is 
evidence cogent enough to warrant the belief that the inter- 
mingling of lonians with Lydians and Karians gave birth to a 
Lydian-Ionic or a Karian-Ionic, which Herodotos might have 
regarded as sub-dialects of Ionic ; and even if such evidence 
existed, it would not fail of being impeached at the bar of mod- 
ern conceptions of dialectology, where the presence of sporadic 
loan-forms from contiguous languages is not recognized as 
essentially determinative of the character of any dialect. 

All Ionic monuments that contain an admixture of non- 
Hellenic words inflect these words as if they were of Hellenic 
stock. The Lygdamos stelfe from Halikamassos treats the 
gentlemen of Karia as if they were full-blooded lonians, and 
the billingsgate of Hipponax, drawn from the slums of 
Ephesos, is inflected after the most orthodox Ionic fashion. 
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There did doubtless exist sub-dialects of Asiatic Ionic, but 
the accuracy of the Herodotean division is not yet attested 
by the monuments under our control. From the point of 
view of literature there, are indications that there existed a 
Milesian dialect which claimed preeminence over all others. 
At Miletos were born Thales, Anaximander, Anaximenes, 
Kadmos, Dionysios, and Hekataios, and it is not the base- 
less fabric of a vision to conjecture that Herodotos him- 
self may have used a dialect not greatly dissimilar to the 
speech of a city that was the eye of Ionia as Athens of 
Greece. 

This leads us to the delicate question of the interrelation 
of the sources of our knowledge of Ionic. On the one hand 
we have the inscriptional, on the other the literary, sources, 
which may be divided into : (i) the elegiac and iambic poets; 
(2) Herodotos, Hippokrates, their contemporaries, immediate 
predecessors, and immediate successors ; (3) the pseudo-Ionists 
of the Ionic Renaissance. 

The language of the inscriptions alone is not an absolute 
criterion of the genuineness of an clonic form unless the 
inscription is older than 400 B.C. and contains no trace of 
what is specifically Attic. When the language of the in- 
scriptions, with this limitation, agrees with that of the poets, 
we have the surest criterion of the Ionic character of the 
form in question that is possible under the circumstances; 
and against this evidence the fluctuating orthography of 
Herodotean and Hippokratean Mss. can make no stand. 

As in the domain of thought, so in that of language, the 
elegy occupies a different field from iambic poetry. Upon 
the dividing line of the frequency of adoption of Homeric 
forms, we may separate Theognis from the earlier elegists. 
In its possession of legacies from the earliest Ionic period, 
and in its use of Homeric Aiolisms, the dialect of the Mega- 
rian poet stands in closer touch with the language of the 
epic period than does the idiom of any of his predecessors of 
the elegiac guild. That the early elegists used Aiolisms 
seems to me an incontrovertible fact which has withstood all 
the assaults of the recent investigations of Fick. 
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Now there is a wide chasm between the Aiolism of the 
earlier elegy and the adventitious Aiolisms of Chios. The 
latter are distinctively prose forms, the former are only such 
as had been consecrated to use by the epos. Here we must 
clearly grasp two facts : (i) that an elegiac poet could adopt 
only Homeric Aiolisms, and (2) that no elegiac poet, not of 
Ionic birth, could borrow from a genuine Ionian, forms that 
are specifically Ionic. Solon has his Atticisms, Tyrtaios and 
Theognis their Dorisms, but they may not use forms that are 
specifically Ionic. Our inscriptions show that what is not 
Homeric in the elegy is drawn from the soil whence the elegy 
sprang ; and that the forms taken from the living speech of 
the poet's time are few in comparison to those found in iam- 
bic poetry. 

If the language of the iambographers has but little love for 
archaic lonisms, it has still less for Aiolisms. The language 
of Archilochos, Simonides of Amorgos, and Hipponax, is, 
with due allowance for the perverse influence of copyists who 
had the Attic norm in their mind's eye, practically the same 
as that of the inscriptions. In regarding the lonisms of 
Attic tragedy as a reflection of the Ionic period of the cultiva- 
tion of the iambus just as its Dorisms proclaim the birthplace 
of the choral ode, I regret to be obliged to differ from so 
eminent a scholar as Rutherford, who holds that to the simi- 
larity between Old-Attic and Ionic is due the Ionic ingredient 
of tragedy. 

In great part the language of Herodotos is supported by 
that of the inscriptions, and much of what is genuine Ionic 
in Herodotos is also Attic. Many forms which occur no- 
where else outside of Herodotos find an easy explanation in 
the laws of Greek morphology. Of the remaining forms, 
aside from the out-and-out barbarisms, one part was obso- 
lescent, another, and the larger part, obsolete, at the time the 
genius of the Ionic race created literary prose. 

In the course of the following investigation my primary 
purpose has been to let the facts themselves show how great 
is the difference existing between what is certainly Ionic of 
the fifth century and what is ordinarily proclaimed as Ionic 
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of the fifth century upon the authority of Herodotean Mss. 
While I do not deny that Herodotos may have adopted forms 
that are specifically Homeric in passages that are strongly 
tinged with an epic tone, nevertheless my survey of the evi- 
dence has led me to the conclusion that the original text of 
Herodotos was written in the dialect of his time, while the 
bulk of the variations from that dialect is due to a ^iera^a- 
paKTrjpca-fio^:, which I would place about the first century of 
our era. 

In the history of Greek literature fieTaxapaKrrjpiafiof: pro- 
ceeded on two lines : either in the direction of Atticizing the 
dialect texts, a fact vouched for by Galen as usual in his 
time, or in the direction of the substitution of dialect forms 
in the light of contemporaneous dialectological theories. The 
text of Alkman, of Korinna, and, to a lesser extent, that of 
Pindar, bear witness to the activity of the fiera/ypayltdfievoi in 
the latter direction. 

The writers of the Hadrianic age who imitated Herodotos 
and Hippokrates have received the full shock of this wave of 
speculation as regards Ionic. But from the point of view of 
higher criticism, the " pseudo-Ionisms " of Lukian and Are- 
taios are on a different footing from the same forms in Stein's 
or Holder's text of Herodotos. In the one case they are the 
result of genuine imitation ; in the other, these forms never 
existed in Herodotos. A further estrangement from genu- 
ine Ionic was produced by the occasional insertion of such 
hyper-Ionic formations into the texts of these lonists, as are 
not found except in some Mss. of Herodotos. 

One of the causes of this fieraxapaKTijpia'fio^ was the ina- 
bility of the dialectologists to distinguish between the Ionic 
of the Homeric period and the Ionic of the fifth century. It 
was all Ionic Greek to these sciolists. The cardinal error of 
the fi€Taypayfrdfi€vot was the foisting of uncontracted forms 
upon Herodotos. This was caused by inability to distinguish 
between those vocalic combinations that normally remained 
uncontracted and those which by the fifth century had suf- 
fered contraction, and by their failing to recognize that eo 
and €6), even if written in the uncontracted form, had fre- 
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quently become diphthongal as early as the seventh century. 
My paper will adduce evidence that this yL^a^apaKTripi,(T^L6% 
has not affected alike all the early writers in Ionic, and that 
upon the authority of good Mss. the original form may very 
often be reinstated. 

All references to my own treatment of those portions of 
Ionic not discussed in the following pages, will be found in 
a work on the Greek dialects to be published by the Claren- 
don Press. Under the appropriate sections I have generally 
attempted to explain the character of the phonetic processes 
at work, excluding any elaborate defence of the positions 
assumed. I have therefore adduced the names of others who 
have brought forward explanations either agreeing with, or 
differing from, my treatment of the forms under discussion. 
In a few instances the desire to institute comparisons with 
other dialects, chiefly Attic, has caused me to include in an 
examination of Ionic phonology, certain forms which do not 
strictly belong in such an examination {e.g, § 62). 

The Short Vowels. 



I. First we may treat that a derived from c, which is chiefly 
seen in conjunction with p. The Ionic dialect here presents no 
features sharp enough to separate it from allied dialects. 

Kparoq = Aiolic Kpiro^. K/>aro9, Hdt. VIII, 2, with Kapro9 in A Bd; 
cf. KapT€py, VIII, 12, with Kpartprj in other Mss.* Archil. 26 has Kaprt- 
pos, a form that comes to light upon inscriptions : Halik. Kaprtpoxs 
238 », and so in Attic and Kretan (Gortyna) ; Kparurroi appears in 
KpartoToAeois, Thasos (Louvre) 12 B, but was not used by Hdt.; 
Epic KoprtoTo?. The Ionic dialect alone possesses the strong form 
of the adjective (*cpc<r<ra>v). In the inscriptions names in Kopr- and 
KpaT- occur: MinefO-iKapr^rf)^, Styra 192©; Kaprtiys, ig sn't *E7riKpa- 
'^i i93»> AiKTi-, 19J47; AcwKpan'Siys Styra, 1924; Kpario? Keos, 
44 A 8. 

Oapa-ty:, Hdt. VII, 9 y (Opd<ro9 in /^) ; Homeric and Attic Oapao^ and 
Opoffoti. The only trace of the strong form ^^0*09 (cf. Aiolic) appears 

1 Ionic Ktitfn-a, Greg. Corinth, d. d. /., § 58. 
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upon an Erythraian inscription (No. 200). The fact that the inscrip- 
tion is in metre renders it doubtful whether names in -Stptnfi should 
be regarded as Ionic, though they occur elsewhere in dialects that 
show no predilection in favor of the cp forms. See Pape's Lexicon, 
Doubtless the Homeric names in -dcpc- did much to popularize this 
form in such dialects. 

The prefix a^t- see.ns to be Ionic as contrasted with Aiolic cpi- 
(Hinrich's de Horn, eloc. vest, Aeol., p. 64). 'Apifivrjaro^ occurs 
upon a Kean inscription, No. 44, B 11. 

fidpaOpov, Hdt. VII, 133, as in Attic; Homeric piptOpov ©14; 
Arkad. ^iptOpov, 

Topaid, Sim. Amorg. 39, from Et. Mag. 76425; cf. Hesychios 
Tapo-iT/v • TTfv Tpaatdv, Et. Gud. 256 quotes from an elegiac poet 
TpaaiTj^ ; cf. TtptrijviU in Homer, rtpa-id is a very late formation 
(Julian). Tpaa- is morphologically older than rapir-, A variation 
between ap and pa in order to lighten consonantal weight is seen in 
a Karian name, Halik. 240 57, 'I/A^pao-o-tSos ; ibid 58, 'Ifi/?a/><n3os. 

The Ionic dialect was less elastic than Doric as regards its pref- 
erence for the weak a before or after p in verbal forms (from origi- 
nal €p). Thus, Herodotos adopts rpcxco (VII, 57) Tpaj/ia, arpiilfw, 
following in the wake of Homer, while he accepts Tpairw (I, 63) in 
the present, despite Attic-epic Tpejr<i». In the future and first aorist 
the <-forms hold their ground in Ionic, whereas in Kretan we have 
cTTtrpa^w. On the variation between rpciro) and Tpairw, cf. Bredow, 
p. 145. In employing TpcTroi, not rpdvw, Lukian follows in the wake 
of Hdt. (//. d S. 7, 39, Astr, 3). Aretaios has but one sure exam- 
ple of rpdvu>, while Hippokrates inclines in favor of the other form. 

When other dialects, notably Aiolic or those allied to Aiolic, have 
po or op, Ionic almost invariably adopts pa or ap. See below on Ppo- 
Tax©?, wopSaKoq § 18. Hdt. Ill, S6, has dorpamj, with which may 
be compared Homeric (rrtpwrrj and &crr€p<yni^. Kyprian has <rrp(nrd 
(Hesychios aropTrd), In verbal inflection whenever op occurs it is 
the ablaut of cp, not the Aiolic form of ap. 

KapSirj, Hdt. Ill, 35, a form not unknown in Homer (B 452, A 12), 
though the poet generally adopts xpaSti;. Ionic, Attic and Aiolic 
are here on a plane. The Kyprian has Kopfa. 

In the variation between ap and pa we can discover no dialect 
affinities in the wider sense. 
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2. Other forms with A parallel to E are : 

TofLvo) occurs in Hdt., though not without variation in favor of 
rifjLvta, and is a present formed from the aorist of tc/aw i^Iliad^ N 707) 
(ra/A(uK < rmfi'oyT'), Whether rdfivwy which occurs as early as 
Homer (r 105) and Hesiod, and is found in Pindar, Kretan, and the 
Heraklean tablets, is more ancient than tc/avw, which is derived from 
T€fMM by the infixing of v,* is not certain, tc/avw is in fact no stranger 
to Homer (y 175), and is the regular form in Attic. The inscrip- 
tions indicate the preference of Ionic and Attic most clearly. In the 
former we have hafiov (Halik. 23844; Kyzikos, 108, B 8), in the latter 
tr€iJuov without exception. The c of ctc/xov is due to that of T€fivo}, 

Hippokrates and the pseudo-Ionist Aretaios use rdfiv<a; Lukian 
has Tc/ivo>, iS 15, Toftvw, S $1, 60; Demokr., /rag, mor, 194, has 

a for Attic € occurs in the Ionic vTroyotos (also late Attic), fuaoyaio^j 
Kardyaio^^ ficXayycuos, PaOvyaxo^ in Hdt. ; Attic -ycia, -ycois (vTroycws 
is quoted from Hippokrates, though not from a treatise that is colored 
with lonisms) . There is here no direct interrelation of a and c, -yaio? 
and -yaos having been each derived from different ground-forms. 
See the declension of y^ in Ionic. 

On the forms ^TrciTa, ctvcxa, see under Adverbsy etc. On -aia,-ao, 
-01a, see below under H, § 45, 46. 

^fcucas, Hdt III, 10, according to Stein, though ^cicas is supported 
by Mss. authority and by Eustathios. Moiris, 419, held that ^cKas 
was Attic, but not so acceptable a form. Cf. ^oixos < ^ax. 

'Aypdrava is the form used by Hdt., Ktesias (and Aischylos) for 
*E*c)SaTava. The Mss. of Hdt. show constant fluctuation between 
these two forms, though Steph. Byz. distinctly states that ^kyPdrava is 
Herodotean. 

3. Ionic A = Attic H. 

fuaafippirf, Hdt. and Arrian, 3, 25, 39 (elsewhere the Attic form). 
Cf. Eustathios on the Odyss. 1714 = 478, Greg. Corinth, p. 444, 654, 
Schmidt, Voc. I, 119. 

afA<^)3arca), Zeleia 113, 18, and in Hdt. IV, 14*; IX, 74. This 
form is apparently not confined to Ionic imless Rhodian dfi,<f>La'Paa'w, 

^ Unless rdfivw be derived directly from rmvut in >^hich case we have afi—m 
in a syllable originally atonic. • 

* The manuscripts here agree in ifuftiafiaatas (cL VIII, 81), but have ifupiff- 
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dfJL<l>€<rPdT€i, C. I. G. 2905, Aiolic dfi<^)3an;/Aci^ci)v, C. D. I. 214^, 
can be shown to have a = Ionic rj. 

If these non-Ionic form^ can be shown to have a, weight must be 
attached to Brugmann's suggestion that an Ionic dfjof^iaPaTita is due 
to the ignorance of scribes who connected the latter part with )3cuV<i»» 
^ocris, Paro^; Morph, Unter, I, 22. But there is no proof that the 
a of the Aiolic and of the Rhodian forms is not short ; and further- 
more the inscriptional form from Zeleia proves conclusively that the 
Herodotean <l/i<^<r/8aTco) is not due to blundering ignorance. Per- 
haps the forms in 17 stood in an ablaut relation to those in o. 

Xofco-^ai, Hdt. VII, 144, Xo^tv, IV, 21, have their a from the pres- 
ent stem as Xa^crcu, Miletos, 100 4. The converse procedure appears 
in the New Test. kTJt^il/o/juu, a form found on Lykian inscript. C. I. G. 
42446, 424720, 425313, and in the Papyr, du Louvre, 14, 17.* It is 
due to a confusion between Xi/^ofuu and Xdfiil/ofAai. 

The form without nasal comes to light upon Attic vases (Aa(/i)7r«K, 
Aa(fi)7ro9 in Kretschmer*s collection, A'. Z XXIX, p. 436), though 
here the comparison of Xa^crou is not so pertinent as Kretschmer 
supposes. I would prefer to class Aa(/!A)7r(Dv, etc., with Nu(fi)^ 
rather than regard Xo^creu as derived from Xa(/i)^cTat despite the 
Herodotean XAfiil/ofjuu, iXafx<l}Oqv, Xafiirrity:, We have KaT€Xd<fi9rj, 
Zeleia, 113;, and XtXdfijjKa, KaroXcXa^iyKci in Hdt- (IV, 79 ; III, 42), 
XiXafifua in Hdt. and Hippokr., dvaA.cXa<^^i in Hippokr. Ill, 308, 
according to Littr^, with ample Mss. support* I cannot follow Bech- 
tel in branding as spurious the Herodotean Xo/A^cai, I, 199, Xoft^ccrAu, 
IX, 108, Xafi<l>0€ia-ai, VI, 92, merely on the ground that Xwj/erai is a 
well attested Milesian form, and that Herodotos probably made use 
of the Milesian dialect, as is claimed by Wilamowitz, Zeitschr. fur 
Gymn.-wes, XXXI, 645. If Xiji/^ofuu, and XrntAf/oimi could be formed, 
why not Xafixl/ofiat? Xa/i^eo-^ai in fact occurs upon the great in- 
scription from Andania, Ditt. Sy/l 38807, though the genuine Doric 
was Xa^ovfuu, Epicharmos, 18, Theokr. I, 4. Cf. also the late aorist 
iiiXafjuf/a, Diog. Laert. I, 85. Xdfiil/ofAai is now generally banished 
from Hdt.*s text, and irapaXyiprjroL in Hipp, rests upon shadowy 
evidence. 

Proper names in *Ayc- or 'Aye-, which run parallel to those in *Hyc-, 
are from ayw, the asper being borrowed from ^ycoftat ( > sag) . Cf. 

* A^/itf^ is a probable conjecture in Sterrctt's'^/«]gr. yourney^ Papers of the 
Am. School, II, 56, VI; cf. 58, XIX. 

2 Veitch, however, supports dyaAcAcC/i^tfai. Cf. Schmidt, Voc, I, 118. 
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Lokrian ayctv. The Doric 'Ayiyo-iAaos (Perinthos, 234, B 5) has the 
Unis from ayw. 

Ionic does not differ from the other dialects in offering -a in the 
nominative parallel to -i;; e,g, rokfia, Hdt. VII, 135, and Eurip. Ion. 
i264 = ToAfio, Pind. 01. XIII, 11. In many cases this a after p 
represents the pre-Hellenic suffix -ta, io/a having been transferred 
to the previous syllable, e.g, yuolpa. (cf. Bechtel, 265, Adesp.), The 
tendency to hyperionize Herodotos has led to the form iioiprj in a few 
Mss. {e.g, fiiYf fwCprjf IV, 120).* That the grammarians held rf to be 
the unvarying mark of the Ionic dialect appears from Greg. Corinth., 
p. 390, TO a CIS rj Tpenova-iv . ."Hpa^Hpiy, cifyupa a-ffxuprj, Gramm. Meerm. 
p. 650, Ta €15 a ivOeta^ eis 17 Tptirovaw olov^Hpa^ptf, Xtopa X^PV^ **¥***■ 
wpiy, Knrtlpa <m'€Lprf<, where dialectal forms are confused with pan- 
Hellenic formations {a<l>a2pay oTrcipa) ,^ Many proper names ending 
in -a have suffered hyperionization in the Mss. of Hdt. ; e.g. "Oaayj, 
AiytViy, Tavdyptf. The index to Holder's or Stein's edition of Hdt. 
will supply the detail of names in -eia, -oca, -cuo, -ciiy, -ottf, -any. 

At the present day the explanation of many words in -a is still 
uncertain. Many belong to the class of which pmpa is an example 
{popta) ; thus y€<l>-vpa, <r<l>-vpa are probably to be derived from -vpia. 
The cause of the a in other words is obscure ; e.g. x^paSpa, Hdt. IX, 
102, while Stein reads Xapdhpa^ VIII, 33, name of a Phokian town. 
Dissimilation may be here at work, unless we admit with Stein and 
Holder the Attic x^H^P^ 

Note. — The reverse process to d for ri is found in the Ionic ^fivpyri and 
wpifxtrri. Hdt I, 15, 149, has Ifivpini (cf. also III, 107); Lukian ^y. Kpia. 
9 Zfi^tm. The intermediate ^fivprri is frequent upon inscriptions (Kaibel 143, 
376, 657). vpufivii may be an adjective to irpjfiy6s. See Brugmann, Saxon Soc. 
Reports, 1883, 191. wpvfjiyd is then an analogue of irp<ppa. 

In the feminine forms of adjectives from v stems, where Herodotos 
regularly has a, the pseudo-Ionists not infrequently have rj. Lukian 
Syr. yipuurtri 14, OrfXirp^ 1 5, 51 ; Arrian, vXarurfV 1 6, rpax^trj 23, 37 
(cf. 32) ; fiaOirj 27 ; Eusebios § 5 iOurjy Euseb. Mynd. 63, cvpciy. 

4. Interchange of A and O. 

In a few instances a and o seem to be interchangeable sounds, 
though the law governing this interrelation has not been formulated 

* Hypcrionic fiolpii, Lukian, As/r. 10; Euseb. § 9. 

«See Misteli, K. Z. XVII, 177; XIX, 119; Osthoff, Forsch. II, 25; Brug- 
mann, M. U. II, 201 ; Grundriss, I § 639; Johansson, K. Z. XXX, 411. 
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in all cases (cf. below on o) . So far as Ionic is concerned we have 
the following forms where Ionic a = o of other dialects. dppwSiia, 
Hdt. I, 9, III, 156, III, 119, etc., dppta^irjy IV, 140, etc., and attested 
by the Et. Mag. p. 63243. Attic has oppu^iio^ Hesychios op/wiSca, 6p- 
pujSita^j etc., and Lukian, too, the Attic form. Hippokrates, 618 „, 
and Aretaios, Caus, Jf. Ac, 2, 2, have the o form. Probably assimi- 
lation of a to o has here been caused by the influence of the to of 
the following syllable (Schmidt, K. Z. XXV, 112). Etymologists are 
generally silent as to the derivation of this word. Horrere is proba- 
bly <f>pi<r(rtaf and cannot be connected. The Ionic form deserves 
special note, since it is only very rarely that Ionic differs from Attic 
in its use of a and o. 

The question as to the interrelation of a and o assumes a different 
form in the case of proper names. In the Mss. of Hdt. there is a 
constant fluctuation between the readings ^ kpraiip^rj^ and ^kpro^ip^, 
the latter obtaining in Ktesias and Plutarch, though Plutarch, in the 
dt maiig, Herod,, ascribes the form in a to the historian. Cf. also 
Steph. Byz. s, v, ^Apraia, 'Aprafcp^s occurs upon the inscription 
from Mylasa, 248, ABC, and would seem to be a closer reproduction 
of Arta-khsatra than * kpro^ipiri^, which Stein adopts, VI, 98,* VII, 
106, 151, 152, though the form in a is not unsupported. In other 
names Stein does not hesitate to read 'Apro-, e,g. *ApToPaidvrf^, VII, 2, 
*ApTo^ix)<rTprj, VI, 43, though in the case of the former name Thom. 
Mag. 299 ,6, testifies to the form in 'Apra-. Nor is Stein consistent, 
since we find 'Apra)3avos, IV, S;^, VII, 10, 11, 1 7, 47 ; 'Apra/Sofo^, VII, 
66, etc. ; 'Apra^ariys, VII, 65 ; *ApTa<l>p€vrf<:, V, 25, and other names 
in 'Apra-. He adopts *AarpoPaKov, VI, 69, where ./? has 'Aorpa-. 

In any event no Ionic change of a to o may be deduced firom the 
uncertainty attendant upon the Mss. fluctuation. The Persian names 
in 'Aprv- (*ApTu/3io9, 'ApTv<^to9, ^ApTvaruivrj) are not to be held to be 
instances of the final effort of a phonetic movement which began with 
*ApTa- and reached * Aprv- through 'Apro-, as has been held to have been 
the case with Kara, Karo, and Karv, The forms in 'Apro- are due, not 
to an interchange of a and o (§ 18), but to the fondness for o- stems in 
composition. 

5. A in relation to Y. 

cKoXtvSccTo, Hdt. Ill, 52, compared with KvXivScrai, Sim. Amorg. 
VII, 4, KaTaKvXLaOrj, Hdt. V, 16, must not be regarded as an instance 

^ Cf. his note on this passage in his annotated edition, and Fick, Sprachein- 
hfit, p. 406. 
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of the interchange of a and v, and much less as a proof of the 
greater age of KaAivSiai (Curtius, Etym}^ P- 715)- An original qel 
sound = Greek kA, becomes in Greek kvX in weak case forms, cf. 
icukAo? < qeklos. With Kwl/ikyj, Kctft^a, capsula, and KuXtf, calix, are 
to be classed KoXLvSito, fcvXivSccu, Germ, que lien. 

The non-Ionic (Arkadian) form Karv does not invalidate the above 
explanation, since it is derived from *KaTo (koltottcp Halikarn. 23843 
is from oirtp), which in turn is an analogue of vir6; *KaTo becomes 
Karv, as VTTO becomes inrv (Kyme, 3 A). This is better than to as- 
sume that the forms in a and v are proethnic ; cf. Lettic-Lith. sa and 
Lith. su, Lith. ga, gu. 

E. 

6. Ionic €p for ap of other dialects. 

The Ionic dialect in a few cases has made use of the strong forms 
in cf>, though not to the same extent as Aiolic. 

€o<rrjv : €p(r€vos, Hdt. I, 1 09, c/xrcvc? I, 193, ipa-ivtov I, 192, cpcrevas 
I, 193. The Mss., notably I^, have the Attic form, which must have 
been Ionic also, since it comes to light upon the very old Thasian 
inscription (Bechtel, vs. 68, ap<rev). Homer has apayjv 7, which is 
doubtless Ionic, since €parjv is Aiolic (C. D. I. 2936). That both 
the strong and the weak form should co-exist in one and the same 
dialect need not surprise us. Thessalian and Boeotian (perhaps even 
Ionic, see on dpao-os, above § i) have both Otpa^- and Oapa--, two 
forms living together as mother and daughter. The only other dia- 
lect which has c/wn;? is, I believe, Kretan : Gortyna Tables, X, 52, 
cp<rcvcs X, 49, €/j(r€v<i)v. In the other dialects ap<njv prevails : Attic 
app[c]vos C. I. A. II, 678, B 55-378 B.C., Elean fdppevop = apptvos, 
C. D. I. 1 152, Lakon. aparf^, C. I. G. 14649 (first cent. B.C.). See 
Fick, G. G. A. 1883, p. 117 ; Schmidt, K. Z. XXV, 23, 43. Hippo- 
krates, Lukian, and Arrian have the a form. 

TC<r<rcpcs : r€<ra-€p€^, Tca-a-cpc^KaiBeKa, T€(ra'€p€KaiS€KdTrj, Tta-a-(.paxovra^ 
Tta-a-tpaKoyTopyvKy;, are found in Hdt. with occasional lapses in favor 
of the Attic forms (see Bredow, p. 136). Upon inscriptions we meet 
with Tc<ro-epas, 148 »„ a comparatively late document from Ephesos, 
Tco-o-^oiv, 104, B 66, Thasos, middle of the fourth century, with T€(r- 
<rapwv on the same inscription, lines 62 and 63 ; T€<T<Tdpaiv occurs 
also in No. 114, F (Zeleia), which dates shortly after the battle of 
Granikos. rco-o-cpa, Teos, 15 7 w (the stone has TEZEPA) ; Tco'(<r)apes, 
159,, Teos, with but one S upon the stone! Tco-o-cpoKovra, 10452, 
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Thasos, iiiiij Kyzikos;* T€<r<r[€pa]K[d]vTa)v, 174, C 16, Chios, and 
T€0'(o')cpaKatc)38o[fti7]9ovTovn7s, 58, Paros. Arkadian and Ionic alone 
have €/>. Arkad. rco-o-c/jaKon-a, Foucart, 352 n. (late). 

*Af}Ta<f>p€vrf^ is adopted as the genuine reading by Stein in every 
instance, though the Mss. of Hdt. constantly vary between the form 
in -<l>p€irrfq and that in -<f>ipvrj9 (V, 25, 30, 31, 32, 35, 73, etc.). 
Aeschylos, Persae, 21, 776, has *ApTa<l>p€V7j^. In like manner Stein 
reads *In-a<^/)eny9, III, 70, 78, 118, 119. Upon an Attic inscription, 
C. I. A. I, 64, B 14 (410-405 B.C.), we find Tt<r](ra<^/)tKi;v, which 
ensures the correctness of the form in '<i>pivri^ (cf. Old Persian 'frana\ 
and stamps that in -<^£/>io;s, so popular in later Greek, as a folk*s ety- 
mology in the direction of <^£/ja). G. Meyer, Gr. Gr. § 175, note i. 
The above-quoted Attic inscription is important evidence that the 
form used in the treaty, Thukydides, VIII, 27, is incorrect. See 
Kirchhoff in Sitzungsberichte d, Berliner Akad., 1884. 

On Bkp<To% in = $lpTr)s upon a metrical inscription from Erythrai, 
see above § i , under Bpaxro^. 

On Kpzaaiavy cf. below § 13. 

In suffixes : x^'«/>o? is said to be Ionic for x^^P^^* ^^ Liddell and 
Scott, but in Hdt. IV, 181, we find only the latter form. Hippo- 
krates, 890 A, has xkiapm.^ 

lapos does not occur in Ionic. On tepos and lp6<: see § 167. 

ercpos = arc/jos, Doric, Boiotian, Attic (in Oartpovy but xartpofiy 
Klein, Vasen, 124), though Attic has generally Irtpty;? In Aiolic we 
have conflicting testimony; Ircpos, Sappho, 106, and C. D. I. 2799, 
but Herodian, I, 5070, opines that Aripvi is Aiolic. Irtpo-, is, mor- 
phologically considered, the later form, its initial c being due to the 
influence of the c of the following syllable. Schmidt (K. Z. XXV, 92, 
note, and 25, 43), a reference suggested by Dr. CoUitz, explains in 
like manner oppa>3e<i>, and even lp<n;v and rcVo-cpcs. Cf. also drrcXc- 
jSo5, Hdt. IV, 172, for aTT€XaP(yi, 

Note. — Roberts, No. 167, contains r^r4f>r\t (TETEPEI). Cf. Roberts, 
pp. 196, 200, 374. The inscription cannot be Elean, as Wilamowitz thinks, 

* Ttfffffpa held its ground till late. Upon an Egyptian papyrus (189 A.D.) we 
find it still preser\'ed. Cf. Trans. Berlin Acad. 1883, pp. 916, 919. 

^ In one instance we have -tXos for Attic -oAor, 0cAor, Hdt. Ill, 24. CeXor was 
regarded by the grammarians as the Hellenic form. Bredow, p. 136, suggested 
that it was sanctioned by the authority of Theophrastos, who adopted it from 
Ionic. 

' Attic inscriptions have always trtpos, Attic Slrtpoy, sic, and not Sdrtpw, It 
is impossible that r^ trtpov should become Bdrtpor, as is commonly stated. 
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since that dialect loves d in preference to iy. Docs not the absence of the 
<isper indicate an Asiatic-Ionic origin? We find riirtpp in Phoinix in Athen. 
495 E. 

7. Other examples of Ionic E = A of other dialects. 

ore, iroTCf SXXort, Ionic-Attic = Dor. oko, wokol, aXAoxa, = Aiolic 
ora, TTOTo, oXAoro. Both Ionic and Doric forms are equally original, 
an I.E. palatal sound becoming tau before c, ka/>/>a before a. The 
Aiolic forms are contaminations. 

On civcxcv, cItcv, Ittcitcv, see under Adverbs. -Oev, -Bi are the Ionic 
forms, yc Ionic- Attic = Doric ya, Epeirot. ycV.* 

yc/ui/ia was the Ionic form used especially by Demokritos according 
to the unsupported testimony of Eustathios, 370,5. For other vari- 
ations between e and a, a and c, occurring in various dialects, and for 
which no satisfactory explanation has as yet been reached, com- 
pare G. Meyer, Gramm. § 24. 

fiiyajBoiy virtpfitydOff^ in Hdt., e.g. IV, 52, 1 9 1, fiiyaOos in Anaxag. I. 
Cf. Greg. Corinth, d. d, L § 59. Attic fiiyiOo^, the variation between 
a and € being due perhaps to the influence of c in the initial syllable. 
The statement that the Doric dialect possessed the form /Acya^os is 
not beyond suspicion, since Philoxenos, who has the form with a in 
II, 19, either contradicts himself, V, 21, where he uses vir€pftcyc9€s, 
or at least shows that both forms were known to I>oric. Lukian has 
fi€ya$oi, S 2^, 30, according to Jacobitz, though A has the c form 
everywhere. In Arrian, fieyc^os is the only reading in seven out of 
eleven cases, and this is the form used by Abydenos 5. Hippokrates 
and Aretaios both adopt the common form. 

c apparently takes the place of a in certain verbs in -cw (o/jcw, 
ToXfUwy ocSfoi, etc.) and before o, o>, ov in inflection. A full list, with 
an attempted explanation of the interrelation of the forms, is given 
in the §§ treating of the verb. 

Before the termination -(<r)ai, a becomes c in Ionic by dissimila- 
tion ; e,g, iirtarmi, Sv^eai. See on the Ionic verb. 

8. Ionic E = O of other dialects. 

A singular substitution of € for o is found in Ai€vixro>(i), Bechtel 
No. 31, from Amorgos, an inscription of the fifth century; whereas, 

1 7/v would seem to be the original form, but it is, perhaps, 7e + »'(•). Cf. 
Thessal. •'e. y4 may be the Old Slav, ie, Old Lith. g^ ; yi, = Skt. hi, Lith. Pruss. gi, 
ga (Skt.^). 
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the other Ionic inscriptions have either Atmnxrios or Aeovvs. See 
below on E and I. G. Meyer, Gramm. § 26, is inclined to regard 
this c as parallel to that of *l7nrc8a/Aov (Rhodes) or of Ay8/>€<^<)vos, 
called Doric by Herodian, — forms of common speech with an c 
comparable to the toneless e of Modem Greek. BechtePs sugges- 
tion is preferable : Atcwo-o? : Aiokvo-o; = ate\ovpo9 : aioAos, or as 
Lac. difiifrOjiif R. M. XL, 8, : ofAoatu, ot Herakl. Ippr^ytia^, etc., : 
Nom. in -015. Cf. G. G. A. 1881. 1447, Baunack's Stud, I, 71, and 
K. Z. XXVI, 354. Solmsen, K. Z. XXIX, 89, offers no proof of his 
suggestion that AicvixroM is an error. 

Of the various names taking their rise from the two chief ablaut 
forms of Apollo (*A7rdAXaiy 'AwcXXcov), there are a few examples upon 
Ionic soil of the latter, so common among Doric peoples. 'AircA.- 
XtWos, 1535, Smyrna (names in *AwoAA-, lines 3, 15, 24, 37, 40, 41), 
"A7r]cAA^s, 177 Chios, and in Erythraian inscriptions: *AwcAA.ebv, 206 
A 4 (cf. 'AttoAAoivos, 206 A 20), *A7rcXAtov, 206 B 17 (in the same 
line, *A7roAAaiv[to9] ), 'AwcAXikoiv, Bull, de Corr. Hel, III, 388. Also in 
Naukratis (Gardner's Naukr. I, pi. XXXII, 104), 'AttoA- names are very 
frequent. In no case does the god bear the name 'AffcXXcov among 
Ionic peoples, though it is a form of as great antiquity as the usual 
Attic-Ionic one. See my paper Trans. Am. Philol. Assoc. XVIII, 97, 
and, above all, Prellwitz, B. B., IX, 327, ff. Baunack in the Studia 
NicolaitanQy p. 54, in his Studien, p. 155, and Meister G. D, II, 90 
may also be consulted. 

In cittTTcSov, Hdt. (II, 149) has preserved the older form of the 
termination; cf. ^ 164, cKaro/xTrcW {Ven. A)y where the vuigata has 
-TToSov. In Attic (Thuk. and Xen.) the stem iro8- has supplanted its 
rival irth, 

Tcpwvaov, Terone 7 (before 420), cf. Topinvaloi on Attic tribute-lists 
in the first volume of C. I. A., and To/jwmios on an Attic mortuary stele, 
Mitth,, X, 367 ff. 

The Mss. of Hdt. have c for o in -Kovrc/ao?, etc. Examples : vckttt- 
Kovrc/jwv, TptiyKovTc/ooicn. In III, 41, 124, VI, 1 38, the Mss. vary; 
but in each case Stein has adopted the -Kovrtpoi form. The Ionic 
form contains the simple form of the root Ip (ipia-a-ia ipirrj^), 
whereas the Attic TrcvriyKovro/oos, rpukKovropo*: have the ablaut op-. 
Both forms, rpiaKovropo^ and TpuiKovrtpo^, occur in Attic inscr., and 
in the fourth century only ; but the former is the more frequent. 
The ablaut form is the one to be expected from the composition 
of the word. 
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9. E in Ionic = I of other dialects. 

Names derived from, or connected with, Aiokvo-os exhibit a greater 
elasticity of vowel relations in Ionic than elsewhere. 

We have above, § 8, met with the sui generis Aievva-o^ ; besides 
this form we have Acovv?, 196, Maroneia, and AcovvSos, No. 198, 
Erythrai. The c vowel we have also in AeowO? ^ upon a coin of 
Imhoof-Blumer*s collection (Bechtel, p. 114), in Acwuo-o?, Anakreon, 
2,1, II, (but Atovwe, 54, 55), and in the abbreviated AEO on coin 
legends of Abdera, Bechtel, No. 1631. 

In sharp opposition to this c are the forms with i, which are very 
common. Examples are : Aidi/iKro;, lasos, 10416, Eryth., 206 B 24, 
and often elsewhere; Atovucno?, Smyrna 1533 5, Thasos (L) 15 C 4, 
Kyzik. 11I5, Olbia 131 h, 261 (unc. locality), Halik. 241, Thasos 
(L) 19 B4, 20 B II ; Atow<ra8o5, Abdera, 163, 15, Coins of Brit. Mus., 
Thrace 66 nos. 62, 68, 85, and in almost every other Ionic quarter. 
Ionic is also Atcuwo-o$. On the probable connection with Zcu? by 
folk's etymology, see Baunack (Gortyn, p. 67, note i), and Solm- 
sen, K. Z., XXIX 89. Cf. also FrogSy 215, Apoll., Argon,^ II 905, 
IV 1 132. 

The corruption of antevocalic c to i, so frequent in Thessalian, 
Boiotian, Doric, Kyprian, etc., is rare in Ionic, if indeed it can be 
shown to exist at all. KoAAtficKios 36 (Amorgos) is doubtless a mere 
slip on the part of the engraver. The nearest approach to t is the 
pronunciation of € as a semi-vowel in the synezesis co. This semi- 
vocalic c may disappear in contract verbs, as in Arkad. cAAavjoSt- 
icovroiv, 1 25 7 1,. Cf. vcvocro-cv/ACKa, Hdt. I, 159. Before o, c not 
unfrequently disappears in prose: ©okXos, Styra, 19206, ®oSW 19378, 
KXoSuvo; i9iii, *^TOKKk\rfi\ 1915. Cf. Megarian ©okAciSji, %oK\ri<i^ 
Mitth,, VIII, 189, 190. Fritsch's paper in Curt. Stud, VI (cf. esp. 
pp. 125-132), is scarcely trustworthy in all its dealings with Ionic. 
A reverse process has given us ©c- in Boiot., ^ial^oro^ ®€&o}poi, per- 
haps from 0£v8(tf/>o$. 

10. E for H. 

fjiiv for fti/v in the formulae y f^iv, I, 196 ; /a^ ficv, I, 68, III, 66, 
V, 106 ; yc fi€v, VI, 129, VII, 152, 234 ; 6Wa-fi€v, II, 20, 32, IV, 77, 
VII, 103; Kot-ftcK, IV, 45, VI, 98. Cf. Greg. Corinth., 471. Hdt. 
here adopts a usage common to Homer, and not unknown in Attic. 
Cobet, Afis, Crit., 365, is an advocate of the view that Homer has 

1 For €ov see § 144. 
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only 17 /A€v, fi^ /Aci', not ^ ftiyv, fi^ /aiJv. Cf. Monro, Horn, Gram,, 
§ 345, and note, p. 322. With ftcV I would connect the Thessalian, 
Homeric and Attic /xa as kck is connected with koL 

iirXcTo? is said by Bredow, p. 143, to be used by Hdt. for aTrXiTTos = 
iTrXdro? (ircAoco). aTrXi/ro? occurs first in Hesiod, and then in the 
Hymn to Demeter ; an-Xcro? is, however, to be classed with irXcW, 
and not with any derivative of ttcXoo). Cf. Siegismimd in Curtius, 
Stud,f V, 201, 202. 

cotrou/Aot in Hdt., cf. Attic ^TTauo/im, out of which ^rra was formed, 
Wackemagel, K. Z., XXX, 299. Hdt. has lotrovvro, 1, 67 ; -/jicvo?, I, 82 ; 
ifratDOui, I, 207 ; iaaowrOai, III, 22, etc. Brugmann conjectures 
i^Berichte d, sacks, Gesell. d. Wiss. 1883, p. 193, cf. 0^\^o^ Perfect^ 
449) that iaxrovfjuu is from cto-wi', whose c represents a mechanical 
change of rf (cf. ^Ka, Attic lyrTtov) to c, in order to bring the com- 
parative into line with Kpiaamvy Ionic for Kpttaatav, Stein, however, 
has no qualms of conscience in writing tJo-o-wv (cf. ijo-o-ov, I, 98 ; 
ijf<r<rovcs, V, 86, VIII, 113 ; lyo-o-ovtov, VII, 18 ; rja-a-oai, VIII, S^) since 
he is supported in part by the unanimous voice of the Mss. Krtiger 
holds to €j^(Tuiv, Formenlehre^ § 23, 4, 3. 

©apycXco? for ®apyrf, Chios, 174 C 18. 

rXcos appears to be the Herodotean form, IV, 94, VI, 91. The 
interrelation of this form, which is also Kretan, with tXiyf os and ZXXao? 
is a much-vexed question. tXco? represents that form which had rj, 
the forms with a an old ablaut form iXa-. Archilochos, 75$, has 
SXoos (-v^-) according to Bergk, for which Fick proposed without jus- 
tification to accept rXco)?. Cf. tXaos, Theognis, 782. tXao? is, how- 
ever, Ionic as well as Attic (which has also tXaos). See Pischel, 
B. B. VII, 332 and Solmsen, K. Z., XXIX, 35 1. The Hesychian oX?? 
cT * Iktms cf, has been read cTXi/s c7, and explained as an Asiatic- Ionic 
perfect. 

This word belongs also under the following section : 

1 1 . Ionic E = A of other dialects. 

I. In this category falls first Ionic -cwv, — dwv < -aicoK or -ofoiv. 
6'n'do)Vf Horn. = 67r€o}Vf Hdt. IX, 50. 

UoretSa/rtov, Korinth., noo-ctSacuv, Hom. = Iloo-ctScW in Hdt., Iloorci- 
Siuv, Arch. Ep., 114, for which we may read noo-€i3ca>v. 

Note. — Tloa-udduy in the Ionic elegy is due to the pressure exercised upon 
the elegy by the epic. Cf. Theog., 692. In Archil., 10, notrtiUdMyos ivoKTos, as 
given by Bergk, is not supported by Ms. evidence, though corresponding to 
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ntvciScUra HyaitTa, Iliad, XV, 8. The objection that if Archil, may adopt -oio 
from Homer, he has an equal right to -avt^os is not cogent, since -oio is an 
ancient Ionic termination, while -awK cannot be shown to be the property of 
any period of the Ionic dialect. Pick's correction, IloactS^wvor, is based upon 
notrt^Tfc^r, Anakr., 6, notrciBfwv, Archil., 114 yri6s 4, Tai^ova 76 (tetr.) (on the 
peculiar position of Tai-ffvy in Homer, see Kick, Odyssee^ p. 17), and aXA^wy, 
Naxos, 2'^^ where iy« seems to be an intermediate stage between -d«v and -«v. 
Cf. § 29. 

'AXxftdoiv, Horn. = Hdt. and Thuk. 'AXk/acW. With 4>iAcW in 
4>iA.c(iivt8[€]o9, Thasos, 73, cf. Hdt., VIII, 11, ^iXacoi', which is, how- 
ever, the name of a Kyprian. Ma^cW, Thas. (Louvre) 10,, = Horn. 
Maxa^v. Cf. Zacher, Nomina in -omk, p. 112, Merzdorf, Curtius*' 
Stud,, IX, 238. 

2. Ionic genitives in -coi = a(t)o, 'At/jciScoi, etc., see Declension. 

3. Genitive pi. in -€<i)v = -aa)v (Boiot., Thessal. (-aow), Horn.). 
Homer*s gen. in -cwv (H i, ^ 191) and -coiv, -<ov are Ionic. 
Menrad, p. 41, calls for the restoration of -coiv and -co wherever pos- 
sible in the text of Homer. 

4. Xcii>« = XacKi and in proper names : Hdt., 'ApKco-tAco)?, XaptAcw?, 
Mev£A.£a>s^ (McvcXao?, Hdt., IV, 169, of a Ai/xiyv), and 'Avo^iAcu)?, 
Milefos, 93, not long after 600 B.C. So in Xtin^^ov^ Chios, 175, 
AcwK^Tiys, Ac(i>/xc3u>v, and many other forms on inscriptions. The Mss. 
of Hdt. are, of course, not consistent (cf. H, 124, V, 42). Even 
in the case of Doric names he occasionally uses the Ionic forms ; 
e.g. AtioTrpimj^, VI, 85, but AooSo/ia^, AooStKiy, etc. The latter form 
is clearly a contamination of an original AaoSiVca and an Ionic Aca>- 
SiKtj. Variation in the proper names must be expected even upon 
inscriptions : thus we have, Chios, 177, Aca)<r€)8co[9], 1. 3, but -toAoos, 
1. 14. In the lyric poets the epic form prevails to some extent : 
Aaos, Kail. I, 18, Xenoph., II, 15, whereas Hipponax (88) has pre- 
served the only example of Aiyos, a form which shows that words with 
an u, represented in Ionic by €, must have gone through a transitional 
period with 1;, though the examples are exceedingly few. Cf. ^ng. 
Journal of Philol., vols. IX, X, for a discussion as to the periods of 
Ionic. 

With these compounds of Aews and *Afi4nap€w^^ in Hdt., cf. the 
Homeric TlrjvtXtm, Bptapco>s, etc. On Xco>s, see also § 28, 30. 
3. Furthermore, in Ionic €u>s, rctos^ (ia/rci>s tq^cd-s), fi€T€<t}po^, vw 

* Greg. Corinth, pp. 42, 686. 

* Cf. Greg. Corinth, p. 42. *Afipidpa,ou, Oropos, iS,, a non-Ionic form. 

* Bredow, p. 50. 
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(gen. of vavs)) yccoTTcSiov, etc., 8tfivc(i>9 = Scfivouov^ (Attic Stftvcos), and 
in verbal forms, ^im^uoxy ^^avaorcaificvi itnfiltafievf fiefiv€Oj Hdt., V, 105, 
Tc^vcos, I, 112, etc. 

On $'q€OfmL = Attic Oiaofjuai, see on the verb. 

In almost every instance when primitive a was followed by a vowel, 
Ionic attests the presence of c in place of a. The instances where 
this is not the case deserve to be brought out into clear light. X170?, 
in Hipponax, has already been referred to. In Hdt we do not find 
v€a)s, as might be expected, but vrjo^, the epic form = Aiolic vavog, 
well attested in literature and in inscriptions.* Herodotos* conser- 
. vation of vrjos is artificial and not in consonance with the genius of the 
Ionic dialect, which would call for vcws, a form which in fact appears 
in composition : vccoTroti/o-avrcs, Samos., 222. vcw- is the Hellenistic 
form, and as such is not foreign to Aiolic monuments ; but it may be 
safely claimed as genuine Ionic, even though the Samian inscription 
is not old. 

Whether the Ionic form of the adjective is iXccos, or tXco?, is still a 
matter of contention, since the ground form of the word has not been 
cleared up by the Lakonian BIAFFO (Roehl, 75, = Rob., I No. 261) ; 
and it is even a matter of uncertainty what is the genuine Homeric 
form, since Nauck has demanded IXtp^ and tXco? in place of tXdos 
and tXaos. Stein's claim that tXcos is the Herodotean form is sup- 
ported by the arguments of Wackemagel, HC. Z, XXVII, p. 264. 
See § 10. 

On 'AX/cficW, Si/Avctois, see below under E = AI. 

12. Ionic E = AI of other dialects. 

Ionic yirj = epic yawt may be regarded as forms phonetically inter- 
dependent, though the parallelism of 'A^iyvoia, adduced by Bechtel 
i^Ionische Inschr.^ No. 62), is faulty, since there is no **A$rjv€rf 
We have, however, here to do with strong and weak ca^ forms, as 
is shown on y^, under Declension, 

A further example adduced as cogent is tiyedfievoi, Hdt., VHI, 69, 
though in Homer, v 16, Hesiod, O. D. 333, and Archilochos, 25, 
the original oi cannot be impeached ; nor does an •Aycofuu win 
the support of our sympathies when dyao-o-co^at, etc., are compared. 
Fritsch (V. H. D, p. 39) is inclined to the view that dycd/xcvot can 

' vj\6% is derived from a stem kof-, vavot from a stem i^F-, both stems combin- 
ing to form the declension. Cf. the intermixture of strong and weak stems in the 
case of ¥OM%t vrivs, " ship." The stem •'op- arose from the locative ^it&ftL 
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have originated only in a period when <u was written c {150 a. d. ac- 
cording to Meisterhans,' P« 27). Cf. irapaicccrai, II, 130 (C P, d,) 
for vapajccucrat. 

If recourse to this means of accounting for the form dye- be 
deemed too bold, we may be compelled to dissociate dyco/Aot from 
dyaiofmiy and to class the former with such verbs as aplofjuu. Cf. 
Hesychios, dyrf ' irap 'H/joSorw paaKavia. We must withdraw beyond 
the realm of probability any suggestion that ayaio/im was the ground 
form which, through t passing into the glide and by an Ionic weaken- 
ing of a to c, became dyco/uuu. Curtius, Verbum, I, 176, does not 
mention dycofuii. 

*AAx/ii€W, Stftvco)?, are not to be derived from 'AXk/xcuoiv, etc. 
(Wackemagel, K. Z., XXVII, 267), but from 'AAK/icuuv, etc. (Kretsch- 
mer, K. Z., XXIX, 416 ; Johansson, B. B., XV, 183). 

13. Ionic E = EI of other dialects. 

fii^iov in Hdt. < /Acytwv, a more original form than fUL^iav. ftci{<ov 
is the poetical form (Theog., 338, 517), though ftcfwv appears upon 
a metrical inscription from Attika, B, C, I/,, VIII, 470.^ The form 
with €4 has not been cleared up despite the efforts of Brugmann 
(Ber. d, s'dchs, GeselL d, IViss, 1883, p. 193, Grundn'ss, I § 639) and 
of Osthoff {Jena Litteraturzeit. 1878, Art. 476, ZMr Gesch, des 
Per/., 449) to refer it to. the analogy of xtlpiavy d/xciVoiv. Brugmann 
adopts the same explanation for KptCaamv for Kpia-awv. Cf. also 
K. Z., XXIX, 140. fic^cDv has been imitated by Lukian, Syr., 12, 19, 
22, though fullw 10 in all Mss. ; in the Astr., 5, 6, the c form. In 
Arrian, fu^- is well attested, but it is absent from the text of Euseb. 
Mynd. Eusebios, 3, has fic^ov. Hippokrates and Aretaios adopt 
the Ionic form in a large majority of instances. 

Kpiaatav, formed from the strong base icptr-, which does not else- 
where appear in Ionic, though well attested in the case of Arkado- 
Kyprian, and perhaps not foreign to Aiolic. KpcWwv occurs in Hdt., 
in Hipponax, 79, Anan., 3,, Phokyl, 5,, though in these poets the 
reading KpcWwv is disputed by some Mss. Theognis, 218, 618, 631, 
996, has Kp€<r<riav; which is sufficient authority to justify Renner*s 
displacement of Kpuaaiav, 1074, 11 73. I hold fast to my assertion 
(Diphthong EI, p. 58) despite the objections urged against it, A. J. P., 
VIII, 98, that it is impossible for yod with tau to have become 

' iki^uv appears upon a Tegean inscription, B. C. H. XIII, 281. 
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<T<Ty and at the same time to have changed c to « in the preceding 
syllable. Hippokrates and Aretaios have Kpco-acuv, a form which 
recurs in Euseb. Mynd., 10, 62, though the Mss. of the Neo-Platonist 
has ftctfwv. In the letters of Hippokrates the Ionic form has been 
carefully imitated ( 1 7 22, 57, 2 7 ^4) . 

CIS, cs < lv%y see under Prepositions, The genuine Ionic form ap- 
pears to be C9, though ci? is not unknown. d% in Ionic contains a 
spurious, in Aiolic a genuine, diphthong. 

KU7rc/ao9, an aromatic plant used by the Skythians for embalming, 
Hdt., IV, 71. Whether this is connected with the marsh plant, 
KVTTci/jov, II., XXI, 351, is doubtful. 

StKvvfiL (d?ro3eKKwrc9, Chios, 174 B 14; Si^ax, SiiaxrOai^ &€^(Ofjv(Uf 
Mcx^oi, dwo8cfi?, in Hdt. ; dn-oScfis, Euseb. Mynd. 25, but dmScija- 
ftcvoi, 31) is to be separated from SciVcw/xt, and compared with doceo} 
The poets offer no example of ^kw^li (Sciifct, Solon, 10, Itv^^ 
Theog., 500). G. Meyer's suggestion (Gramm. § 115, note) that 
htihixarax is connected with doceo and Scfou, etc., is scarcely to 
be accepted, 

Ipyw = ctpyoi (the distinction between cipyw and cipyw is late and 
fanciful). Hdt. uses cpyco (djrc/jy/xcKov, dTrcp^ai, ^carcpyovrcs, etc., 
Bredow, p. 153), and not cr/)ya)^ or ^cpyoi. iielpyov, V, 22, is due 
apparently to the variable augment of ipyta, and need therefore not 
he classed with *caTcipyvv<rt, IV, 69, dn-ctpyov<ra, IX, 68, where the 
Mss. unite in demanding a form stamped as un-Herodotean by all 
other passages. In Homer both ctpyw and ^cpyw are well estab- 
lished, hence a change of r^Ac fte cipyoucri to r^Xc fi iipyovai is not 
advisable. 

Note. — I have tentatively explained the interrelation of ttpyv and itpyw as 
follows : tipyw contains a prosthetic vowel that appears upon the weakening 
of the base Ffpy to Ftpy through influence of the accent. i4pyw is perhaps a 
contaminated form, with the prosthetic vowel that is in place originally in the 
weak form above. Schulze, A". Z. XXIX, 235 protests against this explanation. 

14. Varia. 

The c in ^^^paircwvro?, Mylasa, 2482, is a prefix to help out i 
as representative of the Old Persian x^. Wiese, B. B., V, 90, sug- 

1 So far as I am aware no scholar has accepted the conclusions of Moller in 
regard to ««/*kwmi, K. Z., XXIV, 462. 

^ Anan. 3, has ttoBttp^ai, a doubtful form. Theognis, 686, 710, 1 1 80, has ctip7», 
which I would not change with Renner. 
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gests that li- is due to a popular etymology which connected the word 
with the preposition. Cf. c^o-aTpaTrcuovros, C. I. G., 2919, Tralles ; 
^^cmr^m;?, Theopompos, Lobeck, Ell., I, 144. A parallel example 
from Attic is *Efv7r€T<u(iii/, C. I. A., Ill, 11 19, for HuTrcTcuwv, C. I. A., 
I, 243- 

The vowel I (short t). 

15. Ionic I = E of other dialects. 

E + <r + consonant + i becomes t* in lo-r/iy in the Ionic of Homer 
and of Hdt., as in other dialects. Cf. pLtrrlav, Arkad., *I(roTMitc[i]os, 
Thessal., 'lo-orcmSa?, Boiot. and Doric (Lokrian, Kretan, Syrakusan, 
Heraklean), Aiolic and Attic alone having preserved the c vowel here. 
In Hdt. we find Iotou, I, 176, 'loTtiy?, II, 50, toTtiyrop-ov, IV, 35, 
ciruTTio?, I, 35, lo-Tt^o-^ai, V, 20 (cf. the V. 1.), toToy VI, 86 (h) for the 
coTiiy of Z. Greg. Corinth., p. 500, quotes cVtortos. The editors of 
Hdt. have now removed all cases of cor- from the text, even *IoTtaicu« 
having been substituted for 'Eor-, though attested by Plutarch. Cf. the 
variation between Homeric 'lortotav and ApoUodoros' 'Eortaiav. 

In awtoTty, VI, 128, the Mss. have -cor-. For various conjec- 
tures, see Stein, a^l loc, Bechtel Thas. (L), 18 B 10) writes 
*E]oTtatbv. 

c before o- -f cons., when the latter is not followed by i, does not 
become i; e.g, evcorat, Hdt., I, 85, aTrcorot, IX, 85. 

Note, — A nominative lp^s= ipiis (Thessal.) is assumed by Bamiack, K. Z., 
XXVII, 565; and (or Ip^ftSy Ipits is substituted by the same scholar in Hdt. 
IX, 85. 

16. Ionic I = EI of other dialects. 

See under 1, § 65, for cases of itacism in Ionic. Sections 44, 46, 
will discuss the interrelation of -ti; and -cii;. No cogent instance 
can be adduced of an itacistic change of -etrj to -tiy in any older 
period in the history of Ionic. 

tKcXo9 varies with ctKeXo? in the Mss. of Hdt. as in those of Homer. 
I have shown in A. J. P., VI, p. 439, that the t of the form ikcXo? is 
not descended from the ct of cTkcXos by the merging of c -f i to l, and 
by the weakening of this I to i. iKtko^ is = * (c)iVcA.d9 (cf. d<^(c)v€tos) . 
Stein has ci^eXo;, III, 81, cTxeXa, VIII, 9, wpoa-uKtXiXf III, no, Trpocrci- 

* Cf. Collitz, A. J. P., VIII, 216, who suggests that the change is late. It is 
certainly confined to certain dialects. 
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Kc\ov9, IV, 61, 7rpo<rcMC€\o9, IV, 177. The Et. Mag. 297^, states that 
ctKcXo; is the correct form, though ikcXos often occurs ; and that in 
composition the form with i is alone admissible. This testimony is 
not authoritative for the fifth century. In Homer f ikcXos occurs 1 7 
times, while ftUiKa^ has the v. 1. ikcAos 16 times. From the Mss. of 
Lukian we cannot learn what form the satirist used. Hippokrates, 
Aretaios, and Uranios prefer the i form, which is doubtless to be 
adopted in the Dea Syria, 33, 40. 

The existence of parallel forms in ci and i in the name of Poseidon, 
and in names derived therefrom, does not substantiate the presence 
of itacism in this word. Hdt., VII, 115, has IXoonSTyibv, III, 91, 
Uoo-iSiyiov with Iloo-aSi/tou as V, /. The Ionic name of the Deity in 
Hdt. is UocraScW (12 times). Cf. also Uoo-aSaiviiTTiys, I, 167, and 
no(rci8wi/io9, I, 71, 85. On the Archilochean Iloo-ctSacov, see above, 
under E, § 11. Archilochos has IXoorciScuv, or perhaps Xloo-ciS^, 
ep. 114. 

As regards the inscriptions, which speak with greatest authority in 
cases similar to this, their testimony is as follows : — 



no<r€i8<i>vtb[v], 15337, Smyrna. 
I3iia,i7.i8,01bia. 



IIo(rci8€to9, Thasos (Louvre), lOj, 



noarci3a)vos, 206 B 31, Eryth. 
nocrciSiovto?, 24025, 47, Halik. 
IIocrctStVTrov, Thasos (Louvre) 2i,. 



IIoo-iScov, 1 53 3-, Smyrna. 

" I77i7» Chios. 

nociSctov, Jahrb. fUr Phil. Suppl. 

Vol. V, 487, No. 47, and Vol. 

X, 29, No. 21. 
noo-i8€i09f 234 B 34, Perinthos. 
IlocriSiytov, 196 c, Maroneia. Cf. 

the form in Hdt. 
noo'i8€a>K09, 206 A 46, Erythrai. 



The Attic month IIo<rci3£a>v appears thus in the Ionic form, Iloori- 
Stwv (Clodius, Fasti Ionic i). 

As regards the age of the inscriptions, the only inscription with 4, 
dating certainly before 400, is that from Maroneia, 196.., the others 
with I being later ; while those with a are not older than the bulk of 
those with i. Chronological considerations do not therefore make 
in favor of the origin of the forms with i from those with ct. De- 
spite the obscurity which attends this word (cf. Prellwitz, B. B., IX, 
331), it is evident that the variation between ci and t, which is con- 
fined to no single dialect, must depend upon stem-gradation. On 
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this view the a and i stand in no immediate personal relation to 
each other. 

The 4 of nio-ioTpoT05, Samos, 225, does not necessitate the as- 
sumption of itacism, though its quantity is not certain. Cf. nio-ii9eo$ 
in Delphic, Ilio-cas, n«n&D/xi, etc. 

17. Varia. 

1 . Iota and alpha are not phonetically related ; hence, Sivwiny and 
Soyain; (Schol. Ap. Rh., II, 946) are not connected. 

2. The form vycta for uytW is found, Olbia, 12914 (imperial period). 
I do not discover any occurrence of uyla < uytcta, or of vyt€(i)a. 
vyicta is the regular Attic form upon inscriptions. See 45 A. 



THE VOWEL O. 

18. Ionic O = A of other dialects. 

On a = o in forms in 'Apro-, appot^lu}, etc., see above § 4, on iom 
§69. 

Examples of op, po = ap, pa, are very rare : Bporaxov, 117 Panti- 
kapaion and Ephesos (Wood's Discoveries, App, 2, No. 2). Hippo- 
krates used ^or/oa^o? for fiporaxos, so we are informed ; and /^poraxo^ 
is further supported by the Hesychian gloss (s, v.) and by the Et. 
Mag. 21443, where the form is quoted from Xenophanes* and Aristo- 
phanes. -The dialects of Lesbos, Boiotia, and Thessaly are generally 
held to evince a strong predilection in favor of the weak op, po, 
but Brugmann {^Grundriss, I § 292) makes mention only of Lesbic 
and Boiot forms. I have, however, shown A. P. A., XVIII, 104, 159, 
that it is inadvisable, if not futile, to attempt to set up such a restric- 
tion. Bporaxw was the name of a Gortynian worthy of an epigram 
from the great Simonides (127), though the substitution of po for pa is 
not elsewhere attested as a peculiarity of Kretan speech. At best fipo- 
TCLXp^ can have been but partially adopted by Ionic. According to 
the express testimony of the scholiast on Iliarf, A 243, Eustath. II., 
468:2, and Greg. Corinthius, 414, the Herodotean form was fidOpaKOi, 
a form not adopted by Stein (IV, 131, 132). Cf. Roscher in Curtius* 
Studien, IV, 189, whose etymological combinations are somewhat out 
of date, German kr'dte being the phonetic equivalent. 

* Bp^raxotf t^v fidrpaxov "iwvcj. Bergk.* does not register the word. 
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TTop&ucck, Sim. Amorg. 21 = Attic mipSaicos. Archilochos (140) 
has, however, Trop&ucds. 

The form KaAAtaTpoTo[9] has been adduced from one of the Sty- 
raian lead tablets as proof of the influence of Boiotian vocalization 
upon the dialect of Styra. In Bechtel, No. ipao* we read -oTpAr 
clearly enough, Vischer's -ot/>0 being incorrect. All other examples 
of the supposed interdependence of Boiotian and Styraian have in 
like manner been deprived of their validity upon more careful exam- 
ination of the evidence. In Styra we have Sr/xxrcov 19 41*. 

The inscriptions offer several instances of a preference for the o 
sound : — 

"OoTttKo?, Delos, 55 I;, has been identified by Bechtel with d<rraicds, 
lobster. The form ooraKo? comes to light in Aristomenes, Vmir,, 2, 
and is quoted by Hesychios. It occurs also in Athenaios. Cf. Sturz, 
de dialecto Mac, et Alexandr.^ p. 70, who held that ooraKo^ was 
Alexandrian. 

With Ko]/Luxrapvi7, Phanagoreia, 167 cf. Kafuwapwj, a queen of 
Bithynia, C. I. G., 2855. See Dittenberger, Sy//. 104,. 

*Ep/x<ow>T<ra, Chios, 174 A 2, 4, a locality in Chios. With this com- 
pare 'EpfuLvaa-au, name of a woman and also of several cities. 

19. Varia. 

covTwv, Panionion, 144 (=C. I. G., 2909), an inscription but in- 
differently written. 

ivTovOa, Oropos, 1817, whereas Sim. Amorg., 23, has cvrav^o, Hdt. 
ivOavra. This and the preceding example present no slight difficul- 
ties, since in no Greek dialect is there a well-attested instance of an 
interchange of av and ov. These forms may be rescued on the view 
that it shows the influence of other pronominal forms (outo?, cV 
Tovro)). See § 124. 

Note. — A variation between d and exists in the case of x"^^^^^* Hdt, II, 
125, where dz have xoM"^*"! * fo"'^ attacked by Cobet {Faria. Lecl,^ 89) 
and expelled by him from Kratinos, Xen. (^Hellen.^ VII, 2, 7), and Aristotle. 

20. O in Ionic = E in other dialects. 

Kvavo^icuv, name of the month in Samos, Kyzikos (Reinach, Traitiy 
p. 489), also Attic {Bertchte der Berl, Akad., 1859, p. 739). Cf. 
llvav€\lfi^v. See Schmidt's Chronologie, p. 458, Brugmann's Gr, Gr, 
p. 32 note. 
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The old ablaut of pf.py (-fopy) occurs in 'AOrjvdTf^ 'Opyanys, Delos, 54. 
Cf. Hesychios, s, v. ^Opydvrj : 17 'A^iyva, lyv koI *Epydvrjv a to riav Ipyiav 
Xeyovotv. The same form of the name has come to light in Athens, 
Bull. dell, instit. di Corr. Arch. 1874, 107. Cf. opyavov, and later, 
cpyavov with its c from Ipyav, See § 162. 

21. O in Ionic = OY of other dialects. 

The Samian inscription, No. 220, has the new forms aXopyov^, 1. 23, 
aXopyovv 22, 30, oXopyrfv 15, 16, oKopyd 36, oXopya? 28, and irapa- 
kopyk 21 ; with which compare the Attic oAovpyiys and iravaXovpyia, 
Xenophones, 33. dXo/oyos is from dXo(c)pyo?, Bechtel, atl loc, Smyth, 
A. P. A., XVIII, 159. Cf. §§ 162, 179, on the contraction of O + E. 

On the Ionic ovvopa, /xoDvos^ OuAv/attos, see under OY. 

22. O in Ionic = OI of other dialects. 

From Roehl, 501, = Roberts, 148 (Kyzikos), ^<nr6vrf<TLv = Attic 
SecnroiW? according to the commentators, we might conclude that 
Ionic o was here = Attic 01. No such interrelation of o and ot is 
known. It is possible that the o is due to Sccnroriy?, etc. ; but Ost- 
hofr*s attempt to connect -Troiva and irorvia (♦potniia, •-Trorvta, 
^-wowifl, *-irovia), which Still awaits confirmation, does not provide 
us with the " fitting key " to explain the appearance of o in a 

On anaptyctic i in Tpotiiyvw)?, see under 01, § 97. 

23. Varia. 

The assumption of hyphaeresis of o in Hdt. ^wfOo^ is rendered 
easier i£ we recall the Homeric oySoov, i 287. With Porq$6%, cf. 
Sopv^, n£ipi^o9, etc. No dialectal dividing line can here be estab- 
lished. See G. Meyer, Gramm., § 152. 

On the change of o to u in Euboian Ionic, see under Y. On the 
substitution of o for the v of av, cv, see under these diphthongs. 

Short Y. 

24. Ionic Y = O of other dialects. 

The change of O to Y is attested to a limited extent in Ionic : — 
Ujxjn a Kymaian inscription (Bechtel, 3 A = Roberts, 177 A) we 
find HYIIY (wrv) twice ; from which it is clear that of the lonians, 
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the Chalkidians * had not adopted the later u. Other instances from 
Euboian Ionic of a similar retention of the I.E. phonetic value of u 
as // do not stand on so sure a footing, though Wilamowitz, Horn, 
Untersuch,, p. 288, claims that the modem names Kuma and Stura are 
living witnesses to a pronunciation which held ground throughout the 
Ionic period of the epos, and in fact to the rise of Attic supremacy 
in Greece proper ; while in Asia Minor u had become u before the 
year 500. The Styraian MervtKw, 1970, niay stand for McVocko? ; but 
it is at best a doubtful form which has illegitimately been used to 
show the connection between Boiotian and Euboian Ionic* No in- 
terrelation of O and Y need be assumed on the score of K€<^aXon7s, 
Styra, 19217,218 (Kc<^kiXos I921^217)> or o^ ^tXvn;? 19333, since names in 
-vTT/, etc., are primitive. Cf. ^lAvra, Kyrene, C. I. G., 5143, ^tXvra', 
Delos, C. I. G. 2310. "OXoftTTos, occurring in C. I. G. 8412, an 
apparently Ionic inscription, is of doubtful validity. 

As regards the Ionic of the mainland, we have but slender support 
for the assumption that the old v was retained. pu<^ctv, in Hipponax, 
132, and vireaTi, Hdt., IV, 70, are the only examples from literature 
of the change of o to v. In Phokaia v was pronounced as «, if we 
may judge from 'YcAiyrwv 1722, about 350 B.C. Hyele = Velia, the 
Oscan name being spelled with V, which the colonists reproduced by 
their Y (Hdt, I, 167). 

That o became v in outrv/xnyriys, Teos, 156 B 4, is not proven. 
Cf. Chalkedon. cuo-iftvwvrcs, C. I. G., 3794, with t perhaps from v as 
in 'AoTt/Luixo5, R. M., XXXV, 358. Cases of t arising from an v, which 
is itself from o, are far to seek. 

There is no change of o to v in owfrn, found in KAccow/io?, Sm}Tna, 
153,9, *EKaTcjwfto9, Eryth, 206 A 15, KActraiw/io?, Thasos (L.), 8,, 
UvdiowfjLfy:, Thas. (L.) 10, ^ B. v occurs in this word and its congeners 
in Aiolic, Boiot., Thessal., Phokian, Delphic, Aitolic, in Aigina and Seli- 
nus, and is pan-Hellenic in ovcow/ao? and cvaiw/xos (Eph. 145). The 
extensive geographical reach of the forms with v, and the undeviating 
writing avutyvfio^, render the assumption not improbable that the 
forms in v are original, those in o later. If the o forms are original, 
there can be no doubt that the vowel interposed between the nasals 
was in a pre-historic period closed, the first o remaining open. 

On the substitution of o for the v of av, cv, see under the head of 
these diphthongs. 

^ Kvfiris Ti}t 4tf *Oir<iffqi, XaKKt'iiKrjs ir6\tcoSy Thuk., VI, 4. 

* Kyprian SrcM-Zvifcor Meister (G. D. II. p. 19) is not above suspicion. 
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25. Ionic Y = I of other dialects. 

SvKccvo-iv, on the stele of Sigeion Bechtel, 103 = Roberts, 42 A 10. 
In the Attic part of the inscription we find- Stycvdo-t. The v is 
doubtless older since it is found on the epichoric document. The 
two forms are then interrelated as ^v^XCw /3t^9XiW, TuvSapiSav TtvSapi- 
8av Roehl, 62 A, and KwSv^s and KivSv^s on the Attic tribute Usts.. 
Iota does not pass into v in any Greek word. 

Hdt. has ^v/?Xo9, ^u/?Xivos, /?v/?Atov. A complete mustering of the 
occurrences of these words in Stein's edition shows that the chief sup- 
port of the forms with t is derived from Mss. F. R,, while in one- 
seventh of all passages there is no variant. I conclude, therefore, that 
Bredow's distinction between fiiBXCov, fiifiXo^ (not/one charta scripto- 
riae, libelli) and PvpXo^ (notione libri conticis papyri) must fall to the 
ground, and that the Ionic of the fifth century preferred, if it did not 
recognize exclusively, the forms with v. The variants in favor of t 
are due to the scribes rather than to th^ influence of such actual 
forms in t as we find as early as 400 B.C. in Attic (C. I. A., II, 
Add., I B 25 ; Mitth., VII, 368, concerning the Attic cleruchs in 
Samos, 346 B.C.). The forms in t continue in Attic inscriptions 
until the second century B.C., after which fiv^XCov is the normal 
form. See Birt's Buchwesen^ p. 12. 

fiokvpSoiy Hdt., I, 186, III, 56, has the variation /xoXt)38os, a form 
that does not find any support in the Attic /AoXv/?[8a)i/], C. I. A., II, 
47643, or in any other inscriptional form. That the i form elsewhere 
forced an entrance at an early period should not mislead us as 
regards Ionic. 

In a Halikamassian inscription (Bechtel, No. 241) we read 
HMY2K, which Bechtel transcribes r}fA(i)(r(y). This is possible, 
though the occurrence of iJ/Livcn; upon Attic inscriptions (C. I. A., II, 
17^) and elsewhere, e.g, Delos (B. C. H., II, 580), renders the at- 
tempt to rescue this form for Ionic not overbold. Cf. Meisterhans, 
p. 22, Blass, Aussprache^ p. 40. ij/xwrv occurs on a late inscription 
from Thasos, 721c, upon one from Teos, 15824, and in Sterrett, Wolfe 
Expedition^ III, 335. The forms in iota are the more primitive, 
those in upsilon being due to an assimilation which could take place 
in Greece only at a period when the inherited tendency to avoid a 
succession of v's was no longer felt.* 

^ In Attic the iota held its ground in those forms which show no v in the 
endings. 
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On aicrv/xnyri/s see above § 24. Ionic here preserves the original 

V in the Tean olcrvftnTn/s, 156 B 4 ; and it is to the influence of Ionic 
that is due accrv/imrac in Cherson. Taur., whereas ourifiKaras is the 
Megarian orthography (Selinus, Chalkedon, Selymbria). Bechtel, 
C. D. L, 3016, conjectures that the change between the weak vowels 

V and t ensues when f originally proceeded the strong vowel (o^cr/ia, 

On a supposed change of a to v, see above § 5. 



The Lono Vowels. 

26. A. 

The three subdivisions of Ionic uniformly present A in place of 
that H which is specifically Attic. An Ionic a in Homer, though 
supported by Brugmann, Gr. Gram., § 10, must be held to be inde- 
fensible. Nor on the other hand does the constitution of the Ho- 
meric poems permit us to assume that koXos is Doric (King-Cookson, 
p. 184). See Bechtel, P/iiV, Anzeiger, 1886, 20 ff. 

27. The dialect o( Styra it has been alleged, offers instances of an 
original Hellenic A, due to the influence of the speech of Boiotia. 
Names of lonians may assume, it is true, a form inconsistent with the 
laws of Ionic, but this happens solely when a special reason exists. 
Compare for example the names of the children of Kimon, where 
political preferences have dictated a nomenclature alien to Attic. In 
all other cases it must be denied that Ionic can admit a thorough- 
going contamination of its phonetics from the influence of a neigh- 
boring speech centre. The examples from the lead tablets are worthy 
of registration. Cf. Bechtel, Jon, Insch,, p. 36. 

Sicoiravcop 1930^, to be read SK07ravSpo9. 

-avTiiSa[s] I9i6o>to be read 'Aj'rta[pi7s]. 

Avo-ayd/jas 19244, an uncertain reading. 

XioKparri^ 19^91, to be read A( c)oiKpaTi7», since E and A are not 
infrequently confused in the tablets. 

XopcXoo? i9«4, to be read XaptX(«)a>?. 

Ao^ayo? i9irt is based upon the Lakonian Xox^yos* which is in 
Attic, too, a loan form. Hdt. uses Xoxi7yca)( Vay). 

'EoTcas 19,91 is no name at all, which may be said of Lenormant's 
Eivw. In Roberts, 189 F, upon a vase from a colony of Chalkis, 
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we read klvkifi^ and upon a Thasian inscription in the Ix)uvre (35), 
AhnjfTLrf^, Bechtel, 12, has Aivtrirwy, from Ainea. 

Adfjidperoiy cited by Karsten, p. 18, is in reality Arffidprfro^, and is 
so read by Bechtel, i9,». 

Hriyafunyvk 19 mo is read by Bechtel Uriytfioytv^, This and Aofia- 
ptTOi are due to Lenormant. 

28. The retention of d in Hdt. occurs in the names of non- Ionic 
personages, which are of Doric stock. As Gramm. Meerm. states 
(649) : ra €19 a« Xif/OKra ovofwra, iay firf iixn AtaptKo, et^ rji rpiirwo'iv 
(lojvcs), a statement which must not be twisted so as to give life to a 
Doric icaA.09 in Homer. The following are instances of proper 
names with a in Hdt. : — 

*Ayt?, VI, 65, the Spartan. It is noticeable that Hdt. uses the 
Ionic form of the adj. STrapriiTTiys. Cf. 'Hyiyo-tXco)^, VII, 204. 

*A^oiro5, VIII, 137, an Argive, VIII, 139, a Makedonian; but 
'H^K>iros, IX, 26, a Tegean. 

*Aicapvai^, I) 62 ; *Aicapvavii;, II, lO. 

*A7ri&iv<k, the Thessalian river, VII, 129 ; but 'Hwt&xvds, VII, 196. 

*Apurpa, I, 151, a city in the Troad = *ApurPrf, B 836. The proper 
form may, however, be "Apurfia-, so Strabo, XIV, 635. Eustathios 
distinguishes between two cities, 'ApicrjSiy and ^ApCafia, 

'AptoTcas, VII, 137, a Korinthian. Cf. 'Apio-rciy?, IV, 13, from 
Prokonnesos. 

TvyoSas -xpvao^, I, 14. This apparently irregular form (Tvyrj^ else- 
where) is explained by the statement of the historian : wo AcX^q>v 
icaXecToi Fvya&is lin rov AvaOarroq i'jrQnn)p*rfV. 

Avpavarai, V, 68, a Doric tribe. 

Kpa^w, I, 145, a river in Achaia and also a river near Sybaris, 
V, 45. 

Names in -Aao9* McvcXao? of a Xi/ai/v, IV, 169, and MevcXciov, 
VII, 169 ; *Apx«Xaoi, V, 68 ; AooSofias, a Phokaian, IV, 138, an Aigi- 
netan, IV, 152. Hdt., however, is not consistent in writing NtxdXccu^, 
VII, 134, and NiicdAa?, VII, 137, though a Spartan is referred to. 
Furthermore, we have Aaxpivrfs, a Lakedaimonian, I, 152 ; Aa^an/s, 
an Arkadian, VI, 127 ; AoS'iciy, a woman of Kyrene, II, 181. 

Cf. the forms of Aaos § i t, 30. A perfect dichotomy of the dialects 
as regards names in -Aao? is clearly impossible, in view of the fact that 
even Attic citizens before the year 500 B.C. bear names formed from 
this form of the word, the right to use Aecos having been confined to 
the tribe Zeontis, That -Aaos was also in use among the lonians is 
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clear from its occurrence upon a Chian inscription, 1 77 n, -roXoos, L 14 
(A€ftKrcj8€o[s] in 1. 3). 

•Opvcaroi, VII, 73. 

XlapcDpcaroi, IV, 148, but VIII, 73, Xlapcopc^rai. 

n/[>OKiii7, I, 92. Cf. also UpovrfLTf. 

TiOopta, VIII, 32, a peak of Pamassos. 

*Yara4, V, 68, from Sikyon. 

4»iAaom, VIII, II, despite -atav generally becomes -c<uv in Hdt. 
Cf. Maxduiv in Homer = MaxcW, Thasos (Louvre), 10,,. Cf. ^lAco)- 
vi8[€]os, Thasos, 73. Hdt. has 6irdu>v, V, iii. 

Xapd£pay in Phokis, VIII, ^^. So Stein, Bredow Xapd^prjv. So 
also, xo-po^poLVf IX, 102. Cf. § 3. 

Xotpcarcu, V, 68, from Sikyon. 

Besides these names we have several which show -a? in the nomi- 
native case preceded by a consonant ('ApuiKras, Sticas, Avpa^, Avpas) 
which are inflected -a, -^ -av. Proper names in -ciys and -1179 are the 
rule, with but few exceptions ('Aptoreas, VII, 117). 

Herodotos* treatment of the names of non-Ionic persons and 
places is tolerably elective. In a considerable number of instances 
where we might expect a thoroughgoing Dorization he surprises us 
by such lonisms as : — 

AecoFtSi;^, Acw/Sari/s, Aeirrv^ihr)^ (a form that occurs in Timo- 
kreon, 1 2) . McveXecog he occasionally uses despite McvcXaou, VII, 169. 
By a reverse process we have 'AptoToXatScw, I, 59, an Athenian. 

Again, the island is called (^prj, its founder, (^pa^. The leader of 
the colony never occurs in any writer in the form Gi/piy?. 'Afiyv, VI, 
127, is the inhabitant of the Arkadian 'Afavta; "Evi^vcs, VII, 132, etc., 
despite the frequent names in -avcs ; Tcyciy, StKcXtVi Siicavtiyv* ^^^* ' 7^- 

29. Retention of u in proper names occurring outside of Herodo- 
tos. In poetry, see on Iloo-eiScwov, under the vowel E, § 11. 

Upon a Halikamassian inscription, 240.^, we read 'Ido-ovo? ; 'Actmwvos, 
lasos, 104 ,6, Iloiao-o-tW, Keos, 47 2, Hotao-otiv 4711. Cf. Ilonyo-a-iot, Ditt., 
Sy//,, 6382, time of the second maritime league ; ArjfiaiviTrj^, Amorg., 
29, but Eu^vSa/xos, Klazom. Le Bas, Foy, ArcheoL^ III, i, No. 186. 
Nofe, Roberts, 190, II F, Xwpa 190, 1 K, Yapvpovrfi 191, on Chalkidian 
vases. See K. Z., XXIX, 390. 

Note. — The usage of Attic prose inscriptions may here be noted. In the 
fifth century we find both the epichoric and the Attic names of tributary states 
(Hermes, V, 52). In the fourth century the tendency to permit the adoption 
of the epichoric name seems to be stronger. 
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30. A < a/r. 
Xdof < *Xaf OS. 

Homer has Xdos, Xooo-o-oos, and in proper names AaoSa/icta, etc. ; 
Xecik in *AycX€a>s and IIt^vcXcciis * ; and \y\6%y incorrectly transcribed in 

Aet(uicpiT09 (AiyoicptTos) and Acta>37;9 (AiyaiSiys •< Xu^o + pa^^). Of 

these, the first form has found an echo in Ionic poetry : Archil., 
XoptAoc, 79 (paroemiacus and ithyphallicus, Flach, Gr. Lyrik, p. 228). 
The reading is not perfectly certain, Aelian having XaptW. Cf. 
Xnpt&ivTiSi;?, a Thasian name, Bechtel's Thas. Inschr,^ p. 8. *IoXao9 
1 193 (a hymn of uncertain metrical reconstruction) ;' Kallinos, Xaw 
1 1 6 ; Tyrt., Aaov 1 1 u, Xaovs 1 2 20 Xenoph., Aaor<n 2 j^ ; Theog., Aaoi 53, 
776, Aao<^^o/9ov 781. These forms are not Ionic' Genuine Ionic is 
Xi;o9, the oldest Ionic form of the word known to us, preserved in 
Hipponax, 88, and in Hdt., Xiytrov, VII, 197 (Xi;trov KoAcowt to 
xporavi;l*ov ot *A;(cuot).* Cf. Aiyiros in Homer, XIII, 91, and Pott, 
K. Z., VII, 324. With X170S, cf. nyos in Hdt. and Troiiyovo, Archil., 76. 

This X170S became Xcws in later Ionic ; in Miletos, at least, shortly 
after the year 600 B.C. (*AvaftXea>5, Becht., No. 93). Xcw? is the form 
in Hdt., though we find Xiyos, V, 42, Aaov, IV, 148, which Stein refuses 
to accept. Aao<^opa>v, I, 187, exists parallel to Xc(iKr<^ercpov, IX, 33, 
though the testimony is so greatly on the side of Xcws that a fair view 
will not regard harshly the attempt to make Herodotos uniform in his 
adoption of this form. 

When f disappeared after a, its disappearance was not signalized 
by the lengthening of the vowel (dciVaos, Hdt., I, 93, 145 ; Attic 
vaw = Aiolic vavo)) . Hence, when in Ionic a appears, it is clear that 
we must distinguish between such poetical forms as acuro), Theog., 4, 
cf. Od., 17, 519, and such prose forms as 'Ai8»;s. In Ionic poetry 
the short a appears in 'AfSao, Theog., 244, 427, 906, 'AiScw 703, 726, 
802, 1014, 1 1 24, Solon 248; 'At&yv, Tyrt., i2 38=Mimn. 2,4. ^AiSo?, 
Theog., 914, has d. 

In but two iambic passages (Simon. Amorg. 1 14, 7 xvx) do we find 
traces of 'AiSi/s. In both passages the a falls under the ictus, a fact 
which seems to suggest the Homeric usage, which is as follows : "Juhm 

1 See K. Z., XXVII. 266. 

^ *]^Aaof, Acharn., 867, Eurip. uses both ''\6Kao% and *I((Afwr. *\6\ax»i on a vase 
(Klein, Vasen,^ 206, i), which shows mixed dialect (*]<$Aaof Mwfa by the side 
of Mfydpn *AKKfi^rn). Cf. K. Z., XXIX, 400. 

'This is not disputed by the Chian, -toXoos I77i4» as has been shown, § 11. 
It is noteworthy that \a6s does not occur in the iambics of Archilochos. 

*Et Mag. 5625,. 
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(Iliad nine times, Od. fjur times), elsewhere a (so "Ai&i/^, V 395, IX 
158, etc.). 

Hesiod always has a, and the Homeric Hymns, except in one pas- 
sage, IV, 348, where 'AiSi; is read by Gemoll. Hdt. has *AtSi;s. In 
Aiolic and Doric the o is invariably short. So, too, in words derived 
from the same base. See § 142. 

It has been widely held that 'At8i;s is derived from a H- f^^ and 
that the passages in Homer where the o is long, represent au, f having 
been vocalized. There is no objection to this explanation, so far as 
it goes. The difficulty lies in the Attic "AiS?;? (^S?;*), which cannot 
have arisen either from of 18- or a^iS-. Since the Attic and Homeric 
forms cannot be dissociated, it is best to regard each as descended 
from oi/rtS- (cf. icdo), aci). This of course necessitates the abandon- 
ment of the old-time etymology whereby 'AiS)/? is the unseen god. 
oxfi^' may be connected with <uci or with ala. See Wackernagel, K. Z., 
XXVII, 276. On this view "AiSos is the older, "AiSos the younger, 
form ; and the apparently isolated cases in Simonides Amorg., are 
brought into line. 

31. A<avs. 

iracra<*7rovTta may serve to illustrate the existence of that a in 
iDnic- Attic which did not suffer the change to 17 at the time when 
*7ravTui became irooti. When there arose the tendency to substitute 
a lighter form for the disyllabic *7rovTMi, or to expel v before sigma 
(whether proethnic or from ti), the law according to wliich a has be- 
come 17 in Ionic had ceased to exist, having extended its operations 
throughout the length and breadth of the dialect. A Tr^o-a or 1% for 
ravs was thus rendered impossible. So, too, with names in -Sofia?. 

In this connection it is noteworthy that Kallinos, 1,6, has cfuras, 
whereas Homer has i/ivrfs; forms not to be derived immediately 
from Tras, despite ivwaai, adj., C. I. G., I, 162550. The latter form 
does not occur outside of the epic. Brugmann, Gr. Gr., p. 225, 
connects -wa- with Kvem through *cv-a-, and thus regards ifiiras 
either as a genitive or as a petrified instrumental with the sigma 
of ablative adverbs. This -va- does not seem to be associated 
with Kyprian iron.. I know of no other case where sigma has 
attached itself to an instrumental, ifnnf^ in Homer should be 
reflected by c/iTny? in Kallinos, as I am aware of no reason for 
expelling the Homeric form in favor of the Aiolo-Doric (or Attic) 
ifiira^. 
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32. A<OFf. 

Ion> €l>Oiyw = Attic <l>Oav<a, 

33. A /// the forms of the Comparative degree. 

/ioXXov, for which one might expect *ft^XXov, if the form with XX 
was formed before or during the period in which proethnic A became 
H in Ionic- Attic. The force of analogy has, however, substituted 
for the old comparative *ftcXXov (melius) the form /xaXXov, which 
arose at a period when a no longer became 17 in Ionic-Attic. The 
proportions raxa, To;(urra : Odo'a'iav and iXaxurra : iXaaatav might have 
given us first /laXXov, then /ioXXov for ft/toy. The difficulty, which is 
not recognized by King-Cookson, p. 364,* is that Oaa-a-tov and cXdo-o-wv 
are themselves associative forms, whose priority to fioXXov is not made 
out on other grounds than the desirability of using them to account 
for fioXXov. fiaXtov, Tyrt., iig, is hysterogenous, due to the parallel- 
ism of rjSiov : ^StoTo ; SO fxaXiov : fiaXurra, Cf Choirob., Orthog., 248, 
where for /aoXiov, Harder, I?e alpha vocali apud Homerum producta, 
p. 104, would read /ioXXov (x/V).* 

Oaa-aiavf Attic darrcov, with a according to Herodian, I, 523, II, 
13,3, 942,7, from *dayxia)K for *$€yxiu>v with a through influence of 
rdx^i Taxt(rroi. The nasal before aa disappears, leaving compensa- 
tory lengthening. 

iXda-a-iavK^iXdyxifnv for *^Xcyx*a)v cf. cXcyxurros. Cf. Schmidt, K. Z., 
XXV, 156. 

•/xcXituv, Ovfx^mvy iXiyxttav are displaced forms which existed at a 
period when I.E. A was changed to Ionic rj. Their displacement by 
the a forms was therefore subsequent to the production of Ionic 17. 

34. A in other words. 

icaXo9 : *icaXtos = Skt. kalya- would become xoXXck in Greek, which 
by reduction of the geminated liquid should appear as *#o;Xd? in 
Ionic, as xaXos in Doric. Now in Homer we find icaXo9 without ex- 
ception, a form that cannot, however, be regarded as Doric. In 
Hesiod xaXos prevails • in Theog., 585, W. D., 63, koXos. In the 
lyric poets we find #caX<k in the following passages: Kallinos, 2^; 

* Following Osthoff, Perftctum^ 450. 

' The schoL II., VIII, 353, brings forward a /ut^Aioy, which Eustathios calls 
Doric. 
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Tyrtaios, 47, 10 », lOjo* ; Mimnermos, 53, 11 4; Archilochos, 21 3, 292, 
77,; Simon. Amorg., 75,, 7,7; Theognis, 16, 242, 257*, 609, 683, 
1019, 1047, 1106, 1216, 1251, 1329, 1336, 1350*, 1369* dis, 1377; 
Solon, 13,4, 1 3 40*; Phokyl., 13,; Anakreon, 22, 63,0, 71 ; Oracle in 
Hdt., I, 66*; cf. also Sim. Keos, 147 «. On the other hand #caAo9 
appears as follows: Mimn., i,; Solon, 13,1; Theog., 17 biSy 282, 
652, 696, 960, 994, 1259, 1280, 1282 ; Ananios, 5,; Sim. Am. 7c7(?) ; 
Anakr. 71 (?) ; Sim. Keos, 1474, 1561. Passages marked with a * have 
the a in the arsis. 

If we question the other dialects, outside of Attic, we learn that 
#caAo9 is the prevailing form : Terpander, 6 , ; Alkman, 35 ; Sappho, 
i»> 3> iijj i4i> i9r, 28, 58, 101,2, 104; Praxilla, 5,. Alkman has 
icoAAa = icaX(i>9 98, Alkaios, koXiov 134, Sappho, koXktt 104^, if 
Bergk's conjecture be admitted. In the "universal melic" of 
Simonides of Keos we have icaXo? 5,, 3711,^0., 70, in Bacchylides, 
I „ 25. In the Attic drama we find both forms, xaXos being the rarer 
form. The Ivric poets have KaXo? : Ion, i ,5 ; Kritias, i ,<, 2 1, ; and 
in the Skolia, 19,,,, 20,5. Plato (?) has xciXd? 8; Aischrio, 1,4,, 
the same form. icaXo9 occurs upon an epigram from Deles, 53. 

If, as is held, the reduction of the geminated liquid affords an op- 
portunity for a compensatory lengthening of the vowel preceding AA 
(onyAiy <<rTaAAa, ^Ao9<faAAos in Hesychios* yoAAot, Kpijvrj<.Kpawd)y 
this reduction would produce *Krfk6^ in Ionic. Those who demur 
to the form koAo? in Homer have recourse to the easy expedient of 
regarding this form as an incorrect transcription of KAA02, which 
they would read koAXos. But have we the right to assume with G. 
Meyer {Gramm? § 65) that wherever KaX<k is found in the Ionic 
iambic and elegiac poets this form is incorrect? Cf. Schmidt, Neutr, 
p. 47. 

^apo? in Herodotos as in Homer, if <^os is not to be read with 
Nauck. So, too, in Xenophanes, 3 3. See Harder, de alpha vocally 
p. 92 ff. 

Kapa8oK€<a in Hdt., who, however, has rpLKoprjvo^ ', KdpaK.KOpao'a, 

cdo-d) in Hdt. = Skt. savayati, Lat. desivare. caw is originally an 
aorist formation, pres. sevo, aor. sa'a- (o-cfa-io)). 

lOayivrj^y Hdt., II, 1 7 = epic iOaiyeyrj^ locative (Curt Stud, VI, 
384). Rutherford, PhrynichuSy p. 15, classes the lOayfvrjs of Aischy- 
los among the old lonisms of the Attic dialect. See on iqv and 
idv under Conjunctions, 

dvdXiD/ia, Thasos, 72 , , dvaAaxnv, Theog., 903. Cf dn^Xctf/ia, C. I. G., 
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2347, c 61, 3i37M = Ditt. 5ivy., 1713^ (Smjrrna), which owe their i| 
to verbal influence, n is here not original. Even the perfect indie, 
and the participle have this loan 1^ 

hBoj^Tfovy Kail., 1,3, Tyrt. 12^, Sol. 4-, I3m. -4, Theog. very often. 
wuST 'A/xw, Archil., 48,* probably with a ; cf. also TjTt, 11.. The 
regular Ionic iy would have disfigured these words. The lyric poets 
have a, except Bacchyl., 36 j. Another poetical form is : — 

an;p, Xenoph., 60 Phokyl., 15,, Demod., 3, Solon, 13,, (?). Else- 
where a. No form in ri (cf. ^vopci;) is found. 

Xdpiyw, Xenophanes, 5 *, as kapoi in Homer from ^Xatrtpo^, 

Kixovci, Archil., 54, (troch. tetr.), as in Homer, from *Kixavf:ta = 
Attic Ki)(ayia. 

if>dpfidKOij Hipponax, 5^, 6, 7, 8-, 9, 373, but <l>dpfiaKw, 43 , (= Attic 
^ap/AajcoF). The Ionic word is not accented differently from the 
Attic, according to Bergk. Ion. il>dpfiaKOi=*<^dpfuucfoi:=if>dpfjuDuc («c)o$. 

X^jLaJ9€y is rejected by Blass, Aussprach€^ p. 1 16, in favor of xofu"- 
^ or X2i/Aa^<v. Cf Osthoff, Perfect., p. 597. The Mss. do not have 
Xo/Ao^cv, II, 125, where ya^tjaBfy is found beside xofio^ ; and in IV, 
172, we have no authority for Stein's x^ftaBev, 

The Mss. often mix Ionic 17 with .\ttic a after a fashion that gives 
a false conception of the original dialect preferences of the poets ; 
e,g., Archil., ypaisy Ananios, dvOm. 

Note. — Names in -as (Const. DecL) are not contracted from -eaj, but 
represent, originally at least, the lengthening of the short Bnal a of the first 
member of a compound name, f.^. 'AXxas from 'AXxtm^vris; or from the length- 
ening of the initial & of the second member, ^^. MoKwas (MoAxaJor, 16^^^, 
Abdera) from Mo\ir'&y6pas. Later on these forms were created ait Ubitum. 
Sec Bechtcl on No. 76, p. 60. Ionic and Attic are here parallel : cf. 'AXirar, 
C.I.A., 1, 433, which cannot have originated from 'AAic^af; Ionic MoXvar, 
fioaaiKas, 'Hpas, OfvSas, etc. See § 36. 

35. H. Preliminary Remarks. 

Pronunciation of 17. In the alphabet of Keos, Naxos, and prob- 
ably Amorgos, Ionic-Attic 17 = a of Aiolic, Thessalian, Boiotian, 
North-Greek, Arcado-Kyprian, Doric, or = c -f- a, is represented by 
B or H (later) ; pan-Hellenic 17 by E. From this it is clear that 
the difference in graphical representation reflects a qualitative differ- 
ence in pronunciation, 17 = a or c -h «, being the open ?, 17 = I.E. ?, 
the closed long vowel. 

* Eustath., 5i8jj. Wfv wot* *\6Aa dtdkttcroy ivturtipos *Apx(^oxos, 
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Examples are : 

Keos. Keos, 

$vR, Rob., 32 A. ^7ri)3X£/Aari, Rob., 32 A. 

Amorgos, Amorgos. 

fivUfjuoLf Rob., 158 D. wanting. 

Naxos. Naxos, 

AciFoScicQo, Roberts, 25. at^c^Excv, Rob., 25, 26 A. 

aXBavy Roberts, 25. iccuriyvErB, Rob., 25. 
NiKavSpB, Roberts, 25. 
cicB/?dXoit, Roberts, 25 and 26 A ; 
cf. also Delos, 24 A. 

This accurate distinction is, however, not carried throughout the 
entire history of the dialect ; and in fact, before the adoption of the 
Ionic alphabet at Athens we find instances of a confusion between 
the two E sounds. Thus in Naxos ^WH<tEf, Rob., 28, in Keos, Rob., 
32 A, 1. 17, we have Siapav^Ht, 1. 23, ^avHi, where we should expject 
the closed e sound to be represented by E, not H. Cf. Dittenberger, 
Hermes, XV, 229, Blass, Aussprache^ p. 24 ff., Roberts, § 33, and on 
32 A, the authorities there quoted, and Karsten, p. 23. 

A knowledge of the character of the 17 sound in Ionic is important, 
since Merzdorf, in Curtius' Studien, IX, 202 ff., has endeavored to 
establish the principle that open e < o -f o becomes ecu (X1705, Xcok) , 
whereas closed e (=I.E. e)-fo becomes eo ()3a<TtX^o9, fiaxriXm). 
Opposed to this doctrine is the Chian TrdXcais (Becht. 174 A, 13), 
a form that must be held to be genuine Ionic. See declension of 
Iota stems, where the other occurrences of this form are registered. 
Furthermore, "Apew, Archil., 48, is as cogent an objection to the law 
of Merzdorf as is TrdXcoi?. And rfpo from pro- Hellenic avo does not 
become ecu in later Ionic with consistency; as witness Ionic trXw, 
Xp^o^ and Hdt. vrjos beside Xtta^, Cf. Brugmann, Gr, § 19. 

36. Pan- Hellenic rj appears invariably as rj in Ionic, The form 
XpaaOaL in Herodotos, and even in Attic {Afitth,, IX, 289, 1. 24), is 
no exception to this law. That the root of this verb is xpv {*XPV"^ 
flat) is elevated beyond a doubt by the forms of the Kretan, Aitolian, 
Lokrian and Megarian dialects. A weaker form of xpv ^^ XP*' (^^* 
KTYj', KTa-ofjuii) , and it is this that appears in the Herodotean xpao^oc, 
and perhaps in Attic ^tofjuu, ^tofuvo^, and Messenian xpiavrat, xp^M' 
vovi, *)(paipfjm is then the base of this form. A second form of xfiyf 
is xp«-> found in xp^ofjuu (Hdt., Heraklea, Rhodes, Krete, Delphi, 
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etc.). A fourth form is y^tikoyMn, in Boiot. xP^uia-Orif Megarian 
(Chalkik.) XPV^^*^* ^^^ Elean xpW^^- ^^- Ahrens, II, 131 ; 
Meister, I, 70, 226, 297 ; Brugmann, M. U., I, 64; Merzdorf, C. S., 
VIII, 203, 209 ff., IX, 230, 236 ; Johansson, D.V.C., 155 H*. See § 131. 
Attention may here be called to that rj, which is produced by the 
lengthening of e, the initial vowel of a word which stands second in 
a compound. This initial vowel may or may not be lengthened in 
the same dialect upon composition taking place. Cf. Chios, 1 74 C 
25, dyrfpiOevTo^ with av€pi$€VTo^ (Homeric ipiOo^) ; also Hcviy/ocros, 
Keos, 42, not from open; despite the later Hcvopcros, C.I.G., IV, 
8578, 108, 109 (Archil., ipio), 25, 68). But see Wackemagel's Z>eh- 
nungsgesetZy p. 41. 

37. Relation 0/ -q to ci. The non-diphthongal EI is generally 
expressed by E upon Ionic inscriptions (see below under EI). Ionic 
1^= (i) pan-Hellenic 17 and (2) a of other dialects, stands in no re- 
lation to this non- diphthongal ci in Ionic ; nor is any change of 17 to 
diphthongal ct to be admitted. The form KrcurtW, Styra, 19130, was 
asserted by me {Diphthong EI, p. 80) to be an impossible form. 
The same is held to be the case by Bechtel, ad he} 19,54 was read 
by Vischer ©cwrwv, and held to be the " Boioto-Aiolic ** form for 
Oiyo-cov. This is incorrect as regards the presence of a Boiotian form 
upon the Styraian leaden tablets. Nor can it be justified on other 
grounds. Bechtel suggests *AX]^<ra)i'; cf. ^AXOrjfievrj^f a Thasiotic 
name. 

38. Ionic H = A of other dialects. I.E. a is represented in Ionic 
regularly by 17. 

TTOfiwrjSrjv, Theog., 615, with which cf. Solon's ir€wa<rOai (137). This 
verb is, however, not in use in Ionic, which has accepted KToofmi, 
Theog., 146, has, however, waa-dfuvcK, Schmidt, JVeutra, p. 411. 

On Hokvirafiiav in Homer, cf. Fick, Odyss., p. 1 7 ; Wilamowitz, 
Hom. Unters., 70 ; G. Meyer, Gramm.y § 65 ; Johansson, D. V. C, 
p. 150. A Thessalian has the naqie naft€[i/]o5, from *7rafuu. 

rJKrj, Archil, tr., 43, the only instance in Greek of the a of this 
root. Cf. Skt. agus, Lat. acer. Weak form in (Uon;, oxcuv, etc. 

^c/909, rfipi in Hdt. with the pseudo- Ionic nominative 1717/0 in 
Hipp. IIA 6, 10, 22, 26, Aretaios, 260; -^ipo^ in Lukian, Hippokr. 

* Cf. Krvaimp I95M0,M4M6.886» K,rii<nfjLos 1957* KtV*^ 19 m. Kriyprvoj 19^,^ 
Kny^-rrof I92».ss6* l^c d of icrdofMi is ablaut of ktij-. Boiot. KT€i<rta-*, C. D. I., 
483 = Knifflov, 
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ep,, Aretaios ; ijcpt, Hippokr. Aret. ; lyc/ja, Hippokr. Aret. ; -^ipitav, 
Luk., tfe Astr.y 23. The Homeric a-qp has been regarded as equiv- 
alent to avrjp = dfTip (cf. Dor. apT^p and Aiolic avtjp). "AtSos, which 
has been cited as offering a parallel case of the vocalization of 
af, must be classed elsewhere on account of the Attic ^AiStf^; 
see § 30; so, too, aCa-a-o} cannot be explained as=at'4Wa> (Fick), 
since an a/rtWco would have become alrrta} atfp in Attic is not 
a form in accordance with the genius of that dialect. Were the d 
genuine we should have to seek for a root alf. Wackemagel, K. Z., 
XXVII, 276, ventures the assertion that it is an importation of the 
philosophers and the poets. While this still awaits confirmation, it 
is clear that af = Aiolic av cannot be reflected by Attic a ; in other 
words, that p upon its disappearance lengthens a preceding vowel, 
must be abandoned as an inveterate superstition. Scholars have only 
just learned that the loss of the palatal spirant yod does not lengthen 
a preceding vowel. The momentary appearance of ap as ov under 
the ictus in Homer cannot cause a to be regarded as long elsewhere. 
Homeric verse does not make Greek words for the dialects which live 
their own life. We must always distinguish between words that have 
been adopted into literature from Homer in the Homeric form and 
the phonetics of the dialects which are free from such external influ- 
ence. 

lycpos in Herodotos is a mere reproduction of the Homeric form, 
which is due to the Ionic transcribers who inconsequentially left di^p, 
but used the Ionic rj in the genitive. Consistency had required them 
to go that step farther which seems to have been taken by the Hip- 
pokratean rfi^p, 

NoTK. — ij^ptost vjpi, " tar/j'f^* arc from dvcfpt-. SLpurTny < iuafp-. These 
words must be separated from o^p, etc. Cf. Collitz, B. B. X. 62, Brugmann in 
Curt. S/u(t. IX. 392, and Crundr. II. § 122. 

39. H ' A of Doric, E of Attic, and of later Ionic by metathesis 
quantitatis. 

In the Hipponaktian X1705 we have the oldest Ionic stage of pre- 
Hellenic *Xafos which can be recognized upon Greek soil. Xi;os is 
found in a Ms. of Hdt., V, 42. Were it not for Xcw? I, 22, II, 129, 
VIII, 136, X)7<k might claim admission to the text of the historian 
with the same justice as vr\6%. See § 30. 

^ dl(r<rw, Attic dfrrw <C.fatfiKiv. Cf. d xs representative of atf in Zd^ip = 8«u^p, 
Skt. <levar-, and in dfl=aift(. 
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V170S < *vafvi in Hdt. and Lukian as in Archil., 5 (eleg.), with the 
retention of 17, whereas, according to Merzdorf 's " law " the form 
should not have 17. The Doric genitive is facfe. Theognis has vav9 
84, 856, 1 36 1, in 970 -<4 has nyvs, though Bergk reads mik ; mvv 680.* 
On the other hand, nyo? 513, vi^fwri 12, Solon, vrjt 193, vtivo-lv J^^^ 
(Mimn. 9,). The forms in 17 deserve comment in this connection, 
because of the superstition that vrfva-i and vava-i are identical as 
regards quantity. The a of vavo-i is short. Cf. flao-tXcv? < -lyvs, 
Zcv? < Zrfvsy etc. In Ionic vrfi^ the 17 is due to 1070? ; vrft instead of 
vj is due likewise to the influence of the genitive. 

40. Ionic U=zAo/ other dialects {including Attic A after E, I, Y, P) . 

1. In the endings of the Vowel Declension, and in adverbs repre- 
senting petrified cases of this declension. 

2. In verbal forms of the -ao) inflection, and in forms derived 
therefrom. 

3. In radical and thematic syllables (excluding such as may be 
classed under i and 2). 

4. In syllables of derivation. 

Note. — eij— Attic ed is derived from «(t)7y = e(t)d. Cf. Attic ^tap^ii < Zuptid, 
which prevails till 268 B.C. 

References for the study of the interrelation of Ionic 17 and 
Attic a : — 

Strabo, VIII, i, 2. Ahrens, Gottinger Philol. Versammlung, 1852. 
Cauer, Curt. Stud. VIII, 244, 435, and Wochenschrift fur kL PhiL^ 
1887, No. 51, Curtius, in his Studien, I, 248, Brugmann, Gr, Gr. 
§ 10, Grundr, I. § 104, Bechtel, /%/'/. Anzeiger, 1886, p. 20. 

41 . Preliminary Remarks, — The question at issue is whether Attic 
a is here original, or whether the Ionic 77 was also Attic at some period 
of the Attic dialect, and later became a. Certain scholars have 
ventured to compare the instances of Elean a -^ pan- Hellenic 17, 
despite the fact that the cases are not perfectly parallel, and that the 
actual appearance of a " hyper-Doric a " in one dialect is not proof 
that an lono- Attic 17 became a in Attic. The dichotomy of the Greek 
language into A and H dialects rests upon the assumption that at an 
extremely early period a had become 17 in Ionic. It may be doubted 
whether this shifting of pronunciation was in all quarters of the Ionic 
world so old as is generally assumed to be the case. We have learned 

' Rcnncr regards this form as a Dorism, but wishes to substitute yj^vs for •'oDj. 
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to distinguish in the alphabets of Naxos, Keos, and perhaps Amorgos, 
between the sign for pan- Hellenic 17 and that for 17 = a. Now the 
coloring of the latter 17, recalling that of a, makes it probable that 
the substitution of 1/ for a was gradual in Ionic, and did not happen 
" at the stroke of twelve." Even though a sign was adopted dif- 
ferent from the old A, the newer sign may have been pronounced 
more like the Attic a, which is an heirloom from the oldest period. 
Herein then is Attic more ancient than Ionic, and its a in the earliest 
inscriptions speaks in favor of the retention of the original sound. 

Note. — If Attic d arose from ij we might expect that an older ij should be 
sporadically attested, or that Attic d might be substituted here and there for 
pan-Hellenic ij. In neither case is there any support for the ^iew that I. E, a 
became y\ in Ionic and Attic, and afterwards became d in Attic. 

In literature the adoption of the Ionic 17 in Ionic writers dates 
from a period considerably anterior to that of the inscriptions of 
Keos and Naxos. Whether or not the Ionic pronunciation of a came 
into existence at the time of the Ionian migration eastward is impos- 
sible to state with certainty, though probabihty speaks in favor of 
the change having taken place after the lonians had settled in Asia 
Minor.* Cf. Ionic M^Soi, Kypr. Mo&h, Old Pers. Mada. The Ion- 
isms of the Homeric poems represent in a majority of instances the 
earliest form of Ionic and have, so far as the characteristic Ionic use 
of 17 is concerned, not been retouched by the Ionic Homerids of the 
ninth or later centuries. This view excludes the possibility of any a's 
in Homer being Ionic. 

Gustav Meyer has made the statement (Gr. Gramm., XXXIII) 
that the farther back we follow the history of the Attic dialect, so 
much nearer does it approach to Ionic. As regartls the interrelation 
of a and 17 at least, whatever may be said of other points in ques- 
tion (see on ijfv, ^av in Ionic under Conjunctions, Rutherford's Phry- 
nichus, and Verall's remarks in J. H. S., I, 260, II, 179) it cannot be 
affirmed that Meyer is correct, llie Attic dactylic poetry of the 
seventh and sixth centuries rigorously excluded forms of Ionic vocali- 
zation. Thus in C. I. A., I, 471, which dates close upon the time of 
Solon, we find dvo[p€]av, ijXiKta?. So, too, in C. I. A., I, 463, vca^y, 
vpayfi ; in IV, 477 E, ycvca. This holds good of the fifth century. 
Cf. Kirchhoff, Hermes, V, 54, Cauer in Stud., VIII, 244-249, Kirch- 
hoflf's remarks on C. I. A., IV, B 492, 12, and Meisterhans,* p. 13. 

' From tliis it >\ill be clear that I do nt>t adopt Curtius' theory of the Ionic 
migration. 
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42. Ending of the Vowel Declension (stems in d). 

A. Masculines in -ciys, -tiy?, are retained upon all early Ionic in- 
scriptions. 'EoTfias and Avo-ayopas, forms assumed to exist upon the 
lead tablets of Styra (19191 and «0 have been shown, § 27, to lack 
foundation. Cf. 19561 19173 in Bechtel, AiVcV in Rob., 189 F, 'Avtm;?, 
Rob., 190, no. I, E. Ilv^ayd/jas, Samos, 215 = Roberts, 156, in an 
artist's signature to an Ionic epigram. Since the giver of the ctxcov 
was an Epizephyrian Lokrian, Pythagores may have adopted for his 
name a form in harmony with the dialect of the dedicator Euthy- 
mos.* Cf. the mixture of dialect at Rhegion. Whatever be the true 
explanation of this form, it deserves notice that this is the earliest 
example of -ayo/jas upon an Ionic inscription. In Rob., 157, we read 
[nu]dayop[o]s, restored on the lines of 156. A coin of Samos 
(400-350) gives the genuine Ionic form Ilv^ayopiys, Bechtel, 226, I. 
On Ilv^aydpi;?, from Selybria, see Bechtel on No. 261. 

-las appears in Thasos at the end of the third century (Kpirtas 
28 A 7) ; 'Hyeas in Keos, 44 B 4 ; "EXweas, ibid,^ 44 B 16, an early 
document perhaps of the fifth century; 'Apiorayd/jas, Thasos, 82 A 5 
(225-200). 

B. In feminine nouns the termination -tiy appears sporadically till 
after Christ in the inscriptional monuments of the Ionic dialect (cf. 
below, § 43). The ingression of the Attic forms in the A declension 
dates from the middle of the fourth century B.C. Thus, for example, 
we have KAcvirar/ja, Delos, 55, III, 34 (cf. VII, 27) of the third cen- 
tury B.C., and dpat, Teos, 15824, t^-qyirfrpva^ Chios, 192, vyetias, Olbia, 
129,4, all inscriptions of late date. Upon an archaic vase (Roberts, 
190) we find X(o/xi, whose a perhaps makes for Attic provenance 
(see Kretschmer, K. Z., XXIX, 398). 

^tapo<f>ia, Roberts, 29, upon a stone in Naxos, is certainly not an 
Ionian woman, not only on account of the a, but also on account of 
the if> for 0, which is not a substitution known elsewhere as Ionic 
(^ff>=0 in Aiolic, Boiotian, and Thessalian). 

'H/xis, Samos, 22034, and 221,7 (about 350), whereas in 226 we 
find *Hpi;9. Cf. Greg. Corinth., 390, Gram. Meerm., 650. The 17 
form is retained upon inscriptions till a late period, though doubtless 
no longer spoken. The conservative style of the inscriptions has 
retained UvOayoprf^ on coins of the empire (P. Gardner, Num. 
Chron., 1882, 280). 

^ Dedicators generally have the dedicatory inscription engraved in their native 
alphabet; but cf. Roberts, 230, bis^ for an exception. 
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On -a in the poets, see below, § 54 ff. The occurrences of d in 
proper names in Hdt., where y\ might have been expected, have been 
enumerated above under A (§ 28). 

43, Note on the chronology of rj after vowels and p in Ionic in- 
scriptions. 

It is to be noted that upon inscriptions as late as the third century 
after Christ, Ionic 17 held its ground sporadically; e.g, Keos, 52, 
'lovAtiyraiv (in Attic even in the fourth century B.C.) ; Paros, 66, 
EtXa^nyt; Istros, 135, 'lorpny (as late as Gordianus Pius); Priene, 
IIpii/vcW, on a coin, Imhoof-Blumer, Monnaies Grecques, 296, No. 127 
(time of Hadrian) . Coins of Olbia retain -ny till the period of Cara- 
calla and Alexander Severus.* 

The inscriptions before 350 B.C. generally have the Ionic 17. 

This retention of 17, the inflection of adjectives of material in -€09, 
etc., and the inflection of the Iota declension (gen. -10;), are the last 
heirlooms of the Ionic dialect that were displaced by the Attic Kwvtj, 

44. In the following paragraphs we will attempt to discover to what 
extent the Ionic dialect has preserved the long vowel of the suffix -la, 
which in Attic and occasionally in Ionic has been displaced by -ta. 
An immediate connection, temporal or local, between Ionic and Attic 
cannot be shown on the ground of this tendency, which obtains in 
both dialects. Thus, the usual Attic form is d\i;^£ia, a form younger 
than the "Old-Attic" AKrfOeia and the Ionic (Homeric) dXrfOdij, 
since it is the result of a transferring of an abstract noun with the 
suffix -la into the category of the adjectival flexion, which had -la as 
original feminine ending. Cf. also -17117 and -cia from -17V stems, -117 
being the substantival, -la the adjectival, ending.^ 

The question of the interrelation of -£117, -17117, -417 will be touched 
on, §§ 66, loi ff. On Attic -cia and -ca, see Schanz, Plato, II, 2, p. vii., 
ffi, Moiris, 19915. 

45 A. Abstract feminines in -C417 in Ionic. 

Unless especially noted, no case of -cio occurs. See Choirob., 
Bekk. Anecd., IV, 1314; Hdn., II, 45420; Fritsch, Zum Vokalismus, 
etc., p. 19, etc., Bredow, 127, 188. Figures without authors refer 
to Hdt. 

* Ionic forms occasionally appear in the Mss. of the New Testament. Cf. Acts 
X, 1; xxi, 31; xxvii, I. 

^ Ionic and Attic E(>3oia is older than Evi3o(d, Hesiod, fV.D., 651. Cf. ciSvicu^. 
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Unless specially noted the forms may be referred to a nom. in -41;. 

dScny, VIII, 120, but oSciav, II, 121 ({), in all Mss. 

dBpavcirjy A ret., 150, 261. 

auKUTf, I, 73, etc., as in Homer. 

djcptParf, Hippokr., ep. 173. 

^XfjOilrj, not dKrjdrftrf^ in Hdt. ; dXrjOtir) occurs in Eixseb. Mynd., 19, 
21, Luk., Astr., I, Hipp., ep. lo^, 12^, 1729, Mimnermos 8, Iliad, 
* 361, O 407, and often in the Odyssee. 

avoLiBurf, VI, 129, etc., Archil., 785 (Athen., -co/v, or -ciav) ; Theog., 
291, 648 (O -I'ly) ; Hipp., ep. i7«. 

aa-eXyiirj, Hipp., ep. I 7^,0. u- 

da^cv£tiy, IV, 135, etc., Hipp., IIA 29. 

dxr<f>aX€irff III, 7, etc. 

drcAco;, I, 54, IX, 73, III, 67 ; dT€[X]€iiyv, Kyzikos, 108 B 3. This 
form has been attributed by Karsten, p. 18, to that species of Ionic 
which he calls Karian.^ No other example of drcActiy occurs upon 
Ionic inscriptions, though it is the regular Ionic form which has been 
supplanted upon other inscriptions by the Attic drcXcia, Eryth. 1998 
(394 B.C. one of the earliest cases of the ingression of Atticisms^), 
202, (350 B.C.) ;-Zeleia, 114 (334 B.C.) ; Ephesos, 147,3 (300 b.c.) ; 
lasos, 1059 (end of fourth century). 

drpcKCiiy, IV, 152, Hipp., ep. 168, 1758. 

avTapK€Lrj, Hipp., ep. 1 7 37, ^^. 

c/A/icAcn;, VI, 129, where // has cv/xeXciav, the other Mss. e/i/icXccav. 
Stein and Holder read -ctiyv. 

cTri/icAciiy, Hippokr., ep. 1757. 

iinvuOiiT]^ Sim. Amorg., i g. 

cvrjOcLTf, I, 60, in VII, 16 7, jR has €injO€ias, not adopted by the 
editors. 

cvAa^cny, Hippokr., ep. 124, 16,0. 

evfxaptirjy II, 35, IV, 113; Greg. Corinth. § 119, tvfmperfv 3c, rrjv 
dn-OTrarov. Suidas gives both tvfjuaplrj and tvpAptui, 

tvfitvir), II, 45, is written by Holder against the authority of the 
Mss., which have -cia or -ca. In II, 55, both Stein and H. write 
Ilpo/icVcia, the name of a Dodonaian priestess. In the case of 
proper names, Hdt.'s elective affinities may permit him to choose 

* Bft<Ti\4(0S is Karsten's other example of " Karian " Ionic. This form is 
quoted from Rayet, /^rv, Arch.y XXVIII, 109, as if existing upon a Milesian in- 
scription. It is not found in Bechtel's collection, and vitiated by /SaaiAc^s, 
Miletos, 100 5. 

^ wpot^plriy in the same inscription. 
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neither the Ionic nor the epichoric name. The name may have 
come to him from Attic sources. 

cvira^€tiy, I, 1 35, etc. 

cvircTCii;, V, 20. 

cvrcXcii;, II, 92, etc. 

ftcyaAorrpcTTCny, I, 139, III, 125. 

vtoBurj, Aret., 208. 

ivyyivetrfy Hippokr., ep. 1 7 4.^. 

TToAvTcAcoy, II, 87. 

iro\vTrX,r}0ii7j, Hippokr., 11 A 22. 

7rp€<r^vycvciiy, VI, 51. 

irpofir)6€ir) is correctly handed down in Xenoph., 1,4. Hdt has 
wpofiTfOirfy I, 88, III, 36 (CPd, -ciiy). A schoL, quoted by Bredow, 
p. 1 88, says rrjs vewrcpas *Ia&>9 ioTi to Xcyav rrfv irpofii^Bcuiv vpofirjOiav, 

Trpoarjveirj, Aret., 250, Hippokr., IIAO, 21. 

(TiroSeti;, I, 22, 94. 

(rvfinadcirf, Aret., 145, 15 2, ^/a-, 153. 

vyictiy, II, 77 ; vycia, Paros., 67 ; vyctas, Olbia, 12914. On vyctia for 
vytcio, see Blass, Aussprache^ p. 60, who compares late Boiotian 
€ki(nrciW for 0eto-9riciW, C. D. I., 816. On Attic vyia and vyi^, see 
Meisterhans,* p. 118. Aret., 12, P2useb. Mynd., 26 have vyuo;, and 
so in Hippokr. ep. 17,, 26, EI, 11, IIA 2, 9. vyctiy, Aret., 95, 120. 

<tMXofia$€irj, Euseb. Mynd., i. 

4>p€vopXaPuri, Luk., Syr,, 18. 

<o<l>tX€irf might be expected in view of dvox^cXi/s in Aischylos ; and 
Gram. Leidensis, p. 628, says, xp^y^^ (Iwvcs) fikv ovv riu rj di^i toG 
a, orav XryoKTi . . . (o<f>€X€[rfv avrl tov (o<f>€X€Uiy. Both these forms, 
however, find no support from inscriptions (Attic (oif>€Xta in all inscrip- 
tions). Herodotos, V, 98, and Hippokr., EI, 7, IIAO, 51, ep. i7*,,«» 
seems to have used ti<l>€\irf, Aretaios, 238, and Eusebios, § 4, adopt 
the same form. 

45 B. Other forms in -<iiy (-<io) < -€<ri«u 

Otpurjj I, 189. Bekk., Anecd., $€p€ia. 

ircpt<^K€ia, Holder's reading, Hdt., IV, 24, though supported by 
all the Mss., should yield to Stein's -ciiy. 

wrwpceu Hdt., IV, 23,' for -c(i)a from opoq, a word of doubtful 
etymology. Hipponax, 35 5, opcuic, Hdt., opcivo^. 

iravwAca and ^^ciAea, Bechtel, 263, found in Lykia, belong to the 

' vwwpftri is to be expected. This form is found, II, 158 (^). 
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same class as*vira>/»c(i)a, but it is not certain that these forms are not 
Attic. 

'H^KucActi;, V, 43 (-€iav, ABCd, Stein -KAciiyv), but II, 44, 'HpoKXcia, 
Holder. HfMucAcos appears frequently in Hdt. Upon inscriptions, 
*Hpa#cXctbi(riv, Teos, 156 B 33 ; 'HpoxXctov, Eryth., 201, 17 ; 'HpoucXcos, 
Eryth., 206 A 12 (third century) ; *Po8oi{:Xcia, Samos, 225 (late). 

-cia- occurs only in the following cases without any variant in -cny : 
Aret., 147, 324, fwa<^ia j Hippokr., dxparcia, 11 K 170; d<r<^aA.€ta, EI 
II, XIAO 9, nTK 19, n 22 ; Euseb. Mynd., ^yK/Ktrcia, 26. 

46. Feminines in -cm; or -cia derived from -i/v- stems. 

Zpctiy, in Hdt., V, 72; II, 53, ABC, Upcau, II, 55, iV/., the read- 
ing adopted by Holder. In II, 55, occurs II/ao/Aci'cia, on which see 
§ 45 A. Ikptw. is the Homeric (Z 300) and original form. Upon 
Ionic inscriptions we have this form, Keos, 48, of the fourth century. 
Contracted form lep^ < Upciy/ Pantikap., 1233, Ephesos, 150 (late). 
If i^xia is correct, we have in Hdt. the older and the younger form 
co-existing. Icpcta is attested by grammarians as Attic, though 
i^c(i^a, too, is Attic (Meisterhans,* p. 32). 

fiauriXaa appears in numerous passages in Hdt. without a variant, 
and is the Homeric and original form. The v. 1. )9ao-iXiyiiys» h 211, in 
^ is an hyper- lonism. 

Bredow has collected the cases of -aa, -oca, -oca, and -ctiy, -oiiy, -eui;, 
in proper names in Hdt. The explanation of the forms in -a is often 
a matter of extreme difficulty. 

47. Ionic -117= Attic -ca appears, furthermore, in 'Opci^ny, Hdt., 
VII, 189 = Attic *ilp€iOvui, Cf. opyvuiy by the side of the later 
opyviri (-4a) . 

Note. — Hippokrates and Aretaios have fifij, ouZMfilri, etc., whereas Hdt. 
always uses fild, ovitfil&t etc. /ao[j], Olynthos, 8 B 13, but Ionic fii^j, Sim., 
Amorg., 2 ; fiij, Theognis, 664, in A. O. Lukian, Syr.^ 19, Astr.^ 27, 29, has 

On the nom. a=iy, see sud A, § 3. 

48. Adverbs representing petrified case-forms of the A declension 
have throughout the Ionic ly, e.g. Xtrjv (cf. Greg. Corinth. § 58) 
X^Bpy, Ttiprpf (Arrian, 3) wtprjOt. 

^ Kallim., Epigr., 40, has 'Iep/17. 
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49. II. In verbal forms of the -aw inflection, and in derived fonns. 
KaraprfO'ta'Oai, irupi^fuu (cf. Theog., 126) Oc/jo'eaOaL, 'ABprjfrro^, 

Tyrt, 12^, in Hdt. and on a vase, Roberts, 194. "ASpocrro?, Smyrna, 
153 17» ^^ inscription of Attic inclinations. Cf. also rfyopanrev, Eryth., 
206 B 48, C 44, NiKoirtwvos, Thasos (Louv.), 20 C 9. UoKvdpvjToq, 
Thasos, 723, but^'ApoTo?, Eryth., 206 B 44. 

50. III. Words containing H = I. E. A in the radical and thematic 
syllables. A few examples of each class will suffice. 

ly = extra- Ionic a, after p. 

yprjv^ ; for which Bergk reads ypav^, Archil., 31, though Schneide- 
win long ago corrected the Ms. to ypiyvs. There is no warrant for 
supposing that the inflection of yprjvs differed from that of vrjv: in 
the nom. ; and in Archil., 168, Bergk reads yprjvv. ypiyus should not 
be derived from ypaw (Curtius, Et.^ 1 76, cf. Schmidt, K. Z. XXV^II, 
375), but is probably an immovable feminine adjective like 0^k\s in 
0^\\s lipfTrjy i/Sv? in lySvs AvTfjLtj ; and of this, ypaw and ypaia are the 
movable feminine forms, ypala appears to be a solitary example of 
a v-stem which has not taken on the -cia inflexion. ypau9 is of 
Aiolic source, yprjvq in Homer is scarcely an analogue to 'rrp€<rp\s, 
as Brugmann, M. U., Ill, 25, suggests. 

K€KpT]p.€v(y:, Hdt., Ill, 106, against the authority of all the Mss., cf. 
Hippokr., K€Kprjpai, The base Ktpa has the form Kpd = Ionic Kprj, 
lUpiyrorroTiy?, 'iroa-trj, Hdt. 

mirprja-Kio (cf. Kallimachos, 85), 7rp]iy^ei/ra>v, Eryth., 204 «; Hdt. 
wprfOvjvai, Solon, however, has TrpaSevrt^, 425 eleg., 367 trim. 

7rpi7<T<To) : UptfidoTrrj^, IlprjiiXKoq, Uprf^vo^ in Hdt. IIpiyftTroXts, 
Thas. (L.), 8 B 6, 1O4, 11 B 3, 131,, 21 3. npTy^tXcws, Thas. (L.^, 3 
B 8, cf. Thasos, 75 A 7. Ilpiy^as, Eryth., 206 A 11. Uprjiayoptf^, 
Thas. (L.), 10 J 6- npiy^o), Kyme, 20; llprjiiov, Delos, 57; iKTrpfjr- 
TovTwVf 2 2fl, near Eretria ; irp-qiavnovy Teos, 15817, Chios, 174 A 15, 
20; irprjxfJM, Chios, 174 B 18, 174 C 7 (also Attic, C. I. A., Ill, 
3822). In Hdt. the Attic forms have crept into some Mss. Cf I, 
8, V, 12, VII, 147. Theognis has 17 forms, 70, 80, 73, 1026, 1027, 
553» 661, 953, 461, 1031, 1075, but the a forms in A or in other 
Mss., 204, 659, 256, 644, 642, 1051. Ionic inscriptions, too, have 
admitted the Attic forms, Mylasa, 248 A 10 (367-6 b.c.), 248 C 10 
(355-4)> Ephesos, 147, «, about 300 B.C. 

TTpi/ik, trprjvvtaOai in Hdt., UprjvXo^, name of a Thasiote, Tlprfvxo^ 
of a Styraian, 19347 (cf. Ilpc-av^, Keos, 50, IV, 65). irprjca, Luk., 
Astr., 29. 
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pyfSujiy^, prf<rT(av7} in Hdt. and Luk., Syr., 20, Astr., 21. Cf. Aiolic 
^/B^tSio? = /rp^'8to5, Theokr., XXX, 27, PpaLScm. Osthoff, Perfect., 
446 ff., explains pitav = pa<Tliav = Lat. rarior (*vrasos). 

P^X"7» flood-tide, in Hdt., can have nothing to do with piyyw/u as 
L. S. state, since the latter has pan-Hellenic ly.* Connect rather 
pa^i?, spine, Hdt, IH, 54. For the use of names of parts of the 
body to express natural objects, cf. arm of the sea, shoulder of the 
mountain, Gk. 7roAv3et/>a9 ^OAufiTro?, etc. 

rprjxvi. The relation of rpd to rapa in rapaxq, rapaii^ is not per- 
fectly clear, though it is probable that there is a correspondence of 
types, Kcpa : Kpa. : : rapa : rpd, rprfx&i in Hdt., VH, 33, is due to 
Abicht, the Mss. having the Attic form which comes to light in Solon, 
4ni. The genuine Ionic form is found in Tyrtaios, 12 2,, Hipponax, 

The pseudo-Ionists generally adopt the Ionic forms. 

51. NiKiyvopos, Thasos (L), 12 C 11, may serve as an example of 
17 = a lengthened from a upon formation of a compound word. See 
§ 36. On Aoxayos in Styra, see above, § 27. 

52. Ionic rj = extra- Ionic a, after vowels. 

'l)J<r<Dv in Hdt., but ^Idatav, Halik., 240,3. 

Irfrpd^, Pantik., 119; 'lorp'i;, Istros, 135. 

vtrfvirj^ Hdt., cf. NciTTToAw, Bechtel, 4 1. The stem vca- varies with 
v€o- ; NcoTToAtTcW, 42, cf. 43 and 44. Cf. ^anyXo?, Thasos (L.), 7 B 6, 
from <^au»-, as KvSprjXo^ from Kv^po-. Cf. 'Ep/Lia<^os, Th. (L.), 
20 C 8, and *Epfto<^iXos. 

TTan^tov, the Homeric form, is still preserved in Archilochos 76. 
Hdt. has 7rcu(Dn(£ci>. 

llpirjv€Q}v, Imhoof-Blumer, Monn. Grecq., No. 127, period of Ha- 
drian; IIPIH, Bechtel, No. 143. 

Tti/piy, Hdt, VIII, 120, but Tiapa, I, 1 32, III, 12, retained by Stein 
and Holder. 

rpirjKovTa and Other forms of rpirj- in composition. rpn/Kovro, 
Er>'th., 202,;, cf. Mylasa, 248 A i, Keos, 43.^, Chios, 174 B 23, D 15, 
Thasos (L.), 9«, has an 17 = a that is probably not original, despite 
the ti of the I. E. neuter pi. tria took its a from the o decl. when the 
plural of the o stems ended in a. See Schmidt's Ncutra, p. 39. 

^ yavrryivt ship^trreck = Attic ¥awyi^ contains, of course, the lengthened form 
oi f6.y, ablaut oi fay {HaT9riy6ra in Hdt. and Hippokr.). 
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fin;- in Sii^Koo-tW, Zeleia, 114 D 5, Chios 174 D 18. The long 
vowel is due to the influence of that of rpirfKoatoi. See Spitzer, Laut- 
lehre des Arkad., p. 19. 

53. IV. Syllables of Derivation containing H. 

For example, in Herodotos, SopSti/voc, Kpi;oT<uwyrT7s, %irapTir[Tri^y 
KlyivrjTai, Tcyci;, Tcyciyn/s (Tcyci; is from Tvyuri as hmpid. from 8a>p€ta 
in Attic, if the latter, as Dittenberger thinks, is not the younger form), 
BapyvXirjTlavy Bechtel, 252. In 'Opvcaroi, Hdt, VIII, 73, Stein has 
the epichoric form, though in the same chapter Uapw/ac^Tai. On 
other names in -aroi in Hdt, see above, § 28. Arrian, 5, has TnijvfK, 

Ionic B^priif $(jDprjKo<f>6poi in Hdt. and Arrian, /nd,, 16 (but see 
Hdt., I, 135). Iprji = Aiiic Updi, etc. arvpai is the Herodotean 
form (in III, 107, one Ms. has arvprfKa), 

Uoa-ei&auavo^ omKTo?, Archil., 10, is not in the Mss., but corresponds 
to noo-ct&Mom avoKTa, Iliad, XV, 8. Cf. § 1 1. 

54. The verdict of Attic metrical inscriptions (§ 41) in favor of 
the adoption of the Attic vocalization of forms which might, on the 
view that the influence of the epic dialect was paramount, have been 
Ionic, invites an investigation of Ionic poetry as to how far it has 
preserved 17 after c, i, v, and p in the four categories enumerated 
in § 40. Ionic was the dialect of the Greek literary world prior to 
the advent of Attic, as Attic was the medium of literary expression 
until the advent of the Kotvrf. The question at issue here is : How 
far does the dialect of poets bom in Ionia differ, if it differs at all, 
from the dialect of poets whose birthplace or place of residence was 
in a canton whose speech had never admitted rf after c, 4, v, and p? 
In other words, are the a*s of Tyrtaios due to his Spartan home, and 
are the a*s of Solon the result of his Athenian citizenship? Further- 
more, we can here but call attention to the fact that the Mss. of the 
Ionic poetry may have suffered, either from the hands of ignorant 
scribes who knew only the common dialect of their time, or from 
preconceived notions as to the character of early iambic, trochaic and 
elegiac poetry. 

55. Tyrtaios : In the elegies, where, on any view, we should ex- 
pect to find fewer cases of a than in the embateria, we notice aiarxpa^ 
^ <^vy59 1 2 17, cLTip^a 10 10, ixOpkv-ilrvxvv tis and ayuiporaTOv IO4 in 
Mss. Less cogent is d <l>i\o\prffijaTLa 'Siwdprav oAct 3„ since these 
words represent the response of the Delphic oracle to Lykurgos, 
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while ^TTopra? in 44 (accord, to Plutarch) might be excused for a 
reason not very dissimilar, though the STra/ariys of Diod. Sic. seems 
more probable. 

Elsewhere the Ionic forms prevail : arvytpy Trmiy lOg, evpurj^ ii,^, 
8c^ircp^ 1 1 «i> fi^fjv 12 2, Tprf\€ui^, accus., 122-, 'ASpiyorov 1 2 g. Since it 
is more probable that the later copyists should have inserted an Attic 
a in place of 17 than that they should have changed a Doric a to 1/ in 
elegiac compositions, I regard alcrxpa^, drifua^ i^Opdvi and aviaporaTov 
as foreign to the original dialect of Tyrtaios. 

In the case of the embateria^ we shall, I think, have to accept as 
certain an admixture of Lakonian forms. Thus we find STrapras 15 „ 
trokua.rav \%^ (cf. Pindar, Isthm. I, 51), Xatiji ^S^j^'a^. {<^as \^^,t^ 
"XvdpTii. 156. Bergk's reading, ^Aycr*, <3 STrapras €vo7r\oi Kovpoi^ worl 
Tov "Apeo*: Kivamv, in fragment 16, presents a hopeless mixture of 
Doric and Ionic, such as the Spartan youth would scarce have lis- 
tened to. Kivamv is a " hyper-Dorism," unattested for the period of 
the early Messenian wars ; and Kovpoi should be Kcupot, if Doric. 
Hephaistion has KLvrfaiv correctly enough. 

56. In the case of poets of Ionic birth, whose art is Ionic, the 
restoration of the genuine Ionic forms in 17 offers but little difficulty. 
Thus we have an Attic dvSias in Ananios, 5 {deirfv i^), and "Aya^a- 
yopa9 in Anakreon, 105. 

57. The temptation to Atticize Solon was still greater. Though it 
is not advisable to go so far as Fick in rejecting all traces of Solon's 
dependence upon his elegiac predecessors, some evidence in favor of 
the retention of Attic a is found, not only in the fact that contempo- 
rary Attic dactylic poetry used the native d, but also in the numerous 
instances of the occurrence of d in the Mss. 

In his trimeters we find iXevOipa 36.-,, fitav 36,4 (Plut., pCrjv), vpa- 
Borra^ 367. 17 in avayKatrf<s 36 g, SovXiiyv 361,. 

In the tetrameters: dypav 333, ruiipav pmv 33c, /iiova? 323. 17 in 

AV 322. 

In the elegies, where the greatest dependence upon epic forms 
might be anticipated: rnuripa 4i, pi(f. 4^, hv<rvofxCa 43,, cwo/iui 43.^, 
XapLvpafi 92 {sic Diod. Sic. Plut., -^s, Diog. L.), vpjtrtpav 11 {sic 
Diod. Sic, "TjVf Plut. Diog. L.) ; also in irpaBcirra^ 4^5, rpaxla 435, 
vpaivti 438, pffZiov 95. 

If it is possible to distinguish between the dialectal preferences of 
the Solonian metres, -q may be defended even in the trimeters and 
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tetrameters on the view that the background, especially of the iambic 
trimeter, is Ionic. If a be genuine here, 17 must have been intro- 
duced by scribes prepossessed by the belief that Solon was entirely 
dependent upon the Ionic dialect in matters of vocalization. 

In the elegiac poems there is no positive proof that Solon adopted 
Attic forms where they differed from Ionic, nor, on the other hand, 
have we criteria sufficient to establish the uniform appearance of the 
Ionic forms. While we may assume that Solon did not mix dialects, 
nevertheless the solution of the question which form he preferred 
must be left open until this point is discussed more fully from the 
vantage ground of literary history. 

58. The Theognidean collection offers so much that is adventitious 
that the question as to whether or not Theognis colored his Ionic 
elegies with slight masses of local matter is rendered well-nigh insur- 
mountable. * The cases of a in the chief Mss. are as foUoNvs : — 

wpayfjM 256, 642, 644, 105 1 ; ptgiBiov and connected words, 120, 
429, 1220; fUKpd 607; Tifxayopa 1059 (by conj.) ; ^x^pa 270 (in 
some Mss.); waiStias 1305, cf. 1348; irarpioas I2IO, 888; a-fUKpu 
323 ; fuji 664 (some Mss. pxrj) ; kciav 1327 ; Svarvxtav 1188 {A has 
-17, as frequently where the Mss. divide on this question) ; vav? 84, 
856, 970, 1 36 1 ; voLvv 680. Renner wishes to read vrjv^ 84, 856, and 
970 {A vTfv^). The genitive sing, and dat. plur. are vrjos 513 and 
vrjvaL 12. 

Xenophanes preserves the Ionic 17 everywhere except in Kparrjp 1 4 ; 
on cftTrd?, see above, § 31. 

59. Ionic H = Attic A. 

StTrAiJo-MK, ircvra-, cfaTrXiyatov, iroXXxiirkT^uxy Hdt The latter form, 
III, 135, where ABI^ have the Attic form ; which comes to light in 
8«rAa<Tiov, Teos, 1582.,, an almost completely Atticized inscription. 
Cf. Gothic ain-fal|js. 

The genuine Herodotean form ircvraKoo-toc is amply attested (III, 
90, IX, 29), and in the Chian inscription, 174 D 7 (7r[€]vTajco<riW). 
TTCFToKoo-toi has its Trcvra- on the lines of Ttrpd-, kirra-. The form 
TTcvTiy- in certain Mss. of Hdt. (Ill, 13, VII, 186) is doubtless to be 
explained on the view that the scribe had in his mind's eye the 
Homeric TrcvnyKoo-toc (77), whose 17 is due at once to the influence 
of TTcvTiJ^ovra and at the same time to the ictus. 

Instances of -17=0 in suffix syllables have been adduced, § 3. 
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Such forms as ftotpi;, oirtLprf (Greg. Corinth. //. //. Ion,, p. 390), 
yt<f>vprjy occasionally in the Mss. of Hdt., are hyper-Ionisms. 

Ionic vTfv^j vrpxTi = vavs, vavai, is due to case levelling, the rj forms 
being strictly in place only in such cases as the genitive singular 
where the case termination begins with a vowel. 

Kallinos' 'Ho-toi^as (5) has been regarded by Pick, Odyssee, p. 24, 
as an instance of ictus lengthening, Steph. Byzant. connecting 'Ho-ovta 
with Ao-Mi. ^Ki/v, cited as a parallel instance from Archilochos by 
Fick, has been differently explained, § 38 ; and 'Ho-tov^a? may rest 
ultimately upon similar ablaut gradations. At least it is premature to 
assume lengthening per ictum in so hazy a word. 

Note. — l*rof. Kick's contention that iifiopos is a living Ionic form for 
HlHiopost still awaits proof. Evidence in favor of his view may be found 
in the gloss of Hesychios : iifiopls • Kcrfi, i<rr€fn)fk4vri • Ataxv^os f9t6fip. This 
would then be another indication of the close interrelation between the dialect 
of the lonians and that of the Attic tragedy. afifjLopos is a strange form in 
Hipponax (2), a poet whose intellectual constitution and whose use of language 
is alien to the retention of such Homeric forms as are Aiolic in coloring. 

60. H = E. 

See § 10. On ^cofwu = Oeao/jm, see on the verb ; on the inter- 
relation of ct and lyi, see § 100-107. 

61. Ionic H = I. 

No interchange of 1; and t can be maintained on the score of the 
name 'irffiovt^, attested as that of the iambographic poet by Et. Mag., 
and adopted by Christ in his History of Greek Literature. Else- 
where no trace of this form of the name appears ; while 2tfia)n%/? is 
genuine Ionic from the evidence of a lead tablet from Styra (19139), 
and it is under this name that the author of the Mirror of Women 
is usually cited by ancient authorities. 

62. Ionic H = O. 

M(U7T45, often in Hdt. with different suffix than in Maiwrt?, the later 
name. Cf. Moi^tcu = MawII>Tat, Hdt. IV, 123. Hdt. generally used 
-WT4S-, -aJTiys (n€Aa<ryi<i)Ti3c5, ^^twns, 0c(7<TaAia»rt5) . 'loriawTt? is the 
form in Hdt. as in Strabo, though VIII, 23, R has 'loronyTiSo?. 'A/a- 
irpaxirjritav is the accepted form, IX, 28, -nyras 31, but ^AfiirpaKHorrjat 
occurs VIII, 47. 

Archilochos has van^ova. See §§ 11, 71, 146. 
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63. Ionic H = AI. 

fUT^ovov, Archilochos, 48 = Homeric ymi^cnft (E 31). A similar 
balance of 17 and cu forms appears in *AX^/icvco9, Bechtel, Thas. (L.), 
4 B 3, and *AAd(Uficn7s. 

64. Long Iota. 

1. Ionic with other Hellenic dialects has retained a few cases of t 
which may be assumed to be proethnic. 

2. i on Hellenic soil from iv/:(TiVa)), etc., ipj^, oucrtpo), iAco9, and 
Z\aos < (Tto-Xiy-. On I from contraction of t }- c in 1/^09, Ipctiy, etc., in 
Herodotos, see under Contraction of Vowels. 

Ionic is on a plane with the non-assimilating dialects (/>. all ex- 
cept Aiolic and ThessaHan) in lengthening short iota'-f-crft to \^ 
(H^Acpoc, Perinthos, 234 B 25). yCvofmi < yiyv-* seems to have been 
the accepted form of the fifth century, though we lack the evidence 
of old inscriptions. Oropos, 18,:, about 400 B.C., has yiviaOwv, My- 
lasa, 248 A 15 (367-6 B.C.), ytVco^oi, Teos, 158 5, ^ (first century), 
yivd/icFoc. If we may trust the Mss. of the iambographic poets, 
yiyvofmi is the better attested form for their period. The substitu- 
tion of yivofML for yiyvofxai appears to have taken place earher in 
Ionic than in Attic, in the inscriptions of which latter dialect yiK- 
does not come to light until 292 B.C. The Herodotean ylvcoo-KCD is 
not met with upon Attic inscriptions until the period of Roman 
supremacy. Hdt. uses /uuVyw, not /uuyw/u, on which see A. J. P., VI, 
449. 

t under influence of the ictus in kokIov, Archil. 13 ; oWcrc, Archil. 
50, €<rOUiv, Anan. 5 4. 

65. Itacism. It is extremely doubtful whether there is any instance 
of itacism in inscriptional Ionic of the fifth or previous centuries. In 
the third edition of his Aussprache (p. 58) Blass has withdrawn all 
the examples he had collected (ed. 2, p. 51) from the inscriptions in 
proof of an early appearance of t for a. In the case of MapwvtTcW, 
1964, not noticed by Blass, we have a fo^m by the side of which 
exist Ma/ocui^arcW, 1963, and Brit. Mus. Catal. 125, No. 15, and 
Ma/>(i>vi7ireW, 1965, all three forms occurring upon coins before 400. 
The coin, Brit. Mus. Catal. 125, 15, has Ma/xovetrcW on the front 

^ Hoffmann (D. M. G., p. 23) denies that yivofiai arose from yiy^ofuu and 
derives it from *yh^ofjLat (cf. jinvati), but takes no note of ylvAaKv. Both arose 
from yfx^v* 
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and Mo/KDvir^i' on the reverse ; Mapim^ircW occurring after 400 in 
Bechtel, 196,. In such forms as show both i;* and a, the former is 
the older form, as in Attic *Apumj{^ and 'ApurrctSiTs ; but no in- 
stance of a parallel form in i can be adduced. An 'A/aiorcwcXiSiT?, 
Styra, i9ir., is derived from 'ApwrroKAo?, an *ApurroK\€ihvf^, Styra, 19,., 
from 'ApurroKkiji. Greg. Corinth. //. //. Ion., p. 379, attests the ex- 
istence of diaeresis in Utfkd^ and UrfXtft^y thereby confusing 
Homesic and Herodotean Ionic. On the latter form and on other 
Herodotean patronymics, see Bredow, p. 190. 

There are several forms in the Ionic of literature which point to 
the later confusion between the a and I sounds, such as I have shown, 
A. J. P., VI, 419-450, to exist in the text of Homer. Cf. e.g., 
U.o\vy€iKrpi, Hdt. IV, 147, etc., with the spelling of Sr/oaroKciVov, Paros, 
67, and of NctKiyv, Olbia, 129,,, both of the period of the empire. 
For the older forms in I, see Roehl, 79, 515. IIoXwikos occurs on 
inscriptions from Attika and elsewhere (C. I. G. Samos, 2248, etc. 
See Baunack, Gortyn, p. 58). The early a forms may be rescued 
by the proportion veiio; : vUt] : : rctftiy : ri/iiy. See § 83. 

Tctfwtpxo^f Styra, 193,., is Lenormant's incorrect reading for Tt/A-. 
Tci/x- is, however, attested in Tci/iayopa, Cauer, 19524 (Rhodes). 
This form is due to the influence of Tcto-cu, crcura, TcMriKpanys, etc. 

EcSoftcKcvs, Thasos (L.), 5e, about 300 B.C. (cf. EiSoftcvco, C. I. G. 
2184, -ci 6418), may be derived from cISo/icu. 'OA^^ioTroActTcW, Olbia, 
1 30 3 (not before 200 b.c), is certainly itacistic. 'OAjStoTroXiTcW, 
1 30 2. *A<f>poS€iTrj^, Eryth. 206, c. 48, with later ci. 

The Homeric IIoXii^So^ I have treated, A. J. P., VI, 440. The 
form noAik&>9 occurs upon a metrical inscription from Amorgos 
(No. 35) of the fourth or third century, unknown to Schulze, K. Z., 
XXIX, 236, who assumes nSo?, and in a document from Halikar- 
nassos, 240 <« (fifth century according to Dittenberger). IloXutScio?, 
Thessal. 345 w. 'llie form Tlokv€i^, if it existed in earlier Ionic, 
must have ceased to exist in Ionia by the fourth century. The 
forms in I seem well attested. 

For iXrf Stein writes ctAi;, I, 73, and ctXas, I, 202, ctXaSov, I, 172. 
Cf. Kret. dxOikav apxniroifjicva. In the Glossary to Herodotos, Stein, 
II, 465, we find clprjv^ so also Plut. Lyk. 17; whereas Hesychios 
has Ipavcis • ot €tp€vc9. The Spartan Iprfv has been claimed by Brug- 
mann, Curt. 5/W. IV, 116, and J. Schmidt, Focal II, 330, to be 
derived from Iparp^, through *€pprp^ and Ipprfv. Iprjv is like Iprj^ and 
cpi}?, an independent nominative, whereas €lpriv is itacistic (Baunack, 
K. Z., XXVII, 566). 
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4TCT7, in Hdt. I, 194 is proved by the circa of Attic inscriptions to 
be itacistic. 

66. To the forms terminating in -cny from -c? stems, quoted above, 
§ 44, there exist in the Mss. of Herodotos sporadic variants in-tiy,none 
of which forms deserve recognition as genuine lonisms ; and much less 
may they be brought in evidence for the reduction of a to i. There 
is, however, a small list of forms with no trace of -ciiy, where Hdt. 
has -tiy, Attic -la. These are : — 

^rffiOKparirfy cvTv;(oy, evtaSCrf, laoKpartrff Xiirapir}, (rwTV)^[rf» 

Comparable to these forms are the Attic substantives in -ai, which, 
like the Ionic termination -iiy, is to be held to represent a transference 
of the 'irf (-La) which is in place in O stems. Forms in -la are claimed 
as the property of the vccorcpa 'las by a scholiast quoted by Bredow, 
p. 189, but without foundation. Where the Attic poets have -la 
(alKLOj etc.), this termination should be classed with the Homeric 
words in -11; (11 in tkesi, 3 in arsi), the explanation of which is still 
involved in obscurity, despite recent attempts to clear up the nature 
of the I. Cf. Johansson, K. Z., XXX, 401, B. B., XV, 1 76, Brugmann, 
GrundrisSy H, i, p. 313. The most probable explanation is that we 
have to deal with a set of doubles, due to a contamination of nom. -I-, 
gen. -tos, by which the I was transferred to the oblique cases. So 
Danielsson (Gramm. Anm. I, 40). 

Thus : nom. oviki- 

gen. aviKij^as, whence ay4Kad(-s). 

This explanation grapples at closer reach with the phenomena in 
question than that preferred by Jebb on Electra, 486 (small edition). 

67. Relation of i to EY. 

The statement that cu becomes Z in i^us, Z^wo*, is incorrect. Hdt. 
has cv^vs, I, 65, etc.; but IBvv, I, 185 ; i^ca, H, 17, etc.; i^vrpi;(«, 
Vn, 70. On the stones we notice a similar juxtaposition of forms : 
Ev^J/ia;(os, Styra, 19 iw*^ Ev^wa'^iys i9i»i, ^\QvK\ky^%\ ^94«» t^yva Chios, 
B, P. ly,, 1889, p. 1 1 95. See Bezzenberger in his Btritrage, IV, 345. 
Wackemagel, K. Z., XXIX, 151, suggests that I^v- became ci^ in 
post-Homeric times through influence of tvOv- (I. E. udhu). 

1 l.{b)Bvfiaxos 193,, not *E(f)djJ/iaxoJ, G. Meyer, Gramm.^ § 121 note. 
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68. Y. 

1. I.E. V is retained. 

2. i; developed on Greek soil as in other dialects, e.g, v from vor. 
j3wa», Hdt. II, 96. 

opo-odi^iys, Sim. Amorg. 1 7, has v due apparently to the ictus. 

v is not interchangeable with <i> ; kv/ai; has nothing in common with 
KiLfirf, nor dfivfiQiv with a/icu-. In Ionic we find, e,g, *A/ivfio^civo«, 
Styra, 19155, and 'A/AWfiiTTos, Thasos, 72,, which reproduce the two 
Homeric adjectives. Hinrichs (H. E. V. A., p. 81) asserts the Aiolic 
character of ofivfuov, though it is not clear why the Aiolians should 
have possessed a monopoly of this word. 

n. 

69. n for A. 

{oKii = fao) is not restricted to Ionic, since we have in Boiotian {cocd 
and in Kretan Swcu. {a>a> seems to have been formed from an aorist 
♦cfcuv, present *{a>/u. Whether we have to deal with a reduction of a» 
to o in ^wo that is specifically Greek, and whether the cu forms are pro- 
Hellenic, is not certain. In Ionic both the ta and o forms exist, e.g. 
touv, Sim. Amorg. i „ ; cf. I^ocs ' {^, which Brugmann, M. U., Ill, 6, 
classes with his injunctives. Parallelism of w and o is not unusual, as 
witness yiyvtaaKtOf Aiol. yvoito, Attic afi<f>iyvo€(i}, )(\<op6s, X^^ > A-wovto, 
Kallim., Aoccd, etc. Homeric {a>os is a later formation for older {w9, 
Brugmann, Grundr, I, p. 458, foi; < {any, as i^ewv < ny/rwv, ibid,^ 
p. 463. 

70. Ionic O where Attic has E. 

irAwcu in Homer and Hdt. for ttXcw, though the latter is more fre- 
quent (Bredow, 171). ttXww has been held to contain an a> which is 
the ablaut of ly, and which does not originally belong in the present ; 
M. U., I, 45. irXd), on this view, seems to be treated like yva> or 8<i>. 
King-Cookson record a different explanation, p. 84, which is less 
satisfactory than that of Johansson, D. V. C, p. 159, who shows that 
irXw has a proethnic o (Germ. fl6dus). Saussure regards TrXwa) as a 
comparatively late formation {Mem. 67). 

71. Ionic = Attic A. 

OuiKo. and OiUKiia in Hdt. with the ablaut in co, cf. Attic Od<r<rw, $aK€w, 
Hdt. has TToicovtiCa), which is also the Attic prose form except in Xeno- 
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phon, Symp, 2, i. The noun has always a. Theog. 779, inuaaty cf. 
Archil. TToiiTova, 76. See § 146. 

72. Ionic O = Attic H. 

For Attic TTTiJcrcra* we have the Homeric Trroicrcrto) in Hdt. IX, 48 ; 
cf. Iliad, IV, 372, TrraxTKa^a). Ionic TrroMrcra* (Eustath. ad locum) 
is either a denominative or a present formed from the base of the 
perfect. 

On the suffix -i/rts, -on-is, see under H, § 62. 

73. « = i- 
afirrnyn^f Hdt. Cf. Aiolic irtavia and Troi from perf. *ircjroia. See 
Schulze, K. Z. XXVII, 420. 

74. Ionic O = AY. 

In a few Ionic words the a of av seems, through influence of v, to 
have taken upon itself an o coloring, and this o -f v to have been pro- 
nounced as <D ; cf. Delphic wrdv, Spart. wrw. 

We have thus d<^(o(rKa>, Hdt. Ill, S6, but -av- probably IX, 13, and 
vir6<f>av<n<s, VII, 36. <f>ia(rKO} may still be heard at Anchialos on the 
Black Sea. So also a> for av in rpw^, rpui/xarti/s, TpwfiaTiluv, xarare- 
TpwfULTiaOai in Hdt., with similar forms in Hippokrates, Aretaios, and 
Arrian, Ind. 19. In Hdt. IV, 180, the Mss. have rpaiv/iarcDv, which 
Stein corrects to Tpw. rpiavfm is found in Lukian, //. d, S,, 20, in all 
Mss. except E. Otopa occurs in Mss. of Hdt. with such frequency 
that we may well question whether Dindorfs $S)fm and rpwpa are not 
preferable to Bredow's and Stein*s Oiavpa and rpmvfm. The pseudo- 
lonists, however, offer slender support to Otafia (Arrian, /nd, 34, 40, 
Oavpa 15, Eusebios, § 3, Oiofmri,) ; and Lukian testifies in every pas- 
sage to $tav/M, See § 126. 

75. Ionic = Attic OY. 

wv is the form of the adverb in the Aiolic, Boiotian, Doric, and 
Ionic dialects. Thessalian ovv is only apparently equivalent to Attic 
ow, which seems to have been engrafted upon Homer upon the 
authority of Aristarchos, who regarded the poet as an Athenian ; 
unless it may be held that ov became w as did av in rplapa, Hdt. 
has ovKwv^ ovKuiv, oa-ovtaVf TotapycuK, with occasional lapses in the Mss. 
in the direction of the Attic forms, as is the case in the Mss. of 
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Lukian and Arrian. The letter of Pherekyd. has w; the Mss. of 
Hippokrates, of the letters, and of Euseb. Mynd., have ow. Aretaios 
has oft' in the first four books, cuv in the latter books. See § 120, 
note I. 

&, ear^ Delos, B. C. H., II, 322 (before 167 b.c.), is formed like 
<^«>9. The stem <ut- is =ouoraT-; ov? is from ^o^ty;, Theog. 1163 
has owira. 

76. Ionic n = OH. 

The Homeric and Herodotean oyScu/covra is either a contraction 
for oySoi;- (cf. <5y8oi7#covra, Attic epigram, C. I. G. 1030 2, and Solon's 
oy&oKovTacny 20 4) or has o) from the influence of o#cra>. Neither 
oy&D- nor o-^hfn\KwrTa. has as yet turned up upon Ionic inscriptions. 
The Chian QKroKwrLiov 174 C 23 does not assume the a> of Aiolic 
o/cTCD/coo-ioi (C. D. I. 281 A 30, Lesbos). Though the Aiolic form 
records the influence of okt^, yet since that dialect has oySoiJ#covTa, 
nothing is thereby proved as to the Ionic form. It should be borne 
in mind that, if the Homeric form is a contraction of oySoi;-, forms 
that arise under stress of the verse in Homer are not criteria for the 
common extra- Herodotean prose use. 

Other instances of u) for w\ are : oXAoyvwcra?, wcikra?, crvcvcoxao-t, 
iveyiOTOf in Hdt. ; cf Theognis, 1298, yoxro/icvos, and vuxraro, Apoll., 
Rhod. IV, 1409; also ifioHra, ifiuKrOrfv, )3€)3<u/i€fo9, as in Homer, 
fiwravTi, iiriPiacrofjLoji. Stein Still holds (Pref. to school edition, Lii) 
to the view that we have to go back to a stem formation in o (vo-, 
^o-) ; cf. Leaf a^l M 337. ifiutOeov, ifidiOYfauv from PorqBiia (cf. 
Aiolic PaOofvTiy ipaOwjf) are now expelled from the text of Hdt Cf. 
BaSpo/uuwvo9, Lampsakos, C. I. G. 3641 d 8. 

The Diphthongs in Ionic. 
77. AL 

We have first to investigate how often the diphthong AI loses its 
final mora before a vowel. See below on EI and OI, and cf. Fritsch, 
V. H. D., 37 ff"., Allen, Versification , 72. The inscriptions attest the 
change in the following instances. 

West Ionic, Ttputvaov, Terone, 7 (before 420), cf. Mittheil. X, 
367 ff*. ; &€i<l>vyCrfv, Amphipolis, 105,4 (357 B.C.) ; aitvauT[at], Rob. 
172, Chalkis, and according to Plut. 2, 298 C, found in Miletos; 
'Ai^Kooc, C. I. G. 7375 ; 'A/cTawv 8431 (vase incr.) ; MiV&ioy, Mende, 
1 7 (500-450), but Mcv&ui; after 400 ; SvwSoos, Styra, 19141 ; AiorKpao? 
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19,53; Tifuxoc 1 9 8,3. About the same number of forms with AI are 
found in West Ionic, e,g. *AOrfvairj, Vo/ci, Rob. I, 191. 

Island Ionic, *AOrfvdrfs, Delos, 54 (fifth cent.)/ Ni/cav, Thasos, 
72 g (300-250), = NtKaiyv ; cf. itprj < Icpcny. In 1. lo of the same in- 
scription we have 'A^vat'175. Fritsch, V. H. D., p. 37, suggests that 
Ni#ca5 is not certainly an Ionian, being merely proxenos. '*A$7jv(uij 
occurs frequently in the Ionic of the islands: Keos 41 (epigram), 
51, Paros 64, Thasos 72,0; cf. also Roberts, I, p. 64, and No. 165, 
where an inscription of uncertain provenance has 'A^voTos twice. 
Roberts (I, No. 26) reads 'A^iyvryt, a rare form in an old inscription, 
but not isolated, as we have *A$r)va, C. I. A., IV, B 373© (sixth 
cent.), IV, 373, w (about 400). 

Asiatic Ionic, dct', lasos, 105,0 (end of fourth cent., hence not 
certainly genuine Ionic) ; ^AOrfvairji ^omcoci?, Phokaia, 1 70 (age uncer- 
tain), which recalls the Attic inscriptional forms <^<i)Ka^9, ^oiicaticos ; 
*A^i;va9, Erylhrai, 206 A 27, 29, B 20 (in the last example we have 
'AOrjvai *AwoTp(nrata^) after 278 B.C.; ^AOrfvas, Samos, 216 (before 
middle of fourth cent.). 'A^vS? is not certainly Ionic, since this 
document may contain an admixture of Attic.^ The above list, so 
long as it is not augmented by more certain proofs of the appearance 
of A (I), makes for the conclusion that in Asiatic Ionic intervocalic a 
from at is not frequent. *A$rjvairj is attested in Halik. 240 A 3, 241, 
Chios, 173; metrical inscr. 265 (unc. loc.) ; Erythrai, 200, 20432, 
Priene, 142 ; aict in Halik. 240 A 6, and so all editors except Ruehl, 
in 23837. atL, lasos, 105,0 (Attic) ; ^wkcucvs, Eryth. 207 (not much 
older than 100 B.C.). 

In the /focts, whose authority stands second only to that of the 
inscriptions, we do not find any evidence beyond that presented by 
ArfOaiov, Anakr. I4, with cu short. ytpaXoTky Tyrt. 10 20 (cf. Tyrt. 
frag. 17), is called in question by Bergk, though the at is found in 
all Mss. aict appears Tyrt. 55, Mimn. i-, Sol. 134, Theognis more 
than 20 times; Sim. Amorg. I4, 705; the poetical atci^, Xenoph. i 24, 
Theog. 631, etc. ;^ aioivos, Anakr. 112 4; Kaicro?, Archil. 862 (epod.). 
*Axaurj^ should be expected, and doubtless is the correct form, Sira. 
Amorg. 23, for ^Axdirj^ (Pick, B. B., XI, 269), which is due to an 
Attic scribe. Cf. *AxaiK[a], C. I. A., II, 7233. 

^ 'AOrivda in Attic inscriptions of the sixth and fourth centuries; cf. Alkaios, 9, 
Theokr. 28,. 

^ *Adrivas in Attic prevails after 362 B.C. in inscriptions. 
2 i,^vyaos, Hdt. I, 145, as v. /. 
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In Herodotos the chief difficulty as regards settling the question of 
the occurrence of a for at is presented by out. Proper names in 
-axcv9 preserve the t except in 4>a>icaev?, in seven passages, according 
to Stein, though the same editor adopts ^coKotcik in thirteen cases, 
^cmcaci?, Bechtel, No. 1 70, <I>ci>Kaicv9, 207, are of doubtful authority,* 
the latter at least being very late. 

Nouns and adjectives in -our;, -ou/cos, -auV, fall into line. 07;j3at5, 
II, 28, etc., appears to be correct, since a %r\^aAJw is defensible 
solely on the groimd of analogy. 

oici is Stein's reading, though the Mss. are shaky in the extreme. 
Stein's eclecticism dictates atct, but deimoc. act may be West Ionic, 
but scarcely Asiatic Ionic, oueros is certainly the genuine reading in 
Hdt. ; and at does not become a in this word in the Attic inscriptions 
of the fifth and fourth centuries. ^Aati; and congeners, xAatw Theog. 
931, 1041, 1 132, Archil. 13, 20, and icatco do not admit the- a form 
(Theog. 1 145). From the stem Kap we have Xvxvo/catiy, irvpKoiirj, On 
the interrelation of Kato) and ko«, see Wackemagel, K. Z., XXV, 268 ; 
Brugmann, Gr. Gr., § 18, 54. 

78. Ionic AI = A of other dialects. 

iralpoi is the Ionic form. Cf. ^rotpiyto?, iraiprjtrf, in Hdt. Hdt. 
has cTatpos, so too Theog. 643. trapo^ is epic alone, though claimed 
as Ionic, without any chronological distinction, by Greg. Corinth., 
p. 457. See Hinrichs, H. E. V. A., p. 90. 

vapaxParrfiy an lonic form, ♦ 132. An Attic inscription, C. I. A., 
I> 5» ^ (5<^^>-456), has Tra/xu^an;?. Attic cult documents are colored 
by lonisms to a limited. extent. 

oZSoir/io?, Chios, 183 A 30, B 30, is an unexplained form for o&ur/ioc. 

Note. — 29a7ci^T is the Herodotcan form, not idai; as P. A*. II, 17. 

79. AI = A(t). 

*atmw, Thasos (Th. L. 18 C 5), Ha/t^aiV, Th. L. 19 A 6, 
dkovalifj, Miletos, 99, from Aayai; H 319 in a passage held by some to 
be an Ionic insertion. The myth of Danae is referred to nowhere 
else in the Iliad. Hekataios, 358, has Aava < Aavoiy. Another in- 
stance of at for a is suggested by Bechtel, Thas, Insch,, p. 28 : t 222, 
mtbv y 6p^ Syyta iravra, Arist. ; M§s. yaw. Cf. ^wcta^ Zeleia, and 
other forms, su^ EI, § 90. 

1 Sappho 44, has ^wKdas, 
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80. Varia. 
Note on AI == H. 

1. There is no interrelation between 17 and cu in ^KXBtifkivrj^y Thasos 
(L), 4) By compared with 'AX^^ot/ici^s, similar to that existing be- 
tween i7fu(rv9 and Aiolic ai/uuo-cWy Coll. 213,. The 1; of *AA.^/Aon;s 
is that' of dX^i7o-#c(D, dX^i/o-ofuu ; see Bechtel, ad loc. 

2. at in ^foi^pairciWros, Mylasa, 248, is referred by Lagarde 
(Gesammelte Abhandl. 70) to Avestan soithra-, i^arpamfq and (a- 
T/oajnys to Old Pers. khsath'apava (Lagarde, p. 68, Le Bas, Voy. Arch. 
Ill no. 388). 

3. Archil. 3, Saifiwv = SaiJ/Ltwv. The latter is derived from &ui7fi«»v. 

81. EI. 

The diphthong EI will here be treated under the divisions — 
I. Genuine EI = pan-Hellenic and proethnic EI. 
II. Spurious EI (monophthongic) = Attic a, Doric 1;. 
Doubtful cases will be considered at the close. 

82. Note on the orthography of Ionic inscriptions. Confusion be- 
tween E and EI as representatives of the two El's is of not infrequent 
occurrence upon Ionic inscriptions antedating the year 400. After 
that period monophthongic EI was gradually diphthongized. 

1. Genuine EI represented by (a) EI. 
Wa/iEI, Teos, 156 B 31. 

El8a)9, Teos, 156 B 22, 25. 

EI, Halik. 2383,. 

lYElOov^, Thasos, 70. 

(^) by E rarely. 

woii^Eavy Teos, 156 B, 30 (but here i has been dropped). 

Eircv, Didyma, Roberts, I, 139. Cf. Meisterh.* p. 135. 

*AptoTOKAJE8[i;9], Styra, 19,2. 

Nco/cXESiys, Styra, 19265. 

2. Spurious EI represented (a) by E. 
irpocipSEvj Thasos, 68. 

<f>€vyEv, Halik. 23857. 

iiriKoXEvy Halik. 23845. 

6<f>€iXEvy Thasos, 71,1 (fourth century). 

In Attic the last examples of E for spurious EI date from 350-300. 

(fi) by EI rarely. 

Elxoy, Halik. 2383,). 
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Instances of the writing of cifu, etc., will be given § 93. The 
diphthongization of the ci of dyJ. may be traced back as far as the 
sixth century in Attic. 

83. I. Genuine EI. 

In radical syllables, e,g,y 4>€45wa>v, Styra, 19323; *a8tXc«, Kyme, 
Rob. I, 174; MctSo)!', Styra, 1968; T€t;(ioixr(n7s, Miletos, 98, etc. 
The following words call for special attention ; 

1. T€i in ^/crcMTiv, Zeleia, 1 13 n, c/cTcio-oMri 1 13 35, the future and aorist 
of Tao(i) being tcmtoi and trtura. :' Tiicrapxo^, Styra, 19311 ; TcoravSpos, 
Smyrna, 15314; TcMrtK/aan/s, Thasos (L), 17 g, 19 B 3; Tcto-tfiaxos, 
Halik. 240,1. Similar forms occur in other dialects (^Diphthong ^\, 
p. 17, A. J. P., VI, 443). Names in Tic- are itacistic, but not so 
those in TZ/i-. It is better to assume a root qaiy whose weak form is 
qi in n/ii;, rather than to hold that case-levelling has produced TZ/t : 
Nom. rct/Lia ; Gen. ri/ia?, whence Ti/tiy, through remembrance of the 
long penult of the nominative and not with nebentoniges Z (K. C., p.- 
234) . See § 65 and Schmidt's Neutra, p. 396. 

2. The €t of 6<f>ti\ia is genuine, despite the pair o<^eXA.(tf : o<^ciXctf 
(with different significations) ; oi^EIAcro), Chios, Rob. I, 149 A 14, 
o<^EIAoKraiv, /^/V/., 1. 1 7, SO o<^EIA£v, Thasos, 7 1 ».n. EI is also attested, 
C. I. A., 40 14, I, 58, 324 A 52, whereas we have E, C. I. A., I, 32 
A 38, B 22, 41 3. See Johansson, D. V. C, p. 212. 

3. ^vciicai and connected forms (cvi/i^ciyfuu, Hdt. VIII, 37) : ^v]EI- 
jcoFTcov, Chios, 1 74 B 4. The ci formation occurs in Homer, Hesiod, 
Pindar, Theokritos, Kretan, Boiotian, Aiolic. See Baunack, Gortyn, 
pp. 56 ff. Other theories are registered by Meyer, Gramm., p. 287 ; 
to which add Pick, G. G. A., 1883, p. 590, Meisterhans,* p. 146. 
See § 91. 

84. Genuine EI in other syllables. 

On tovtEI, n/TToti^EI, dunrov3EI, etc., cf. section on Adverbs, etc. 

The ci of AuLTp€<fnji, Keos, 44 B 12, is from a stem Sipo, Cf. 
Aiurpcf/n/s, C. I. A., I, 4022, 447 HI, 53 ; Kypr. Ai^cii9cfU9, 6on. In 
Homer, Zenodotos read Suittctits for the vulg. SilTrcTiy?. Cf. Ai^tvcnys 
(perhaps), Styra, 19 mi. 

On a in suffixes >€(rt and c^i, see § 45, 46, and under Declension 
(-€5 and -i/v stems). 

^ Arkad. t«/« is a neologism. Brugmann, Grundr, I, § 314, doubtfully sug- 
gests that trtiaa is from ♦Itijwo. 
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85. Genuine EI from c -f anaptyctic i. 

Ionic examples of this phenomenon are c7<rxi7«ca, Smyrna, Berl. 
Monatsberichte, 1875, 554» ^- 7 J fl^rxyiKart, Erythai, Mover, k, fitfiX. 
1875, p. 99; traptlaxqTQUL^ Olbia, C. I. G. 2058, a 4, — all late in- 
scriptions. 

86. Genuine EI from EF-. 

I must not be taken to be the direct representative of f. In some 
cases it may be a minimum vocalic sound, found in a weak syllable, 
as survivor of a tonic vowel. Many of the words to be classed here 
are not of transparent structure, e,g, : 

c2po9 (Hdt., Hippok., Hom.) is either ♦^-f ipos, with pipiov as strong 
form, or ^ippo^ = *^ppo9. G. Meyer, Gramm., §101. 

cipiyvi;, Eryth. 1990, 2038, etc., <€yip-. If from €fpi^, we would 
expect Tjp^va in Doric, ippyva in Aiolic, which never occur. Spitzer, 
Arkadischer Dialekt^ p. 20, attempts unsuccessfully to explain the 
dialectal interrelation of a and 17 after p in this word. I cannot 
adopt Meistefs conclusions (G. D. II, 93). 

87. Genuine EI from HI. 

wXcwrro? from I.E. pleisto- < pleis- by proethnic contraction of e 
and /. The Ionic dialect offers no trace of ttX^oto?, on which see 
Meister, G. D. II, 95, and Schmidt, Neutra, p. 413. On TrXcJby, etc., 
see § ^^, 

Note. — iji does not become et in the subj. in the forms hxoKplr^tky Ephesos, 
145^, Vir<fp«i, 145,; foTii^**, Teos, 156 B 37, ^*cir<<i^«[0» "5^ ^ 38, iroi^<r€t, 156 
B 39. The forms in -<i are genuine and original subj. See Schulze, Hermes, 
XX, 491 ff. On et < i7« in subjunctives, see under HI, § 107. 

88. E from EI before vowels. 

Genuine EI suffers the loss of its second element, as does AI 
(above, § 77), though not frequently. 

West Ionic : Chalkidian vases in Roberts, 189 F, Aivo;?; KXcw, 
C. I. G. 8369 ; ©oXca 8412 ; S^cw 8354. 

Asiatic Ionic: voirja-mv, Teos, 156 B 30; Baxrtav, Miletos, lOOs^. 

Other examples, as Fritsch (V. H. D., p. 41) states, are not free 
from the suspicion of not being pure Ionic. UoatSiov, Chios, 17717 
(about 300 B.C.), Smyrna, 15332 (this name with a, Perinth. 234 B 
34, Th. (L.), lOio) ; 'Hpa/cXcos, Eryth. 206 A 12 ; 'HpaicXcciTov, 206 A 
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2,Z, -ccon/s 206 B 26 (after 278 B.C.) ; 'HpaicXcairiTs, Halik. 241, in a 
metrical inscription. Meisterhans,^ p. 34, quotes 'H/wi/cXcicotou from 
C. I. A., I, 65,, before 403 B.C.; *HpaKXcoiTi;v, II, 61313 (298 B.C.), 
of. 'HpaxXco?, Hdt., Greg. Cor., § 36, Meerm. 649 ; Swpca?, Ephesos, 
i47i5 (300 B.C.) ; icparou, Eryth. 206 C 13, — the only instance of 
this form, while there are ten of Icpi/reuu. Icp^, Pantikap. 1 23 (third 
cent), Ephesos, 150 (late), from tcp€(t')i7; ^^' ^^^' *P^"/> I» i75> V, 
72. c^coAca, TravwAca, Bechtel, 263 (Lykian), may be Ionic or Attic. 

Nouns in -€io = 7710 and nouns and adj. from sigmatic and >;« stems 
generally retain ci in all branches of Ionic. 

The form Sao-eav in Miletos 100 2 an inscription, dating, according 
to Rayet, from the fifth century, is apparently as complete a parallel 
to hixTik in Hdt. as might be desired ; and the more interesting, on 
account of the fact that Hdt.'s dialect is in some measure similar to 
that of Miletos. Greg. Corinth, p. 440, says 7-79 OrjKtvoji to I i^aipown, 
#ccu ciri wdoTp irroio-ccos tovto woiov<nv, quoting Hdt. for 6rf\€iiiv and 
$Tj\€rj. Following are the forms adduced from Hdt., with the evi- 
dence from other quarters of Ionic. Other examples of the -€i- forms 
from the pseudo-Ionists are given, su^ Declension. 
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A probable support is given to the Herodotean adj. in -«i by the 
Homeric *P«a, fioBta, c^Kca, and by an occurrence of this forma- 
tion in the lyric poets (raxcwv). It is therefore inadvisable to refer 
this adj. form to the influence of the later Attic writing ea (for the 
first time in an -v- adj., 345 B.C.). Since the vowel following upon 
the last I was a palatal, we may assume that the genitive -ciV was 
the source of the expulsion, and the new form then extended its ter- 
ritory, creating an -«a. Cf. Johansson, B. B., XV, 184 ; but also K. Z., 
XXX, 405, where recourse is had to the assumption that these femi- 
nines are from -cf a, not from -c^ia. 

I class together vXiw and related forms. 

i-less forms : irXcW, irXcWt, irXcova, irXcw, irXcovwi^, irXcov9, irXcov<i>9 
(and irXcvv, itXcvkcK) irXcvva, irXcvvc?, ttXcvfcdv, vXcvvas), in Hdt., 
according to Stein; ^rXcov Solon, 324, Phok. 4; Anax. 6; irXcoi, 
Demokr. 92, Anax. 13; irXcov and irXcov, Melissos, § 14; irXcom?, 
Theog. 605; irXcWcro-i 800; -irXcos, Hdt. and Archil. 584; wXcW, 
Oropos, 184, Keos, 43 »; vkioyoq, Keos, 43,; ttXcoi, Miletos, 100,. 
rXioVf Syr, dea 46. 

Forms with i : irXdov, Sim. Amorg. 2 „ and Theog. 606 ; irXctbv?, 
Hdt. I, 167 (?), and in Theog. irXc'om 702, ttXcio), 907. 

Hippokrates and Aretaios have both irXctov and irXeov. 

xXctbv lost its iota before any other form, according to Wacker- 
nagel, K. Z., XXIX, 144, because the c bore the accent, while in 
other forms i was tonic (irXctW) . 

*AfiaXOarj^, Anakr. 8 (for Bergk's * AfioXOirf^s ) ^ seems warranted m 
the light of Phokyl. ^AfMoXBurf^s 7 j. o-tWra, Anakr. 49, is probably 
tvishdti, and not to be written o-covra (Fick) = tv^shati. Alkaios has 
<r€uav 22 (with a reinstated from the aorist), and o-eW 26. 

In the case of -co-- stems, we have -co? = -cio? in the following 
cases in Hdt. : — 

rcXco9, TcXcow, generally, but rcXctov, IX, no, and Eryth. 204 «, 
rcXctoif (about 354 B.C.), and in Homer and Demokritos TcAccoTaros ; 
cf. Kret. drcXca, Cauer, ii922** 

cVitttSco?, Greg. Corinth, p. 473. Fritsch, V. H. D., 43, prefers to 
derive the adj. from ^7riTi73cua), but denies in any case the correctness 
of the ending -cos, which is the reading of the Mss. in almost all 
instances. 

VToipca, cf. irai^ciiAca, i$iil>Xta 263 (Lykia). 

* Wa«os in fifth and fourth centuries in Attic inscriptions; T4\4iost second cen- 
tury B.C. 
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lirirojvi is now written by Stein. 

afiivtdfi, Theog. 1 88, 559. 

*HpaicXcoc, Hdt. IV, 43, 152, 181, VIII, 132, as in prythrai, 206 A 
12 (after 278 B.C.). 'HpojcXcio? is the best attested form in Hdt., 
ap; - aring also Erythrai, 201 ^ (before 350 b.c.). 
-"voycvci/v, Arrian, Ind, 8. 

/// adjectit^es from othfr stems, 
" if XT^^f oico9, oTyco?,' may have existed side by side with the 
•€ >nns (i^fuovcuK, /ii/Acioc). ^Apifuunrta and *Yir€pP6p€Oi need not 
bt • :cted with Fritsch, V. H. D., 44 (Pick, Ilias, 551 ff.). ABtkifKoq 
in . .dt., Lokrian, I. G. A. 321 A 7, B 4, 22, and in the letters of 
Hippokr. i7jj, 27so.34.35. 

Mimnennos, ii«, Kctarcu, has, like Attic KcicoKrai, C. I. A., II, 57310, 
a later ci.* In Hdt. and Hippokr. kcctoi, ^kccto, K€€<r$ai, with c from 
c(i) regularly. AcoXxoc, Thasos, 830, seems to have lost wfa, Cf. 
Ac. .K05, Thasos, 81 B 14. 

Expulsion of I from EIH. 

Iota does not disappear in stems in -€<r- : aeiKurf, aXtfOurjf etc. 
(above, § 45). evfiopiri seems to be supported, Hdt. II, 35, by all 
the .Iss., by Greg. Corinth. //. d.Ion, § 119, and by Suidas, ev/mphj 
diro7raro9 irapa 'HpoSoro), but cannot make stand against the over- 
whelming mass of counter-testimony. 

AoccXei;, Hdt., as AciccXcca>9, C. I. A., II, 733, B 6, from AaccXacvs, 
II, 660, 4. See Bekk. Anecd. II, p. 601, Steph. Byz., s,v, AcjccXa- 
^$€v, Hdt. has also Mavrivci;, Mapci;, MoAci;. 

Upon the expulsion of i, contraction resulted in icp^, Pantikap, 1 23, 
Ephesos, 150; cf. Ionic Ipcny in Hdt ; i€p€ui, Keos, 48 (fourth cent.), 
as Z 300. The intermediate step between upcn; and itp^ is repre- 
sented by Kallimachos* 'Icpci;, epigr. 40. In Attic we may have 
Upeia and Upta (Orestes, 261) by suffix exchange. The explanation 
of tli^ form 'Ep/i^ is as yet too uncertain for it to be classed here. 
Apparently it is = *Ep/i€( 1)175 =*Ep/ji€tiDis. *Epfi^ in Homer is rare 
(bui often in hymns). Herodotos has gen. *Ep/icti»; cf. *Ep/uco», 
Chios, I So, where -leoi seems an analogical formation. 

89. EI from E -|- glide I (before a vowel) occurs before o, «, ov, 
a ; as yet no examples before c and 17 in Ionic. 

8c4o/icvov, Oropos, 1838 (about 400 B.C.) ; cf. 8€ta>[v]Tctt,C. I. A., II, 
1 19 14, about 340 B.C.; irpwr^tCrfrai, C. I. A., II, 167, 43, 48, 334- 

' Homeric aXytios, except i 196. 

^ Cf. A 659, K^aratf and «raTa«rc^aTai, H 527. 
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325 B.C.* Attic inscriptions of the fifth century have c ; and so else- 
where in Ionic : hkrfnx, Olynthos, 8 B 4 ; ^ktfi, Zeleia, 1 13» (Set, Teos, 
158a, § 1 73). Miran. 2 ^ ^xcScvmu has been unjustly expelled by Fick, 

B. B., XI, 253, in favor of an assumed ^iSarnu. 8xvw is an Aiolic 
form (C. D. I. 214^, 250^, 281 A 19, B 26), and cirt^cvcrcu may be 
classed with other Aiolisms preserved by Ionic elegists. Trace of 
this form appear even in Mss. of Hdt. IV, 130 (cxi^cvces, wl re 
^iTiScccf is correct). , 

cvKcta, Zeleia, 11330, shortly after Granikos. 

ciai', Zeleia, ii3ao.»; cf. C. I. A., add. nov. 14, B 11 (387 B.C.) ; 
add. 115 B30, 47 (after 350 B.C.) ; add. 573 B 13, 18 (after 350 b.c.),* 
and in Epeirotic. 

7ro\o(ci>)s, Zeleia, 113 19. 

9c[i]oQip«iiv, Eryth. 206 C 12, is a probable conjectiure, as a letter 
is certainly lost. 0c(M^p<uv, 206 C 1 1, need not disprove this. Buw = 
^OK, Priene, 141, an inscription in Ionic orthography, but not Ionic 
in dialect. BuXm^ 167, Phanagoreia. 

-ctos, genitive of -17V- stems, called Ionic (and Lesbic) by Hero- 
dian, II, 6744 ('AxiAXcw, ^Soa-iXcib?) . No examples occur in Ionic 
literature or inscriptions. Hdt fiatriXw, and so 'AxtAXw, Olbia, 

C. I. G. 2076 (late). 

-«cXciov9, genitive. See list sud E2 stems in § on Declension. 
See Meisterhans,* p. 36, and Dittenberger, Syll. p. 780, for other 
forms. 

90. An a that is never represented by 17 in other dialects, and 
which is nevertheless not strictly a genuine diphthong, appears to 
exist in xpc&as by a probable conjecture of Hermann, Ananios, 53. 
Kpeas, Hippon. 77, Sim. Amorg. 24.' As in XecaiVo), Solon, 435, xp^io^f 
Theog. 1 196* (x^w 205), Amnrvtita, Tyrt. 10 2,, this, a is a mere 
graphical representation of cv<€^, and appeared originally only when 
a long syllable was necessary, a fact not comprehended by later tran- 
scribers. Cf. also £ei3iorc¥, Theog. 764, SoSi^ 11 79 (Sc&x/ca 780), 
where .SciS = 8«8/r. 

In cioptyo?, Theog. 1276, Lukian, S. 49 cto/005 {^Eapivr/^, Styra, 19184 ; 

1 Cf. also iZtviierif Lokris *Atf i|r, I, 489. 

^ The oklest certain example of f(i) is Attic NijXc^wf *E^. &px* 1884, 161 
(418 B.C). 

' The I of this itpuas must not be confused with that of Hom. xpuov^ which is 
that of the suffix (Skt. kravya). Hp^i&v — KptpJMv has the t of Kpuas, 

* Unless this be from ♦xp»h*-»J. 
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Ananios, ^op4, tetr. 5 ; Hdt. lop* ; Theog. ^/»os 777), the ci is due to 
the development of the glide iota^ the ground form being ^i^ofHvo^, 
cf. ver from vezr, old Norse var. ^/»os seems to be from laf>o9, rather 
than from *^wipos. Cf. § 147. Horn. eiXartvo? (^Xartvo?, Olynth. 8 
B 3) is purely metrical. 

In the cases where this intervocalic iota appears, we must, I think, 
distinguish two distinct classes. 

1. Cases of ct in poetry, where the ct is a mere graphical expres- 
sion, not made use of by the earlier poets at least, to represent cv = 
€f ; e.g, Horn. Aetovcri. 

2. Cases of the pure glide iota, as in ciav, Iwua, where f has noth- 
ing whatever to do with the appearance of the i, though in some of 
the words in ([uestion ^, as a matter of fact, did once exist ; but at 
the period from which the forms date, cannot have left any trace of 
its former appearance. 

At the present stage of our knowledge, I hold it best to keep the 
two classes apart, though thereby not wishing to deny that in certain 
special instances one class may overlap into the other. 

91. ^vei#ca, ^vc(#ccu^ in Hdt. with an cik, whose relation to cyic is not 
perfectly clear as yet. Lukian follows well in the wake of Hdt., but 
Hippokrates and Aretaios have throughout the Attic forms. See 
§ 83, 3, and under Conjugation, 

92. Itacism. 
See above, under I, I, for instances of « for i (Tcifuxp^os, etc.). 

93. n. Monophthongal EI. 

A few sample, and some of the most important, forms under each 
head will illustrate this characteristic feature of Ionic. On 4-13, see 
Solmsen and Wackemagel, K. Z., XXIX. 

I. Spurious EI from tvp, 

^etvoc : Huvo9, Sty ra, 1 9 54, 76, 277? BctVwv 1 9 279, Bcivioiv 1 9 402* flctVto« 1 9 -4, 
HeiVoiv'Of 1973, Bctvoxapiy? 1 9 75. 278 i HavoKpiVi/s, Amorgos, 228; Hcivo- 
^efU9, Perinthos, 234 B 28, ^tXo^civo? 19330, Tt/io^avos 19318, npofctvo? 
1 9 280 ; 0€v^civt8ov, Smyrna, 1 5 3 », etc. Hdt. wpof avos, VI, 5 7, whereas 

^ JJpi in Hdt. must be corrected. The form in Lukian cannot stand, unless it 
can be proved that he here imitates an epic, not a Herodotean, form. Hippokr. 
and Aretaios have no trace of <Tap, their Mss. fluctuating between %p and to.p. 
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Eustathios, quoting Hdt., uses the form Trpofcvo?. In the poets we 
have a forms, Sim. Amorg. 7 19. ». 107; Archil, eleg. 7; 19,; Theog. 
521, etc. Lukian has ^ivo9, though cases of ^cfo? occur. Arrian, 263 
28, has ^fV' ; and so, too, Aretaios and the Vita Homeri, In other 
pseudo- Ionic sources, though there is great fluctuation, the weight 
that Herodotos* unimpeachable itlvon carries, may pardon the adop- 
tion of this form. 

Attic ^cvos in some relatively pure inscriptions : Oropos, 189 ; Mile- 
tos, looe; Eryth. 1994; later documents, Thasos, 723; Eryth. 206 
B 12; Ephesos, 14719; Phanag. 165. In Solon, ^ivo^y 232, Theog., 
fcyu^ 518, are to be classed together as epic reminiscences, ^cvos 
in Attic must be derived directly from iivfoq, not through $€w<k. 

Kavos = Attic #ccvo« (Kcvorcpo?), Wackemagel, K. Z., XXV, 260; 
G. Meyer, Gramm,, § 76. 

oTcii^os = Attic <rrcvo5 {a'revoTtfHK). Arrian has o-tcivo? three times, 
cTTcvos an equal number. Aretaios seems to have the vulgar form ; 
cf. Hippokrates, IITK 9, orcvwrcpat. 

tlvtKcv perhaps = ^ -f ^€#ca (Osthoff, Perfeci, 334 ; Brugmann, 
Gramm,, § 13) in Hdt. (cf. on Prepositions). ctFc/ca : Sim. Amorg. 
7 1X8 ; Theogn. 46, 730, etc. owc/ca, Theogn. 488, 854 ; Xenoph. 2 19 ; 
Solon, tr. 37. See Wackemagel, K. Z., XXVIII, 109 fl". Vita Ho- 
meri has mxa, iivti^f etc. 

dvaroii, civoxoo-mm, Wackemagel, K. Z., XXVIII, 132 ; G. Meyer, 
Gratnm.y p. 379. 

2. Spurious EI from tpp, 

hupri, Hdt. and Theog. 266. 

TTccpara, Arch. tetr. 55 ; Solon, eleg. 16; Theog. 140, 1078, 11 72. 
Skt. pArvan. 

cipo/xoi, ask (Greg. Corinth, d, d. Jon, § 73), appears to be a pres- 
ent formed from the aorist stem with prosthetic vowel {l-p^ pifrBai) } 
(IpiOTatOf ask, in Homer, Theogn. 519, Hdt. Ill, 14; iporrdlifuvov, I, 
86, is rejected by Stein in favor of cipcorcdficvov ; Thasos, 72 12, iw€p<tynj' 
troLy Attic (300-250 B.C.) ; cf. C. I. A., II, 601 -. Attic inscr. have 
also lmpi<r$auL. 

tipvofjua, Hdt. See Leaf on A 216 (cipvo), draw, yjff^\)\ dpvopjox, 
protect, Vorcp^. Schulze, K. Z., XXIX, 235, holds to the view that 
cipixnu is from ^iptpvaxu. 

* So my Diphthong EI, p. 64, and also G. Meyer, Gramm?; p. 425. Or <f|po/Aai 
as well as Homeric ^p^M, 4p4ofiai, ash, and also Attic (pofiai, are based upon the 
transference of ^Ipevfif, *tpufjuu, to the fl conjugation {4p4f<a, fppofuii; Solmsen, 
K. Z., XXIX, 64. 
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3. Spurious EI from cXf . 



cUiWu), Hdt. (cf. Attic ciXticr^pc?) probably from V^cXf . 

4. Spurious EI from -ever- or -cvs. 

The sigma may represent either I.E. x in a final syllable, or sec- 
ondary (dialectal) cr = Ti. 

On €ts, cto-o), and the orthography in inscriptions, see under Prepo- 
sitions » tla-L = ivTL, \vOtCs < \vOiVT9, ;(apiCis < )(aptp€vT^, d[iro]icTEi'«.(c), 
Teos, Rob. 142 B 11. /licis, Hdt. II, 82, gen. /liitvos, Halik. 2384. 
Oropos, i8«. #ceFo-at, ♦ 337, >K€VT(rai, for KcurcUy with the v of iccvrca>. 

4 A. irtiiTOfJuu from ^wivOa'OfJuu. 

5. Spurious EI from cp?. 
#c€tpa9, Paros, 67. 

6. Spurious EI from eA.5. 
dyyctAat, dirocxTCtAai. 

7. Spurious EI from c/lis. 
ivtifuiroy etc. 

8. Spurious EI from cc/u- 

€i/Ao[r]ib[is], Keos, 432, with the a of clfia. Cf. Andania, Cauer,' 
47i6,i9,»,2i> dfuiTMrfufe, i^/V/. 15. Hdt. has t/Adroi^. Brugmann, M. U., 
II, 223 (cf. IV, 133), separates JfuxTtoy from clfia so far as to imply 
that itacism does not exist. That G. Meyer, Gramm,, §115, Solmsen, 
K. Z., XXIX, 73, are incorrect in maintaining this view, is clear from 
Attic ip^riov, C. I. A., II, 755, 8, 9 (349-344 B.C.), etc. We have 
double forms in ct/idriov and l/Aariov. 

Medial cc/li is preserved by analogy in Ionic as in other dialects. 

The orthography of ct/ii shows a fluctuation found in no other 
form in ci. All inscriptions, not otherwise dated, are earlier than 
400 B.C. 

With E. With EI. ' 

Kyme, 3, = Rob. 177. Miletos, 98, = Rob. 138. 

Kyme, Rob. 173, 185. 

Naxos, 25, = Rob. 27. Theodos. 125, written lEMI (aP 

ter 400). 
Arkesine (Amorg.), 29 = Rob. 

158 D. 
Prokon. 1032, = Rob. 42. Olbia, Rob. 163 A. 

Samos, 214, = Rob. 155. Kameiros, 256, Rob. 164. 

Naukr. Rob. 132 A, E, G. Naukr. Rob. 132 C. 

Chalkidian, Rob. 175, 186. 
Asiatic Ionic, Naukr. Bechtel, 259. 
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For a similar fluctuation in other dialects, cf. my Diphthong EI, 
p. 60. Elfu in Attic is as old as 570 B.C. (Cauer, 487), this proving 
that a = 17 in this and a few other words had a tendency toward 
diphthongization at an early period. 

9. Spurious EI from cor. 

The orthography of ^vox in Ionic inscriptions shows the fluctuation 
in the representation of the closed c sound. 

With E. Widi EI. 

Halik. 23822,24,42 (fiftl^ cent.). Halik. 23727,29,35. 
Erythrai, 1995.10.11 (after 394). Thasos, 713,6 (fourth cent.) 729 

(300-250). 
Oropos, 1832 (about 400). 
Keos, 434, c^civai (fifth cent.). Amphip. 1012 (about 350). 

Eretr. 1514 (fifth cent.), 
cfv, Olynth. 8 A 3, B 5, 7 (betw. 

389 and 383). 
c^cty, Orop. 1851. 

ciretVvo^GU, Hdt. IV, 64. Cf. icaTociVvcrav, ♦ 135. ctKUfu is not 
a direct descendant of hw\txy but derived from a later *€OTVfu, 
brought into life through the influence of hrfrni^ ccrrou, etc. 

fcXcivds < KktftfTv^', icXEvoycn;?, I. G. A. 396 (Keos). 'Apycwoy 
near Erythai is perhaps due to the Aiolic element in the neighboring 
Chios. "ApycwoK occurs in Troas and Lesbos, opycwo? being an 
Aiolic word, Hinrichs (H. E. V. A., p. 56). Other traces of Aiolism 
are ncAiKmiov, name of a mountain in the north of Chios, and 4>atcv- 
vov, Thasos (L.) 18 C 5. 

10. Spurious EI from c(rX. 
;(etXioi = Aiol. ;(eAAiOi, Lak. ^\L<qil, 

XctXos < xco-Xos. Windisch, K. Z., XXVII, 169. 

11. Spurious EI from cvi. 

According to Brugmann, Gr., § 54, Homeric dv is = cVi -f vowel. 
cKoAios we find in Archil. 748 (tetr.), ctvoXio? in Theogn. 576. 

Note. — Brugmann, Grundr., I. § 639 (cf. Johansson, D. V. C, p. 212), has 
no hesitation in referring the ci of &/ie(rwv to compensatory lengthening {i.e.y 
ei is a spurious diphthong) ; and to make this et of iifitiyup a point of depart- 
ure for that of Kptlrruif, utiCwy where c would have been in place.* i/ueircJ- 

' The only way to reconcile Brugmann's view with the fact that EI is written 
on old Attic inscriptions, is to assume that genuine EI was monophthongized, 
which is directly opposed to Meisterhans* view (p. 16). Brugmann himself be- 
lieves in such a monophthongization (Gr., § 15). 
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T^^i occurs in Mimn. 14^ 'AfiMtPOKpJervis, Mykonos, 9214, ifiEIyoy, Rob. 159 a, 
Amorgos. 

12. Spurious EI from c/94. 

/rct/oo) say < /rcptd). Ionic €lpf$rjv, Hdt. IV, 77, 156, etc. < ^/rcpe- 
^lyv, Attic €ppij$7jv < l-ppri'Syp^, 

mvcrrci/oi/s, Styra, i9264> Homeric oT€4pa or aT€ipTj, A 482, )S 428 
and nowhere else {Dipth, EI, p. 65). Theog. 757 xnr€tp€xoi 
with vfl-tt/o, as in Horn., < vttc/oi before an initial vocalic syllable. 
vTTci/ooxovs (Hdt. V, 92 17), adopted by Stein, is alien to the form 
usually accepted by the historian, and can be defended solely on the 
assumption of woiKikia in the Herodotean dialect. 

94. EI 0/ doubtful origin, 

SetXi/n;, Paros, 66, a late inscription with ci not in accord with 
the common Attic-Ionic form (Sappho, o-cXawa; Doric, o-cXaya; 
Archim. crcAi/m). 

EtXct^uci, Delos, 5650, Paros, 66 (EtXct^vtiyt). See Baimack, 
Siudiefiy I, 69. 

Ei^u/taxos, Styra, 1939. See § 67. 

Tcipco-uis. Cf. T€i/o€a, 2 485 (<T^s, cf. y^ca, Miletos, 100 7). 

KCii/os, written kEvo9, Teos, 156 A 4, 5, 11, 13, 156 B 28, 39, but 
with EI, 156 B 7 ; ^kEIi/o9, Mylasa, 248 Ai6Bi5,Ci9. Prellwitz 
rightly holds that the a is a monophthong, and divides ^-kci-cvos : his 
proposed etymology, B. B., XV, 155. 

95. 01. 

This seems to have been pronounced as a genuine diphthong. 
Bechtel, Ion, Inschr,, p. 37, has refuted the view that in Styra oi was 
pronounced as U, and that the dialect of Styra was herein influenced 
by the Boiotian change of ot to v, ix, ii, MerviKos, 1970, may or may 
not be correct ; but in the fifth century, the period of this leaden 
tablet, Boiotian w. had not abandoned the old diphthongal pronun- 
ciation of 01. Cf. Blass, Aussprache^ p. 57. 
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96. Antevocalic 01 = O. 

See above for A (I), E(I) in Ionic. 
A. In inscriptions. 



West Ionic. 



Ev)3ocvs, Styra, 19M 


V 


^iroici, Eretria 14 


V 






^TTotiyo-e, Adesp. 21 


VI 






liffMfTa.niVy 265 (Euboia 


V 






or Island Ionic) 





IsLA'ND Ionic, 



ixda, Delos, 57 


II 


lv\o'\afT€Vy Naxos 26 


500 


»oc(r), Thasos, 72, 


300- 
250 


[irjoicii/, Keos, 43 „ 


end 
ofV 






EvKoii/f, Keos, 44 B 9* 


IV? 






UoiacrcriW, Keos, 473 


IV 






Uococrotii/, Keos, 47 jo 


IV 






^av/iaToiro4(K, Delos, 55, 3 


270 






iX<y€7roirj<r€v, Paros, 58 


VI 






iroirjfm, Paros, 60 (metr.) 


V 






ewoois, Thasos, ji^ 


III 



* Cf. iromroi, G.G. A., 1883, p. 1 19. 



i^emirfa, Abdera, 162 

(metrical) 
iraijaaiir&ai, Eryth. 19913 
iiroa, Samos, 222 



AsuTic Ionic. 



V 

394 
pre- 
Rom. 



A. Before 17, a. 
iiroirj<r€y MiletOS, 94 
itroUiVf MiletOS, 95 
{epoTToc^, MiletOS, loo^ 
7rot€r[v], Didyma Rob. 139 
[ir]c7roti7K(urtv, lasos, 1 05 4 
7roti7<r€ai/,* Teos, 156 B 30 
iroirfirUf Teos, 156 B 39 



VI 
VI 
400 
V? 
end IV 
470 
470 
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AsiATc Ionic — continued. 






nxHi^Si Teos, 15814 


II or I? 




iroti7<rei, Chios, 1 74 A 12 


V 






iroc^i, Chios, 1 74 C 9 


V 






TTOi^oi, Chios, 1 74 C II 


V 






[cVoti/o'cv, Chios ?] Rob. p. 


V? 






64 




1 


CTToo^o-ev, Eryth. 207 


II 




7roci7<rcii/, Sam. 221 54 


322 


1 


cirocci, Sam. Rob. 157 


V 






vccuTTOiiyotivrcs, Sam. 222 


pre-Rom. 






TTOii^o-cv, HaUk,24i (melr.) 


? 






irotiJo-avTcs, Myl. 248 A 1 2 


367/66 






cVoti^vTo, Myl. 248 A 13 


367/66 






wotiJtravTos, Myl. 248 B 6 


361/60 






cTTotiJiravTo, Myl. 248 B 1 2 


361/60 






TrcMi/oxur^GU, Myl. 248 C 9 


355/54 






iroirj<mfi€vrf, Myl. 248 C 16 


355/54 






ifTOirjireVf Adesp. 264 


VI 






civp^, Chios, 183 A 46 


350 






Otrfv, Eryth. 201 27 


IV 




' 


oiSoiiyv, Adesp. 264 (raetr.) 


VI 






B. Before 0. 








T€ix(nroiav, Kyzikos, 1 11 « 


IV 






iroioi, Teos, 156 A 2 


470 






iroiowTiaVf Teos, 158,8 


Hellen. 






icpoTroiov, Eryth. 206 


278 






ABC (12 times) 








*Ev8oto9, Adesp. 264. 


VI 






C. Before 0, ai. 


^ 






veoiTTOias, Ephes. 14715 


300 






vecDirotas, Halik. 240 « 


450-400 






€vvotai, Ephes. 1478 


300 






covoiav, Samos, 2213 


322 



TTouctf is the word most frequently affected by the change. 
Cf. iroiy?, Theokr. 2921 ; €irorfa'€y Theokr. 29^4, Aiolic, 2189; xoijoa- 
aOai, Aiolic, 281 A 19, B 24; iroi; = Trotjy , 238^; TTOi/a-d), 281 B 54; 
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iroci/uvos^ 305 «; Arkad. irocrra>, 12229; Other examples, G. Meyer, 
Gramm,, § 155. 

B. Lyric Poets, 

Anakr. a3oia(rrfii>9 95, ivrorjOrj 513 {lirroirjOtv \ 298, irroica/Acu, Mimh. 

C. Herodotos. Cf. Fritsch, V. H. D,, p. 45 flf. 
E{;j3ow, VII, 156, VIII, 4, 19, 20; Ei)3<rfs, III, 89. 

Ev/?oiicos, III, 89, etc. In fact, Eu)3o4evs is found in no Attic pro- 
saist, and Ev)3oits only in poetry : Trach. 237, 401 ; Ev)3ots Trach. 74, 
Eurip., Herakl. ^i, 

€vvoirj and TTpovoirj. 

voLTj, as in Homer woua^, Attic iroia is poetical, elsewhere Troa, 
as Sappho, 543. 

potiy, Homer pouu, Attic p6a (Greg. Corinth, p. 220, quotes poto as 
Doric) . 

arcn^, according to Stein, III, 52 (^ has orrotiy) ; crroid is poetic in 
Attic, oTToa alone is found in inscriptions, aroid is Doric (D, S,, 
36925).^ Why Hdt. should use iroirj and ^ly, but orroij, is not clear. 

<f>Xow, IV, 67, also Homer and Attic. 

X^^y IV, 34, Stein ; x^^' ^" x^^'""'*'"^^ Galen, l^x. Hippokr,, x^^ 
&ys, Hippokr. 

ofjLoxpoiiri has Mss. authority, I, 74, where Stein prefers -0417. 

voiiw in Hdt. throughout. 

<f>06rf is a medical expression adopted by Plato, perhaps from Hip- 
pokrates. Wackemagers (K. Z., XXX, 268) objection to the hiatus 
is removed if we compare Skt. kshayd and apply Fick*s law as to the 
interrelation of i and yod: when the accent falls originally, as here, 
upon the final syllable, t is expelled, i,e. becomes yotl, Cf. Bechtel, 
Gott. Nachrichten, 1885, No. 6. 

97. Varia. 

1. There appears to be no certain instance in Ionic of 01 for o be- 
fore a vowel (as in oySotV* etc.). KodXti, Mimn. 12^ (Alkaios, 153), 
is a conjecture. It has not been shown that a kouKo^ arose in the 
manner assumed for yikoCwi ofioao^ (Hartel, Horn. Stud,, III, 41). 
A preferable solution is that ico/riXo9 (ko/t = cav-us) = koviXos was 
represented graphically by KoaXo9. 

2. [T]/xh£i7V4os, lasos, 10429, before 353 B.C., disproves the state- 

1 Also C. I. G., 2483 „, Astyp. 
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ment of G. Meyer, Gramm,, §112, that this form (with anaptyctic i 
before {) does not appear before the imperial period. Cf. T/9o(;aytog, 
Roehl, 70 13, Schneider, Dial, Megarica, 39, Mtillensiefen, Dial, 
Lacon, 88. 

3. SccTTTonycriv, Kyzikos, Rob. i48=8c<r7rotVa4s, if correct, is a unique 
form. The converse appears in 4>tXo8c(r7roiT09, Wolfe Expedition to 
Asia Minor (^Papers of the American School, III, No. 218). 

4. 04 appears for cot in the Herodotean oZicas, oticos, with absence of 
redupUcation, as in oUoiofirjrat, I, 181, Heraklea, I, 137. 

98. YI. 

The second mora of the diphthong YI may disappear before a 
following vowel. 

vds, Paros, 67 (late), Hvus, 266, of uncertain provenance. Cf. moq, 
A 473, A 270 ; Svrj, v 286. di^vjy, often used by the comic poets, may 
be an Ionic loan-form (G. Meyer, Gramm., p. 36). 

vw is found, Amorg. 35 epigr., Priene, 141 (in Ionic alphabet), 
265, uncertain locality ; Delos, 57 (cf. fivoo-o^at, B. C. H., VI, 32, 33). 
On vtd? in metrical inscriptions, cf. Allen, Versification, p. 71 ff., on 
v(i)d9 in Attic, Meist.,^ p. 47. 

Diphthongs Kar iiriKpartiav. 

99. AI. 

di = pre-Hellenic ai, gave way to rji at the earliest period of Ionic 
that can be reconstructed by us. 

100. HI. 

Whether HI is really a St^^oyyos Kar irriKpaToav in such forms as 
/SooiXi/tos is not perfectly certain (Blass, Ausspr? 22, Johansson, 
B. B., XV, 182). Schulze, K. Z., XXIX, 252, writes )8a<nX^o5, 
and holds that lyt became 17 between the time of Hipponax and 
Herodotos.^ See below, § 152. 

Id. Medial HI. 

I. Retained before vowels. 

In this category fall chiefly the derivatives in -ijiw, -i/iiy = Attic 
-euw, -€ti7, from stems in -lyv. In dealing with the vexatious problem 

1 In Hdt. the correct form is ^t, not ^tt. 
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of the interrelation of these terminations it must be borne in mind 
that originally an -qv stem yielded -17117 or -1710-, except in the case 
of such feminines as had adjectival motion (§ 46) ; while sigmatic 
stems produced -€117 and -cio-. This original mark of distinction has 
been obliterated to a great extent in all the dialects, and especially is 
this the case in Ionic. In the following § wherever 171 is written, 
this is regarded as 171. The forms of the 17V stems have been col- 
lected by Fritsch, V. H. D., pp. 9 ff. ; e,g,y Hdt., Apun^iovj apxn^v, 
'ufnjuiv, fiavT-qiov^ -17117 (/iavrcia?, Tyrt. 4 2) , iroXiTrjirj, rrpvTavijiov, Prokon. 
103 (V cent.) j (TTpaTrjit), TopiyrjCrff )(aXK'f^iovj etc. Also from -t7v- stems 
nouns and adjectives in -1740s, -i7tw, -17117, = Attic -cios, -ciov, -€ia. 
PaxTiXrjuxj SovAitios,^ €$o8rfLTjf KrjpvKtjiov, ^OSvatrqio^, Api^ioi. Mimn. has 
NiTA.iJioi'. 

In other Ionic prosaists we find that the -171- forms are not so preva- 
lent as in Hdt. : OtpawtCrf, Lukian, Syr, 31, Aretaios often, Hippokr. 
UK 460, IIA 2, E III, 3, n I. Otpairrftt) occurs Only in the letters : 
Hippokr. 157, 167, 1720,23- "V*" ^OTxns occur as follows: fuavrrfi-y 
Luk. Syr, 36, Astr, 8, 23, 24 ; voXirrjitf, Hipp. ep. 1 7 a2 ; pafrtXrjt', 
Luk. Syr, 18, 25, Astr, 12, Arr. /nd, 3, 8, 39, Hipp. ep. 1784,41; 
AprjuKj Arr. In^. 7, 11, 12, Euseb. 2; TraidTjiois, Euseb. 2; IprjuKy 
Luk. Syr. 42, 58, 57, Arr. /ml. 18. The following have no variant 
in -174- : fioi)(€iTj, SovaartLtjf yorfTurj^ frpo<f)rjT€ir}, <f>apfuiK€irj, 7rp€a-p€irfy 
IpixrfvtCri. arpaTqirj is the only example in the vita Homeri. 

Fritsch's thoroughgoing examination shows that here and there the 
Attic forms have forced themselves into the Mss. of Hdt. In the 
inscriptions we meet with the following forms in ct where 171 would be 
Ionic : — 

^X^cov, lasos, 105 (end of third cent.). 

xoXireia, Zeleia, 114 ABC (late), Samos, 221^7 (322 B.C.). 

ir/ovravciw, Kyzikos, 108 B (first cent,). 

ican^Xcibv, lasos, IO444. 

TTopoa, Samos, 22121 (322 B.C.). 

All these forms are due to Attic influence. 

Furthermore, -1710- occurs (Attic -wy-) where there is no -17V- stem 
involved. Hdt. db^/>i7i09, SarSprjirj, ywai«a7ios, where Homer has, X 437, 
ywaiKM^y Phokyl. 32, yuvoiicaW (cf. Fick, B. B., XI, 272), Archil. 
yvvaiK€ioVf 910; ipyaXi^iovy iraiprjuK, -171171 Ko^/Aijtos but KaJ^fJAvrj, I, 166, 
KoS/uuH often in Hdt. fivrjfxrjiov, oIkt^io^ -ocd', 0^/11710^. 

iCf. Anakr. 114. 
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Stems in A or O yield -rfuo in the later lonists : — 

0iici7i09, Luk. Syr, 20, 22, 53, 54, 57, Arrian, Ind, 20 (elsewhere 
-«-); dv^/oonn7i09, Luk. -^j/r. 27. From consonantal stems we have 
dv8/oi7i09) Luk. Syr, 15, 26, 27, Euseb. Mynd. 56 (Hippokrates has 
-€t- always) ; yvnuKi/iosy Luk. Syr, 15, 27, 51, Arrian, Ind, 8, Aret. 
60, 61, 62, 285 (Hippokrates -a-, and also Euseb. Mynd. 54); 
frrjfii^iov, Luk. Syr, 15, 17, 49, As/r, 4, 7; Arrian, /«^. 28. Here 
Hippokrates and Aretaios follow the Attic rather than the Ionic 
standard. We have here a line of distinction drawn with tolerable 
distinctness between the medical writers and Herodotos, Lukian, and 
Arrian. Arrian, Ind. 10, has furthermore fivrj/iiiia, 10, but Orjpaa, 17, 
24, and AlOunrata, 6. 

And again, -jfio- = Attic -ao-. 

dv^pcoTTi/iO? (and -eio^), Poprfio^, Ev/oonn^i099 Jt^XoyvY^iov, ^OftjSi/iOSt 
^oivcfci/tos (c^oii/tKiyio, Teos, 156 B 38, 470 B.C.), ayyapi^ov, Xawi^io^y 
*AXi/iov, AtficioTtov. Hipponax, 57, has rpom^wy from TpfnrtM, an 
Ionic verb. 

Upon inscriptions a for i;t in 

'Av^etW, Eryth. 206, B 48, 56 (278 B.C.). 

oiKeion;ro9, Ephesos, 1474 (300 B.C.). 

ouceroi, Lykia, 263 (perhaps an Attic form). 

Eu^povicrot, ©oAeioi, Eryth. 206 B 46. 

AvKciov, Eryth, 206 A 20 (Steph. Byz. Avjotiov). 

ic/oi/rcioi, Eryth. 206 A 44, B i, 45, 60, C 7 ; iepTfraSiVy A 14, 36, 
lepareou, C 13 ; Priene, 144, itpartij)^, 

6pKW€iovy Halik. 240 44 (fifth cent.). 

The inscriptions have lyt in TrpuraviyW Prokon. 103 (600 B.C.), 
^viKi;ta (above), 'uprjov, Oropos, 1835,36 (see § 103) ; i^fu/iio/W and 
oTTovSi/iov, Paros, 62 ; Sopam/ia, Naxos, 28. 

-lyto- in Ionic has by analogy extended its sphere beyond that of 
the i;v- stems in the class di^Spiyto? and avOpwrynK, In no case is there 
any justification for the adoption of -vji- even in such -C5- stems as 
yield abstract nouns, e.g, 6Xrf6rjLrjy which has been foisted upon Herod- 
otos by the Aldine edition. The few instances of 171= ct, are of late 
date. *A/oyi;«K, Ditt. Syll. 421 5 (400-350), is, however, certainly on 
the stone, though it may be an error, as it dates from a period when 
there was a fluctuation in the orthography. 

Note. — If it can be shown that there are stems in -i^to-, which is still a 
moot point, such apparent anomalies as Aiolic Kuwpoy^yria, and Boiot. names in 
-7ffrciioT, •/xciScitoT, may be cleared up. See Johansson, B. B., XV, 181. Eci'o- 
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ff^r^io, Eryth. 208, is a hyper-Ionic form, and not to be regarded as an ex- 
ample of -lytf-ta. That yod should lengthen a preceding vowel, as G. Meyer, 
Gramm.^ § 79, states, is of course out of the question. 

BcvoicpanTta is not to be classed with Delphic KoXXucpan^a, etc., 
where the iy is a late graphical expression for ct. It is scarcely prob- 
able that a stem in -^tftno- should manifest itself so late as the first 
century B.C. when it is not beyond peradventure proved in the case 
of older forms. 

Note i. — hrfy4\in9 without variant, Hdt. II, 121 jS, 8, IV, 2, Lukian, Syr. 20, 
48. This is the sole support for this supposed Ionic form. Keos, 43 iq, with 
&]77eia, is not free from the suspicion of being Attic, though this form is un- 
doubtedly Ionic too. Cf. ayytiov and K%¥tarf^%ii\ in Hippokr. and Aretaios. 

Note 2. — Feminines derived from mascuUnes in -cvt have ct, not i}i. In 
Keos, 48, /^pcta; Pantikapaion, 123,, U^\ Ephesos, 150, /ep^. In Herodotos, 
the Mss. have generally tpc/t}, but occasionally the shibboleth of the Ionic i}t 
is disclosed (II, 53, 54, 55). Cf. also, fioffUtta, not 17(11. 

102. Medial i/c retained before consonants. 

1. Masculine patronymics. 

In but one case in Hdt., VIII, 132, Boo-tXi/iSco). Cf. [B]a(riXct8i7s, 
Chios, 1799, the same form on a Chian coin, DenkmdUr der Wiener 
Akad.y IX, 322 (400-350). If SeXAiytScco in Archil. 104 is correct, it 
is the only instance in the lyric poets, and ItKrffirfCSvf^, Teos, C. I. G., 
306428 (late), the only instance in the inscriptions. In all other 
cases -etSi;?, on which see below. 1117X171817?, attested by Greg. Cor- 
inth, d. d. Ion., p. 377. Mi7tW, Hdt, I, 7. 

2. Feminine patronymics. 

Hdt. Ni7^i8a>v, II, 50; l^Tjprjiai, VII, 191 ; 604)^1719, VII, 129, not 
to be written 17*, a poetical form introduced by the grammarians. 
Doubtless -rjiSrfs and -1715 (-17's) are correct. 

3. Dat. Plur. of A (17) stems. 

-TjuTi was the regular Ionic form in the fifth century in Hdt. and in 
the inscriptions. The last Ionic i7co-t of which we have any knowl- 
edge dates from 394 B.C. (Erythrai, 1994). After this, eus is the 
normal use. See under Declension. 

4. In compound names (two stems). 
^rfiSafULVT-, Aigiale, 28 A. 

Ai7iX€W, Smyrna, 153 ^ Cf. Bechtel, ad he, 
AiyiAXcos, Thas. (L) 7, B 9. 
Ai/uiXicos, Th. (L) 34, 99' 
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Ai/i^pcuriTS, Th. (L) 3 A 8. 

AiyiTTcny?, Styra 19181, perhaps. 

'AprftOov^, Th. (L) 14 B 2; 167. 

'Apiyt^iAov, Anakr. 106. 

5. Greg. Corinth. //. i/. /on., p. 377, quotes KkrfL<rOevT€i as Ionic. 
Mapiavrfiriwv, Maroneia, 1962, though from the same period (before 
400) we have MapcoveiTcW, 1963.^ lyt, as augment, is preserved; 
e^,, -^iprj/ilvov^, Samos, 221 35. 

103. II. Medial HI becomes H. 

'upi^ov, Oropos, 1883,88, about 400 B.C. Greg. Corinth, d, d. Ion,, 
p. 379, mentions Upifiov as Ionic. Also Aiolic and Delphic. 

A remarkable form is XiTTou/oycTv, on a Tean document, Ditt Syll. 
1267s (306-301). 

104. III. Medial HI passes into EI. 

(a) before vowels. 

Here belong the forms mentioned under § loi, from inscriptions, 
from the lyric poets yweuKctov, Archil, and Phokyl., unless Pick's 
defence of the form as it stands ( = yxvaxov) holds good. [d]yy€Mi, 
Keos, 43 10, while Hdt. has icffifui, IV, 2; Homer, t 222, ayyca. 
Fritsch holds that dyycibv alone is correct, which is probable (cf. 
ayyos). 

()3) before consonants. 

In all masculine patronymics, except those mentioned § 102, Hdt., 
as Attic writers, uses -ct&y? with but a single exception : Aiyci&u, IV, 
149 ; 'ApicnrctSi;?, VIII, 79-82 ; 'AT/act&u, VII, 20 ; NiyXcI&u, V, 65 ; 
ncpo-ciSot, I, 125 ; *AAkci8i7s, IV, 149, No Ionic inscription of the 
fifth century contains a patronymic form. TiiAdhfi, Keos, 44 A 10, 
'A/)t]((T)Tct8>y5, Thasos, 77 A 9, 'ApMrrctScw, B 14, are all too late to 
be of moment, though they apparently support the general conduct 
of the patronymic in Ionic prose. BcurtXi^iSco) may well be correct 
despite the numerical weight of evidence against -i/c&ts in Hdt. As 
Attic inscriptions of the fourth century have -lytSiy?, the older form 
existing parallel to the younger -€48179 (to say nothing of the fifth 
century with its EIAES), so in Ionic we may assume the contempo- 
raneous existence of both forms, though 171 may have been weakened 
to €t in the majority of instances. The Ionic dialect is tenacious of 
tf. (vrjC, UpiTjvrfi, etc.). See § 102, and below, § 106, 107, 152. 

1 Cf. Hdt. BopvaBtytTr^wy, TV, 17. 
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105. IV. Medial HI = EL 

This metathesis quantitatis was first proposed by Fick (B. B. XI, 
267) on the score of Anakreon*s four syllable BfnfiKirj (96) by the 
side of ^prfKii] (49, 75), Hipponax' BprfiKiow 42 {in dp/mrwv re koI 
BpTjlKitav irwXwv). Bechtel, Ion. Inschr,, p. 13, goe$ so far as to claim 
for Ionic and Attic that, wherever a, appears for tfi, tfi passed through 
the stage €i. On any view €i<rii is found chiefly in Eretrian Ionic, 
since in Asiatic Ionic rji lost its iota and did not become a. From 
prose inscriptions we can scarcely expect proof, and even if we ac- 
cept 0p€uciW, we are not compelled to extend this metathesis quan- 
titatis over all the territory claimed by Bechtel. The parallelism of 
later \urovpytlv and ret does not disprove the vocalis ante vocalem 
corripitur rule, or necessitate the hypothesis that in Ionic-Attic there 
was a middle stage, cI. 



106. I. Final HI is retained. 

(a) In the dative singular. 

nyt, perhaps from v^ from the analogy of nyo?, etc. (Alkman has 
V51 according to Blass, HermeSy XIII, 25). On npiiy[v]5i see under 
Declension. 

(P) In the subjunctive (Island and Asiatic Ionic, but not gener- 
ally in West Ionic). See under Conjugation. 

The t dvcKc^cuKi/rov is but rarely misplaced ; e.g., aiyt (opt.), Teos, 
^S^u,** (second cent.).* Cf. the similar form on an old papyrus, 
Blass, Ausspr? 48, and the confusion between cTiy and cti;, H 340, 
2 ZZ, tiTfi occurs on the papyrus that has OtCrji. 



107. II. Final HI = EI. 

(a) In the dative singular of A (rj) and -rfv- stems. 

For the forms from Euboian Ionic, see under Declension. The 
Herodotean paxriXil, or jSao-iXci, is due to the analogy of other cases. 
*A/xi, found Sim. Amorg. i ,3, may be read *A/oi; ; "Kpti in Homer 
will readily yield to *A/a€i, or "Kpri (4> 112, 431, B 479). Smyth, 
Diphthong EI, pp. 36, 42. 

{P) In the subjunctive. Here we have to distinguish between 
(i) €t, an original form with short modal vowel (Schulze, Hermes, 
XX, 491 ff.). 
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Karoici, Teos, 156 B 37, 
lKKo^t{C), Teos, 156 B 38, 
iroci/o-ci, Teos, 156 B 39, 
iroii7<rci, Chios, 1 74 A 12, 
airoKpxf^tL, Ephesos, 145, 1, 8, 
ivdp€iy Ephesos, 145 2» 



of the fifth century. 



between 41 1-402 or 387-377. 



Cf. Trapa/xcu/^cTcu, Mimn. 3, and also in Kretan (Baunack, Studien, 
I, 3 ; Bechtel, Gott. Nachn, 1888, p. 402). 
(2) C4<i7t in later inscriptions. 

<lm^<^urci, Amph. lo^ (middle of the fourth century). 
irapiKOtij Orop. 183, 
<i8iKec, Orop. 189, 
iKTivti, Orop. 18,2, 
^Kr}0€iy Orop. 1814, 
(rvv)(u}p€2, Orop. i8jo> 
irofKi, Orop. 1 8 26, = 'nxtprji < waLperfi ; 

cf. cf, l8a4, =17, 
ifxPaWa, Orop. 1840, 

This €1 < rji is restricted in Ionic to the division of the West,* and 
in so far presents a proof of the progression of West Ionic and Attic 
along the same phonetic lines. There are no examples of this later 
a from other portions of Ionic territory, and even in West Ionic the 
change has not been thoroughgoing (Olynthos, 8 A 6, B 17, ti;t ; B 14, 
SoicTJi). In the Kyklades and in Asiatic Ionic we have -174 in the verb 
and nouns, except where i has fallen off. The change of -i;t to -ci 
precedes in Amphipolis that of -oh to -01. In Olynthos, 8 A 6, 
Bechtel reads TrjoXcfun whereas we have -or in 8 B 4 (as well as -i/i). 

108. Final H from HI. 

Rarely, and then not in West Ionic, in the dative : Man;, Kyzikos, 
108 (sixth century) ; rrj fiovXtj, Eryth. 1991 (394 B.C.) ; MoAvcii;, 
Eryth. 201 1 (fourth century) ; rrj, Zeleia, 11315 (after 334) ; ^/fuxrii;, 
Mylasa, 248 C 15 (355/4). 

109. 01. 

Final 01 becomes 01 only in Western Ionic. See under De- 
clension for examples. 

1 ikt^ Si ««r, Teos, Ditt. 5>//. 126, (306-301), is Attic. 
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no. AY. 

I find the following examples of ao = av (a + u) in Ionic inscrip- 
tions. See below for co = ev. 

oj^oly Priene, 144,. 

a3ro9y Chios, 184. 

adroK, Samos, 22114. 

ao[Tu»]t, Eryth. 202 n,^ 263 (unc. loc.). 

a^ots, Samos, 22i2i,,y,j8, Eryth. 2032(Tavra, 1. 8). 

aorovc, Samos, 221 », Leros, 1077. 

raora, Leros, 107 u, Chios, 184, Eryth. 202 k^^, Samos, 221 14, 
Halik. 240 7 (the only example of the change in the dialect of 
Halikamassos) . 

laorctfv, Samos, 221 2o» 263 (Asiatic). 

FAooKos, Eryth. 2091. 

Toopens, Eryth. 209 }. 

Kaoicao-tWo9, Chios, 183 A 33 ; but Kavicao-c[a]s, B, P, W,, 1889, 
p. 1 195 ; cf. Eryth. 206 A 19. 

NaoXoxov, Priene, 141, an inscription not in Ionic dialect but in 
Ionic orthography. NookXo?, Paus. VII, 3, 6, may be compared. 
Styra, 192M) has Nav<rr€tpi;s ; Olynth. 8 B 2, vavm/yi^o't/ACDv. 

The graphical substitution of o for v is practically confined to Ionic 
territory. Kumanudis, *E7rty/). 'Att. imrvfxPioi, 2597 (A,oTOKpd[^T]rf^), 
offers the only example from extra- Ionic territory. So far no evi- 
dence for this ao has been found in any portion of Ionic except that 
of the Asiatic mainland and adjacent islands. 

This method of writing, however, does not of itself necessitate the 
conclusion that Ionic av was of different color from Attic av. Per- 
haps the Naxian AFYTO represents nothing more than an attempt 
at showing the pronunciation of au in a clearer manner than by AY, 
though we must not entirely exclude the suggestion that AFTO was 
meant, and AFYTO was a correction of the engraver (SifVTov). See 
6!ass, Aussprache^ pp. 74 ff. This af for av before a consonant is 
chiefly the property of Kretan, and sporadically of Lokrian and 
Korinthian. 

III. AY = n. 

See § 74, 126, for r^^^us^ &<^<tf<rKa), etc. The substitution of o 
for V is more frequent in Ionic than that of v for o. At present but 
one example of the latter orthography is known to us in Ionic : Mv- 

* About 350 B.C. No. 199, Eryth. (394 B.c.) has a^«» twice. 
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Aavpo9, Styra, ipj^^ = /avAo>/>os < -oopos. Cf. ^rvAavpos = TrvXwpos in 
Hesychios and the other examples quoted, G. Meyer, Gramm.y § 120. 
Hdt. Ill, 72, has irvXanypo^ with the v, L TrvXoipfK. The grammarians 
went so far as to hold that av became a>v in a suppositious form oivro^. 
Greg. Corinth, p. 419. 

On OY from AY, see under OY, § 19, 124. 

112. A from AY. 

In late inscriptions v is sometimes not written before a consonant. 
In KaibePs Epigramata I find rovvo/ia t^tov 311 Smyrna, otwv 321, 
near Sardis, laroT? 340, valley of the Makestos, arr^y Sterrett, III, 235. 

113. EY. 

EO for original EY is not specifically Ionic, though this orthography 
was more extensively adopted by the lonians than by any other 
Greek people. 

1. Inscriptions of the fifth century. 
/?ao-iXco9, Chios, 174 C 10. 

K€<^€(k, Adesp. 266 ; see Bechtel ad he, 

2. Inscriptions of the fourth century. 
<l^6yuv, Amphip. 10 3. 

<^eoycr(i>, Amphip. 10 24. 

<^oyo[v<rii/], Chios, 1851a, 

Kowptotav, Chios, B, P. py., 1889, p. 1 195. 

EovofM&rf^y Miletos, 102, i. 

Eoc\do>v, Ephesos, 15 ij. 

E67ra$i&rj(^), Ephesos, 151 4. 

Eoxa>po9t Ephesos, 151 5. 

ccfftNav, Samos, 221 g. 

^opyrn/v, Eryth. 2025.* 

Eodu8a/Ao«, Klazom., Le Bas, Voy. Areh, Inscr, III, i, No. ^6. 

AtoKoloiy Klazom. 1693. Cf. Xeoicoi9, Priene, 141, Ionic orthogra- 
phy as in NaoAoxw. 

0£arTi9, Chios, Zeitschr. /. Numism, XIV, 153, No. 3. Cf. 
0cvtt[i5], /. /. No. 4= Becht. 194 (both fourth century). 

3. Inscriptions of third century. 
Eoayopi;?, Thasos, 83,; cf. 834. 

^ Bechtel's [co^]^tiji', Er>'th. 1993, is doubtful on account of avrmt I. 5, 12. 
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4. Of uncertain date. 
£<Spv&i(fu>9), Eryth. 209,. 
Styonrcosy Sinope, 116. 

Note. — l.MLtAovos (Bechtel, Ion. Inschr,, p. 104), held by Bocckh (C. I. G. 
2121) to be Phanagorean, cannot well be Ionic on account of -ira/Awr= leHifju^y, 
despite woXvwd/jLoifos, A 433, which must give place to iro\trwdfifAO¥ot of many 
Mss.^ That co=eu is not confined to Ionic is clear from the following list: 
Ei$ti\os, Knidos, B. C. H. IV, 51; ftyco, Sunium, C. I. A., Ill, 73,,; ^Opiptds, 
C I. G. 7049; Ifo^poir, C I. G. 3423, etc. See HausouUier, B. C. H., II, 47 ff. 
Bechtel proposes to refer Eowdfio^os to Knidos. 

This €o is sporadic merely, and does not indicate that the pronun- 
ciation of €v (i.e,, e-^- u) was any different in the localities where 
these forms were at home from that prevalent among all Ionic speak- 
ing Greeks. The following list shows the retention of cv in words 
that in the above list had co. 

<t>€vyoiy[^To]s 13 e, Chalkis (?), found at Olympia. 

^vycuF 138. 

^cvyav, lasos, 1043. 

Bvayoprf^, Thasos, 83 4. 

Ei;(ir)opia, Pantik. 121. 

AcvKcuF, Theod. (?) 127; Acvic[a]/wos, Styra, 19124; Acvxapos, I9s89> 
Acviccovo9> Phanag. 164. 
ivwwfKjv, Eph. 1455. 
EvKpttTov, Teos, 159s. 
On cv for original co, see also under Contraction. 

114. €i«o represents the diphthong cv in XIiV^cvo?, Ephesos, Num. 
Chron. 1 881, 16. cov stands for co=cv in Acowvs, Maroneia, on a 
coin in Imhoof-Blumer's coll., referred to by Bechtel on No. 196. 
cou=cu also in 'ApurroicXEOY?, Thasos, 72,, Evpva^evEOY?, Samos, 
217. Analogous is oou in XlaovAXiVa, C. I. G. 6665, G. Meyer, § 120. 
Cf. Baunack, Studicn, I, 72 ; B. B., II, 269. 

115. ^ takes the place of v in the late KartaKipagrev, Kyzikos, 
C. I. G. 3693. Cf. the same form C. I. G. 2015 (Gallipoli), and such 
forms as Boiot. cvSo/aov 49117, cvSo/ackovto, C. I. G. 1845 (Korkyra). 

* On TloXvirrifiopidao, » 305, see Wilamowitz, I/om, Untersuch. 70, note. 
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116. Loss of Yin EY. 

Before vowels v is expelled as is i. Scanty evidence of this phe- 
nomenon is furnished by the Ionic poets, Hipponax using cv as a 
short syllable in cvoivov 22 B (cf. *Ea>vuficv9, Kuman. 'Eirtyp. 'Arr. 

iviTvixfiioi 5015), Orjp€V€l 22 A. 

Inscriptions offer us but doubtful evidence : — 

^EaXjciSrj^, Styra, 19185, maybe due to pure carelessness, as Blass 
suggests; at least we have EvaXicciSi/s, Thasos, 77 B 10, and EwiX#ci- 
8eo), Th. (L.) 3 A 10. 

ir/ovrovc(o)vTos, Priene, 14410, Ross' conjecture for -tiovro^ of the 
transcribers. Johansson, Z>, V, C, p. 61, retains -ecuvro?, which he 
explains as = -i/ovros, comparing Lesbian dScici^. This is, however, 
entirely unwarranted and has in fact been partially withdrawn by the 
same scholar, B. B., XV, 171. 

/Soo-tXcovros, C. 1. G. 2107 C, Pantikapaion, is not free from suspi- 
'cion, since Ionic verbs in -cvw retain the v*; e^, pcunXttovro^, Pant. 
118, Mylasa, 248 ABC ; iiaiOpoTrtvovrfys and rrapeTrpeaPcvcv 248 A 6 ; 
OtpafTMaOai, Oropos, 1831; [IcpaJTCvcrcv, Ephesos, 150; [ictfajAXcuot, 
Teos, 156 B 19; fjLvrjfwvcvovTfKy Halik. 238,3. There is no confusion 
here between -€vo> and -ecu verbs such as is discussed by Bredow, 
p. 81. 

117. EYforAY. 

irercvpov, Oropos, 1842, deserves notice as the Ionic form, found 
also Theokr. XIII, 13. 

OY. 

118. I. Genuine OY. 

The diphthongal ov is generally represented upon inscriptions by 
OY or in a few cases by OY (OY = ov, and OYAE = ovB€, Thasos, 68) . 
OY in TOYTO, Halik. 2382,. 33,82,35, TOYTOS, Amphipolis, lOjo. 
TOTO = TovTo 175 = Roberts, 150 (Chios), as occasionally in pre- 
Eukleidean Attic documents. APOAHI, Teos, 156 B 1 7 = dpovfnji ( ?) 
is a vexatious spelling, though it is certain from Kyprian a • ro • u • ra • 
that the diphthong is genuine. 

^ KartffK^afft, Magnesia (Movtr. Koi $i0X,. r^j tvayy» ffxoK ZfivpK 1878, p. 46), 
is late. Cf. similar examples from Kyme (C. D. I. 311 4,), Korkyra (C. I. G. 1838 
B 6), Tenos (C. I. G. 2344,); iroTa<r<tec4(nrroi, Delphi (W F). 2633. 
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Genuine ov (i,e, o -f //) is retained in Ionic as in other dialects. 
It Occurs in ablaut forms, fucli_as inra\3hti and where v has been joined 
to o as in to-v-to (particle v^ 

• 

119. II. Spurious OY. 

The monophthongal <w is generally written O ; e,g, : — 
opicOv, Halik. 23826) = opKoiV. 
TOp/io#cpaTcos, Prokon. 1032. 
BOAevoi, Teos, 156 B 24. 
TifiOx^oKTcs, Teos, 156 B 29. 
TcixtOoTTs, Miletos, 98. 
Sporadically OY appears : — 

TOY, Amphipolis, 10,3, only case of this writing of tov. 
fiappapOYl,, Teos, 156 B 26; in every other case of the accus. pi. 
02. 

120. Spurious ov before nasals. 

/iovvo? < *ftovf 0-5, in Hdt. Archil, ep. 894, Sim. Amorg. 724,143, 
Kail. 1 21, Solon, tetr. 336; /lowoKtpa, Archil. 182 ; fiovvapxo^, Theog. 
52. Attic forms in Solon, 243, 93. fwvvos survives in late inscrip- 
tional poetry; e.g. Arch, Instit, of America, III, 34 Iq (Pisidia). 
Lukian, Abydenos, Aretaios, and other later Ionic writers have ov. 
Arrian varies between fiovvos and fiovos, but the prevalence of the 
former in Aretaios and Hippokrates is so striking that there can be 
no question but that \ijavvfyi was accepted by all the pseudo-Ionists, 
except the author of the Vita Homeri, 

yovwxTa < yovf -, Hdt., Theog. 978, Tyrt. 1O19; Archil, tetr. 75, 
yowv/i€vo); Lukian, d, d. S. 22, yovvtav , Arrian 36, yovara, Hippokr. 
and Aretaios have the ov form. 

Note i. — The etymology of o3i» is uncertain. It is found Hipponax, 61, 
though there probably an Atticism. Sim. Amorg. 7^5 has the genuine Ionic 
form. Wackemagel (K. Z., XXIX, 127) suggests that &y is extracted from 
fjMy. But ficay is not Ionic. See § 75. 

Note 2. — The principle that the exigencies of the Homeric verse cannot 
force any Greek form upon the ordinary dialect life of the people is fatal to 
a genuine Ionic oHyofia, despite the fact that Lukian, etc., read it in their 
copies of Hdt. Stein writes oHyofM, although the Mss. are in a constant flux, and 
orofudrco, 6yofjtd(<», tvofxa is the genuine Ionic prose form, found Oropos, 1839, 
and so also in *Oyofidarov, Kyme (Roberts, 174). Hyofia is found in poetry, 
Theog. 246, Tyrt. 123,; ^i»o/*cwT<Jr, Theog. 23, *OyofxdKpiTf 503. odtfofia receives 
poor support from Sim. Amorg. 797, Kohyo^Kvrov, a form alien to the genius 
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of the folk-dialect (misread from KON?). In Hippokrates, Lukian, d. d. S.^ de 
Astray Arrian, Aretaios, odvo/ui prevails over vvofittf in the Vi/a Ifonitri, Cpofta 
over otiyofix; 6rofid(ca is the accepted form in later Ionic prose, while opo/uiarl 
varies with ouvofiaari 



121. Spurious OY before liquids. 
I. -opf, 

ovpoi, mountain f Sim. Amorg. 141, Theogn. 881 ; ovpto^, etc. ; 
Hekat. 172 ovpai, 173 ovpeaiv. In Hdt. and Homer we find both 
ovpoi and 6po^, The latter is the sole reading of the Mss. in about 
nineteen passages in Hdt. In other places where the word occurs, 
ABR have opoq, CPd ovpos ; whence Stein concludes, in opposi- 
tion to Dindorf and Bredow,^ that opcy: is the genuine reading in 
Herodotos. Of the pseudo-Ionists, Lukian has ovp<y:, d. d. S. 8, 28 ; 
Arrian has oZpo^ but once (§ 11), op<y% fourteen times. Hippokr., 
Aretaios have the o form, as the Vita Homeri ; 6po^, Hekat 44, 227, 
344, Tyrt. 5-, Archil, tetr. 749, ep. ii5,Theog. 1292 ; Hipponax, 35, 
opcui? is attacked by Renner (p. 179), whose irirpa^ yepaio^ has not 
met with favor. The form optioi is certain, Arrian 'Iv8. 1 7. '0/>o- 
)3ii7[ti75] or 'Opo)3te[v9], Chalkis, Roberts, 172, an inscription not 
adopted by Bechtel. OvpdXxo^ is an uncertain conjecture of Roehl, 
No. 394 = Bechtel, No. 42. 

ov/MK 6, boundary y Chios, 174 A 6, 8, 10; ovpw^vKtLKVi 174 A 15, 
19 ; ofjLovpo^f Halik. 240 gi ; ovpo<s, not opoq, Samos, 216 ; and if Roehl 
406 is Ionic, then HOPOS must be read Hovpos. In Herodotos, ovpoi, 
6fjLovp€€iVf ovpi^tLv, ctc, Demokr. Mor, ovpo^. In Arrian, 2, opoi, 
ovp(y: 40, Euseb. Mynd. 13, ovpw. Solon, trim. 364, has the Attic 
form. 

3ov/:>- is not found in Mss. of Hdt. in the oblique case forms, though 
Tyrt. 1 1 so. 87> Archil, eleg. 3 5 have the ov form, which alone is genuine 
Ionic. Cf. Aovptiy?, Adesp. 2 1 (Western Ionic) of the sixth century. 
The epic Sop-, Archil, eleg. 3 ,, 5. 

K6vp<K, amply attested on Ionic inscriptions and by Greg. Corinth. 
//. d. /on., p. 387 ; cf. p. 489. 

KTtKovpo[9] Styra, 1935, Samos, 221 2. 

9ovpiy, Naxos, 23 ; but KoprfL, Paros, 65 (late) ; Koprj^, Eryth. 206 
h 22 (almost an Attic inscription). 

MocrKovpiSvf^, Halik. 24032* 

' oapfios, ovptffi$tiT7is in the tragedians make for an Ionic ovp-. Solmsen, K. Z,, 
XXiXf 358, goes so far as to hold that in &pos (Dor.) and upos, m and o are ablaut 
vuwcls. 
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A]io<ricovpo[i]o'i 257 (unc. loc.) ; but ^uxTKopatv^ Eryth. 206 A 7 
(Attic). 

AuxTKovptScvS) Thasos (L.), 11 C 11. 

AuKTicovpiSov, Thasos (L.) 20 B 3. 

In the poets we find Kovp-j Tyrt. 10 « ; 15 j, 16 (Doric !). 

AioiTKovpoi, Hipponax, 120, and so in Hdt., who has also kov- 

Kopoiy Attic, Hdt. only IV, 33, 34. Aret. 18 has Kovprjai; Archil. 
120, in the iobacchics, uses #copi/9. On Kovptv^, cf. K.Z., XXIX, 128. 

122. Other Ionic forms with ov. 

OvpayiTfij Phanag. 164, 168 ; Oupaviiy, on an old amphora, C. I. G. 
8412. Wackemagel derives from fopz-, rain, with accent on the 
syllable after the radical syllable (K. Z., XXIX. 129). In that case 
we may connect fipayf and f ovpccu. The older attempts at deriva- 
tion assume pf {rvjn-), 

ovp^j tai/, illustrates Wackemagers accent theory, K. Z., XXIX, 127. 

2, ovX. 

(a)oXf. 

ovXauy Hdt. < foXfO' ? 

Horn. ovXos, entire, < 6Af o- is not represented by the same form 
in later Ionic. The absence of any form except oXo« shows that the 
parallelism between Horn. Ionic ov Dy compensatory lengthening = 
Doric o> = Attic o is not complete. Attic, Doric, and Ionic here 
agree in having oXos. 

Proper names in IIovXv- have come to light in Megarian and Thes- 
salian as well as Ionic. Hdt. has iroXXo9 (cf. TroXAas, Abdera, 162, 
metrical) ; but that vovk^k may have been Ionic is probable from 
TovXvirovs in Attic (Athenaios, VII, 316), which looks like a loan 
from irovXus. Theog. 509 need not be Megarian, but is to be classed 
with such lonisms as irovXviroSos, « 432, Hym. ApoU. 77. 

IlovXv&ifias, Samos, 1537, P>etria, 16 B 5. 

'Xaporv, Eretria, B. C, H, II, 277. 

novXiWo[5], Chios, 187. 

HovXvdyai, Thasos (L.), 8 B I. 

HouXvos, Thasos, 78 B 11. 

nollXvp%9, Styra, 1928J. 

There are no names in IIovXv- in Hdt. 

Cf. also in other dialects : — 

IlovXvriW in the Hermokopidai process ('Fhuk.). 
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Megara, IlovXuasi IlovXyxapeos, Revue Arch. XXXi,; IlovXv&ifuxsy 
Le Bas, Explications, No. 346. 
IlovXvSayuias, Thessal. 34579^. 

There are no names in noXXo-, but those in IIoAv- are abundant. 
IIoXvapiciTS I9j87, and perhaps ip^oe- 

noXvSQ>/>09 I9s8B* 

II[o]Xv^cii'[t]8i;s 19407. 

IloXXvitSiys I9ffl6, framed from noAvfevog. 

noXi^povs, Thasos, 75 B 11, Teos, 158 jy. 

noAvapi/ros, Abdera, 16312, Maroneia, 196,5, Thasos, 72,. 

IloXvSa/iaS) Thasos, 76 g. 

noAvfluVcTos, Thasos, 81 B 11, Thas. (L.) 37, 6 A 9, 15 C 10. 

IIoXvo#cros, Eretria, 16 B 37, 49 ; also Thessal. 34574. 

noAi^ap/uu>?, Smyrna, i53u« 

IIoXvos, Smyrna, 15322. 

noAuTTct^iys, Erythrai, 206 A 28. 

noXv68o9, Halik. 24040. 

IIoAv^arros, Thasos (L.), 6 C 9. 

noXvoX^cos, Thasos (L.), lOu- 

noXvrifu>9, Thasos (L.), 215. 

IIoXv, Thasos (L.), 16 A 17, B 3. 

n<Uv[j8]os, Volci, Roberts, 188 H. 

Bechtel holds that the names in IIovXv-, in whatever dialect found, 
are due to the influence of the epos. This, if true, does not render 
nugatory our contention that the Homeric verse does not create 
genuine forms in the dialects, since proper names have their own 
history. It is better to regard ttoysKv as a genuine prose form, from 
contamination of ttoXv- and voxiK-y irovX- originating in the oblique 
cases (ttoXv-o?). 

TToxiKxs is but sparingly attested in the late lonists. Lukian and 
Arrian follow Hdt., while the medical writers use now ttovXv-, now 
woXv. -KovKx) occurs in the letters of Hippokrates (XVII, 16 in r) ; 
elsewhere ttoKxf^ and ttoKv should probably be read (Lindemann, 
p. 12 ff.). 

It is no contradiction of the laws of phonetic development that 
Ttovk' and ttoK- should be coexistent at one and the same time in a 
single dialect. As in Ionic, so too in Megarian (Baunack, Stud, I, 
229) are both forms permissible. A wwX- is, however, foreign to 
Ionic, despite ttwXvttw, Sim. Amorg. 29. Perhaps Sim. of Keos is 
the Simonides referred to by Athenaios, VII, 318 F. 
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(fi) ovX from oAv. 

ovAo9, crisp, -< fokvo- ? 

ovAoficvo9, Tyrt. 72, Theog. 156, 1062. 

fiovXofjuUf probably from poXvo-, from jScoXv-? Fonns with O : — 

pOKrfTaiy Oropos, 1831; KpiTopoXtf^, Kyme, 2. 

&€opovkov, Naxos, 28 and BovkoOifuos, Naxos, 28 with OY (late) 

Note. — The ov of OUXvfivos appears to be due to the metre alone in 
Homer and Theog. 1136. In Herodotos 'DA- is to be written, a form attested 
by Xenoph. 2,, Theog. 1347, Solon, tr. 362, Sim. Amorg. 721, Arch. tetr. 742, 
Hipponax, tr. 30 A; 'OXv/jltIod (dat.), Miletos, loi (late), and *0\vfivi69wpos, 
Smyrna, 15327 (before 350 B.C.). 

123. Other cases of ov. 

Editors of Hdt. reject ov^v, ways, I, 123 (cf. O^, 17, 196), but 
accept ovBov, threshold, I, 90. So long as this ov is to be regarded as 
metrical merely, it cannot belong to common Ionic speech. Samos, 
2 20 a,, 38, has 080V (346/5 B.C.). 

vov(ro9, Hdt. Mimn. 6, Solon, 2410, Theog. 274, etc., is not from 
*KayKtos = *i/ov<r<ros, as Curtius held in his Studien, X, 328, but from 
ovofTioi, = Old Norse snauSr, stripped, poor, bereft, sney^iligr, des- 
titute (Germ, schnode), vcivfro^ occurs in late poetry, B. C. H., VIII, 
502, No. XI, from Phrygia; Am, Arch, Ins tit. Ill, 341 3. Lukian 
adopts the form seven times in the Syria dea, Arrian has it chap. 15 ; 
Herakleitos^ epist. V, VI ; Pherekyd. and Hippokr. epist. ; and so too 
in Aretaios. Hdt. always uses voo-co), if Mss. authority means any- 
thing, and Hippokrates, Lukian, and Aretaios agree in adopting this 
form. The Mss. of these authors fluctuate constandy between vo- 
(n//Aa and vovayjfm, to the former of which preference must be given. 
Sim. Amorg. iamb, i ^ has voaoi, corrected by Ahrens and Renner 
(see especially the latter in Curtius* Sti/d, I, 178). The author of 
the Fita Hotneri used the o form alone. 

2vpaKoixno9 appears to exist in Ionic side by side with ^vfiaKo^io^, 
That the latter is not a fictitious form is evident from its occurrence 
in C. D. I. 1200, incorrectly supposed to be Arkadian, and in in- 
scriptions from Agrigentum, Cauer,* 1999,13, etc. -Kovo-a is from 
'KovTUL, 'Koaa from -kotmi, instead of -Kanxi, by influence of the former 
termination. 

124. Ionic OY = AY of other dialects. 

This is found in ivrovOa, Oropos, 1817 (Hdt. ivOavra, Sim. Amorg. 
23, cvrav^a). Cf. covroiv, Panionion, 1444 (an inscription indifferently 
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copied). Cf. Attic OuXiarai, C. I. A., I, 2317 = AvXiaroi, C. LA., 
I, 2 26 18. a seems to have become o through influence of the follow- 
ing V. This change is unique, recalling only indirectly co for av. See 
§ 19, III. 

125. HY. 

In the dialect life of Greece wherever lyv appears before a conso- 
nant it is not an original diphthong.^ So Ionic ypi/vs, viyvs with 1; from 
the oblique cases (n;/r-os yprjfo^) ; so too in irprfv^, whence UprfvXo^, 
a Thasian name (and IlptdvBrfs, Keos, 50, IV, 65), from root /frai. 
rjv in the augment {e.g, lyv^ijo-arc, Solon, 1 1 3) is not proethnic ?// or 
au. In Attica rjv as augment of cv- verbs held its ground until the 
second half of the fourth century. Hipponax, 632, has KarrfvXiaOrjv, 
but Hdt. often avoids rjv-, 

126. OY. 

Like TjVf OY is not an original diphthong in the dialects, ow 
originates in Ionic chiefly by crasis, as in Twvroy ^/icwvrov, o-ccovrov, 
liovTov < €0 -f avTov, All these forms are based on the genitive. 
ifiavToVf cavTov, are from analogy to cfi(c)avTov, o'(e)avTov. Whether 
Kov (e,g, kOYk, on a papyrus, cited Blass, Aussprache^ 43) is for ko»v, 
as in Sappho's k^hvk i 24, KtovS^v, Epicharmos, 19, may well be doubted. 
The same Ionic papyrus has KEN, />. #c* -+- cV, and Sappho's Savrc by 
the side of ^vrc shows the possibility of elision, K*(ai)-|-ou. Nor 
would I agree to Blass' explanation of covtwv, Priene, 144 = C. 1. G. 
2908 (Mykale), from ccoutwv. A form cwvrwv is utterly unknown on 
Ionic inscriptions. Its a of €ovtQ)v became o either through assimi- 
lation to V as c became o in Kretan i/^ovSta, or it is due to the influ- 
ence of ovT(y:, etc. 

To a limited extent outside of crasis, wv appears in Ionic. Hdt. 
Oiavfia, Oiovfjiaiio, Tpwvfm, IV, 180, in one Ms. ; Luk. Astr. 3, Syr. 7, 8, 
10, 30, has 6<ovfjLa, 6iavfjuii<o 1 3, 32, 36, and the Vita Homeri, Siov. 
Arrian, Im/. Oavyua. 15, but Oiapua. 40, as Euseb. § 3. The epistles of Hip- 
pokr. have generally the Attic form ; rptavfm is found in the majority 
of the Mss. Syr, 20, while Arrian, Im/. 19 has Tpii>fjuau Lindemann 
(tie dialecto Ionic a recentiorCy p. 30) holds that the wv of dmvpa is 
due to the influence of kmvTov^ etc. A partial support for this sug- 
gestion is to be sought in the fact that Greg. Corinth, p. 419, by 

^ In a pre-dialcctal period euy ou, auy having become fu^ etc., before consonants, 
their history is the same as that of I.E., cu, etc. 
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quoting cwro?, seems to regard <ov and av as interchangeable. Are- 
taios, in fact, abounds in forms which indicate that the grammarians 
were ignorant of the true interrelation of aw and av. See § 74, iii. 

Note. — Perhaps BtavyM may be explained from 9dFeo/Aa<; and was thus the 
incentive to the formation of a rpcovfia, 

127. Vowel Contact. 

I. Contact of like vowels. 
II. Contact of unlike vowels. 

III. Contact of vowels and diphthongs, diphthongs and diphthongs. 

Under these heads will be treated actual contraction, poetical syne- 
zcsis, diaeresis, and crasis. 

Both medial combination of vowels and diphthongs and sentence 
Sandhi are thus included. 

Under the head of a short or long vowel + 17, <o, are included 171, 
<iH. Examples of the crasis of t and v diphthongs are placed under 
the head of a, c, o -h the vowel in question (e,g, oL-^-t under O -f E) . 
In citing inscriptions I have generally selected only those of consid- 
erable antiquity. 

I. Contact of Like Vowels. 

128. A+A. 

1. ofo = a in 0T17 (except Archil. 73), dTyjpo^, Theog. 433, 634, 

Solon, 488, I3l8,«8,T3- 

2. o<ro = a : icpca, Sim. Amorg. 24, and Hdt. ; otherwise -as stems 
have -ca in Hdt. 

3. Hdt. ToXAa, ToyaXfuxTa, etc. (Bredow, 201). raXXa we find in 
an almost Attic inscription, Teos, 15813; ra oXAa, Eryth. 204 1^; and 
TO dyoXfuiTa, Miletos, 93. 

Crasis of AI-ha = Ionic a : KairoOvfutf, Sim. Amorg. 735; K&yapiO- 
fiuK, Arch. tetr. 63; icdya^os, Sol. tr. 36 le, lasos, 105,; Kanfjio^, 
Chios, 174 A 15 ; kottoXXidvl, Thas. 68 (kc^oAAcow, Hipp. tr. 31 = 
Kou 6 'Att-). Crasis with koX is almost always omitted in inscriptions : 
Kol ayadoif Samos, 2 2 1 5 ; koI dpcevj Thasos, 68 ; koI 'AvaiiXtw^y 
Miletos, 93. 

129. E -f E. 

I. €f€. 

(a) uncontracted ; in Hdt. pUOpov, as in Homer {tvpterq^, €vpp€€oq 
su). 
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u. <rff€< eve open in Hdt (fiaatkU^ vec?)/ closed in the in- 
scriptions in the forms of the tjv declension. See under H + E. 
i7X€cvTa, Archil. 743; tcXccvt*, Tyrt. 42; x<**''*«<^<^*> Sim. Amorg. 7^7;* 
ll€pLK\€€^, Arch. 9i, 16; *HpaxAcc¥ 1192' 

()3) contracted in KXctros, Th. (L.), 20 C 9, etc., in later inscrip- 
tions. KXtiTo^, in Theog. 777, Mimn. 1 7 ; KXctrcuw/Aos, Thas. (L.), 8^. 

2. c<rc was contracted to a, e.g, in <Tx^* ^^ ^^^ ^^ declension the 
inscriptions have -«9, the prosaists -cc? ; in the future of verbs, Hdt. 
oXccTot. In Ionic on the expulsion of intervocalic stgma (and yod) 
no me ta thesis quantitatis took place. 

3. etc becomes v. in Ionic generally. Examples of -cc- in the im- 
perative and imperfect act., present, imperf. mid. and inf. from prosa- 
ists alone are to be found under the section on the verb.^ All these 
forms are probably figments of grammatical doctrine. In nouns, 
pronouns, and adj. t^t yields a invariably : ttoAcis, ^/xci?. 

Note. — WTiether the infinitive ending is f***, <r«i', or »ci', the result of the 
combination of this ending with the final c of the stem is always -ety (^^. 
iKx^tyt Keos, 43 jj, iinriBuv, etc.) ; also in Buveu, etc. 

130. E -I- H (see Fritsch V. H. D. p. 31 ff.). 

1. c/riy. 

(a) contracted in njvi < vciyw, Anakr. 14. Hippon. tr. 49 B 4, has 
kXj/Swv, a form found also in Hdt. IX, 91, 10 1, without the iota. 

On -kX^9 and -KXei;?, see under Declension, Western Ionic has 
the open, Island, and Asiatic Ionic, the closed forms. 

(b) uncontracted in Berjrai, Olynth. 84, NotttoXis, Neapolis, 4,, 
parallel form to Nco-. 

€7j < y}p{i-)ri < evia in ttAci;, Hdt. I, 178 (ttX^, Diogenes of Apollo- 
nia, Hdn. w.fi,X, 7, 8). 

€ri < rjfrj < ava remains open in Seq, Seqfmj Sim. Amorg. 7 ^, ^07- 
ataOai (but ^lyo-o/icvos, Abdera, 162). 

€17 < rjf€ in X.€rjXaT€ii} < Xiyf (o) -h iXaT€<a, K. Z. XXVII, 269. 

2. €(r>7. 

On ?t;, rj in irapci, Oropos, 1839 and on ^lyv, ^v, see sub MI Oii- 

1 Cf. -*€i for ^j in Attic 'AAat^fs, etc. 

2 Fick, B. B. XI, 266, 271, writes €ij<7;e in all these cases. This metathesis 
quantitatis is, however, not a necessary, only a possible, change in Ionic. Forms 
in ij€ are usual, see § 131. 'AXccin-oj, Mimn. 9 5 may be correct. 

* ixrirro, ixp^*'^^i oU^trat, Ilu^^w, in Hdt. are forms due to grammatical theo- 
ries, and do not represent any actual dialect. 
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3- W- 

(a) In substantives. 

In the nouns in -ciy?, -^s, we find that the poets use the contracted 
forms: "Epfi^s, Hipponax, 32, 55 B, Anakr. 1113 (voc. "Epfi^, Hipp. 
I, 16, 21, 89). "Epfi^i Abdera, 162 (metr.), Lampsakos, 171 ; 
'AircXX^, lasos, 104,5,42 (and so probably Anakr. 72 B, where Bergk 
writes -c»;s ; cf. Mcytor^s 4 1 ) j AcwviJ?, Keos, 44 A 5 ; ^r/firj^, Thasos, 
78 C 14, Thas. (L.) 13 A 10; 0aX^9, Miletos, 93 (sixth century). 
Hdt. has also 0aA^, I, 74. With such authoritative testimony in 
favor of the contracted form, we cannot but conclude that Bopr}^ is 
the genuine Ionic form, despite the fact that the Mss. of Herodotos 
prefer -€yj^, though in VII, 189 there are two occurrences where the 
Mss. with but one dissenting voice speak in favor of -^s. The same 
conclusion will hold good in the case of poprj^y 'Aptor^s, Uv^?. 

y5 is from y«i< *y^ from yata (but see Merzdorf, Stud. IX, 225, 
Wackemagel, A\ Z, XXVII, 269). dScXc^^t, Roberts, 158 B (Amorgos- 
Arkesine), is not in itself an obstacle to the validity of the Herodo- 
tean dScXf^, though we have dScAf^iJ (j/V), Mykonos, 9222 (Attic?), 
and Halik. 240 D 34, parallel to the masc. dScA.<^os. If we admit a 
by-form in -«; as Ionic, the open -ciy cannot be said to be in har- 
mony with the usual treatment of c -f- 17. When i was retained in 
Hdt, (i/xtiy) but disappeared in a later period, contraction ensued 
(icfi^, Pantikap. 123, Ephesos, 150). 

ycvciy is open in Solon, 2710; c + v^V^ fic^^iy Arch. 292 ; yaA.^9, 
Sim. Amorg. 750; ^pm, Hipp. 1 2, 16, 21, 89, 'Ep^^v 32, 'Ep/t*^? 55 
B, fTVKqv 34, Mifiv^ 49; Anakr. Mcytcrr^ 162, 743; kwA^v, Miletos, 
1 00 3, Xenoph. 5 ; (rvKcq^, Anan. 52. 

Avoidance of contraction will have to be accepted in a few proper 
names : Aivtjjrwv, Ainea, 12 (550 B.C.), later, Atn/rwv (end of fourth 
century) ; Ncfieiyt, Thasos, 69 (fifth century) ; Kpciyri;, Archil. 175 = 
Kpifny (a pun on Kpeas ?) ; Hdt. Tcyciy, ©vpoy. 

(b) In adjectives (masc. -cos; fem. -€17, -1;). 

The forms will be quoted under the A Declension. The inscrip- 
tions prove that when 17 follows c, contraction ensues, when o or a 
follows c, the forms are kept open till the latest period of declining 
lonism. In the poets -rj almost without exception (-aAe»; and kwc^v 
Kwirfi, Tyrt. 1132)/ XPvcrTs, Mimn. i, apyvpen, Anakr. 33. wop<f>vp€rj, 

* Rcnner, in Curtius* Studien, I, 217, claims that the open forms alone are ad- 
missible. KcpSaA^f) occurs Archil. 895, iLpyaK^Vt Anakr. 435, but 'Ayx^^Vt Hip- 
pon. 99. " 
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Anakr. 14; wopff^vperf, Anakr. 2^; irap<f>vp^^, Sim. Amoig. ije- Cf. 
§ 155. In Herodotos we find -^ generally, but not without excep- 
tions ; e,g. SivXerf, III, 42. 

As regards the forms of -EO verbs, Merzdorf *s " law " that after 
consonants erf remains open, but is contracted after vowels, has been 
accepted in many quarters; but incorrectly, as is clear from the 
fact that his contention is based upon a mere numerical count of 
Mss. For the establishing of the dialect of Herodotos, we cannot 
assume that a given form is genuine Ionic merely because a varying 
per cent of Hdt/s Mss. speaks in favor of its adoption. The inscrip- 
tions proclaim that the lonians in their decrees adopted the con- 
traction without exception ; and the poets unite with the inscriptions 
in their opposition to the Merzdorfian law. All the MI verbs too con- 
tract C17. On iOfrJTo in Hippokr. see under Conjugation. 

131. H-fE. 

1. rif€. 

From eve, remains uncontracted in a few forms of the -i/v- declen- 
sion, as in <^ov^€s, Archil. 59. See under E -f-E. 

ave in i7eA.io9 (o-af cXto?) : the elegiac poets adopt this form alone 
(Tyrt. He, Mimn. ig, 2^, 12,, i4n, Solon, 1323, 14, Theog. 168, 1183, 
etc.). The iambographers contract: 17X105, Archil, tetr. 744, Hipp, 
tr. 155, Sim. Amorg. 1 19, and in Anak. 2 7 ; and upon an inscription 
Arkesine, 33, Zcv? Hi7X[io]s (fifth century), Herodotos, II, 92, rfXto^ 
(Bredow, 45), as Arrian, 11 ; Lukian using ^cXio?, Astr. 3, 5, etc., //. 
S 29, 34. Both forms form a part of the poet's material in Aiolic 
(Sappho, 69, 79). 

17c also in adjectival forms (nom. -lyas). Kail, ig, rifi^cv; Mimn. 
5 5, Ti/iiyco-cra ; 1 2 7, Tifwjcvro? ; Phok. 3 3, )(aiTyjia^<nji. On Fick*s ciy, 
Archil. 74 8, Sim. Amorg. 757, Mimn. 9., see § 129. rjt in these forms 
often in Hdt., 17c in the poets and in prose writers is found only when 
p followed 17. Forms with i;€ seem to be obsolescent in the seventh 
century. 

ripi < auser-, in ijptyeycta, Mimn. 1 2 jo, as in Homer. 17^109, etc., 
must be kept distinct from ijijp, Hdt. i7cpa. Notice also lopi = ijpt, 
Ananios, 51. 

Note. — On Pick's Xo/>o/Xi;€, Archil. 79, see § 30. 

2. lyj^c. 

[x]p5<''^[<"]» Keos, 43 12, is not necessarily for xpvk^^'^* since it 
may be formed directly from xpv + ^^^ (Johansson, 2>. K C p. 155). 
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Cf. § 36, 139, 155. expiy in Tyrt. stands for lxpr\t or for *ixp^rj, if we 
assume that lytc in Ionic becomes ciy. iBCilrrfy Hippokr. Ill, 36, 42, 
SupTJv, Hdt. II, 24, i.e, -rj +■ -f€v or -o-cv. 

4. Crasis and aphaeresis : 

With ^ Vopiy, Teos, 156 B 36 (rijjrap^i, B 34, Chios B, P. W, 1889, 
p. 1 195, as T^T€p7fi, Arch. 932/) M 'Xocro-wcs, Chios, 174 B 24, 1} *s, 
Chios, 174 A 2, compare d/xn; Wiv, Theog. 147 and Phokyl. 17, 
oldest example of aphaeresis in the case of ci/*t, 1} 'k, Theog. 577 (in 
A), S^ Vu(ovpo9f Arch. tetr. 24, and perhaps Mifiv^ * Karoinqxavty Hip- 
pon. 49, ohvvq VtoXei 21 B. 

132. H-f H. 

Is contracted almost universally. On 1717/3 in Hippokrates (ofi;p), 
see § 38. Ionic of the post-Homeric period does not possess such 
subjunctives as cm/?;, <l>avyrf, aamir). On iOrjrJTo, v. 1. Hdt. I, 10, etc., 
see under Conjugation, i;e held ground longer than 1717. 

133- + 0. 

So far back as we can follow the history of Ionic, o -f o became ov. 
In view of this fact the position assumed by many scholars that in 
Ionic o -f o became w, which afterwards became ov, is without foun- 
dation. The Doric dialects, which at different stages of their exist- 
ence had u) and ov, offer but a specious parallel to an Ionic ov < w. 
WTO in Homer never becomes oi as €<rc never = 17. 

I. opo. 

In a few nouns and adjectives of the O declension 00 is apparently 
kept open to a limited extent : Hdt. vwy ecvow;^ ttAoo?, StTrAoo? (but 
h,it\r\y Stein, Praef, LI II), <rooi', ^ooii but y^v^^ etc. Love of the old- 
fashioned orthography dictated vQxy% in the Mss. Sim. Amorg. I, 3, 
where vovs, or V009, must be read.^ voov in the same poet (71) must 
be an archaism, if the authority of the inscriptions is invoked. 
7r[p]oxovi^ occurs upon a vase from Naukratis, Roberts, 132 bis. 
Perhaps contraction resulted during the seventh century, since Ar- 
chil. 89 epod. and Mimn. 5 g have voov. Homer preserves voo^, but 
the beginnings of the later forms appear O 354, k 240 (Menrad, p. 
46). Later inscriptions have 'Aorwovs, Eryth. 206 C 9 ; KoAAtVovs, 

1 TETEPEI = riiTfpiit, Rob. 167, of uncertain dialect. Bechtel suggests Asiatic- 
Ionic. See Roberts, I, p. 374, Cauer,^ 557, and § 6, note. 

^ rods, Theog. I185; vovv, Theog. 350, 898, Sol. 2713, ^ovy 41. 
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Thas. (L.) 77; ^K7rAow> c<nrAow, Eryth. 2027; IIoAv&povc, Thasos, 75 
B II (IIoXv^pov, Teos, 158,7). 

The pseudo-Ionists have irXoo? generally in the uncontracted form, 
though the compounds more frequently avoid the open forms. v<w, 
pwi^ flToo?, -xp<»«, ddpoo«, generally are found in the resolved forms. 
&7rAdos prefers the closed forms. 

In composition : ^AStivatrfi noXiovx[<iM, Eryth. 200 (epigr.), and so 
Roberts, p. 64, and Hdt. I, 160; IloXtoi^ov, Paros, 641c; Ti/ioGxoi, 
Teos, 158J8 (W/iios in Aischylos) ; ^Apurrovxov, Ross, 148. 

2. o^o. 

SaTTc^oos, Ai;too«, called Ionic by Herodian II, 23815, 75521, are 
supported by no such formation in the existing monuments of the 
dialect. Hdt. has Ai/rov?, Arp-ovv, etc., and <^Aovv. On the retention 
of -oto < o(<T)ipf see under O declension. 

In verbs in -oo>, ov, and never cv, arises from o-{-o. The examples 
of €v collected by Merzdorf, Curtius' Studien, VIII, 215, show the 
confusion as to the character of the Herodotean dialect in the minds 
of the diasceuasts. 

134. O-f O. 

1. Ofta, 

yZiv^ Keos, 439, fifth century; cf. ir[p]oxow, Naukratis, 139 A. 
Hdt. keeps oom^ open, so voa», iru/xTrXocDv. 

2. (xro). 

Always contracted, e^, in gen. plural, O declension. 

3. (HO). 

Contracts in verbal forms (SiKoui). {wficv, Sim. Amorg. 3$, from 
{(Koficv < {(oo/icv (so the Mss. I4), and piy«, Hipponax, 162, 17, 
from ptyooi < piywio ; Aay(U9, Hipponax, 36 < -0015, from -okws ( Hdt. 
uses Aayos), if we extend the limits oi metathesis quantitatis beyond 
those ordinarily set up for Ionic. 



135. + 0. 

1. (i>fO. 

iJpoK)?, Hdt. ; {was, Tyrt. 10 30, with oi preserved before a short vowel 
by the interposition of p. l^oov is the correction of Porson for the tra- 
ditional reading {oxn), Archil. 63. Sumk, Styra, I923,aoo> 

2. <i)lO. 

c{ux>v, Hdt. IV, 112, {<i>orT<i)v, I, 86, but {wvra, ibid, {uKra, IV, 205. 
The latter appear to be regular, yet the uncontracted participial forms 
may be defended. See B. B. XV, 170, 175, and M. U. I, 8. 
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136. O-f O. 

(iH(l>. 

OKI) preserved in {<o<i>, Hdt. {cocov, Kallinos, 1 19. Anan. 5 ^ Aayu>v is 
either from Horn. Aaycoos or Hdt. Aayos. 

137- I + I- 

1. If I, 

The Ionic dialect permits, but does not require, contraction : Aw', 
Paros 65, a late inscription, Mylasa 248 C 6 (fourth century), both 
examples probably Attic; At, Eretria 14 (fifth century), Samos(?) 
in Roberts 157, Asiatic -Ionic, Bechtel No. 260. Hdt. has Att. I do 
not find either form in the poets. 

2. On I in the dat. sing, of iota stems, see \3XiA^x Declension. In the 
optative of roots ending in iota, contraction of t + 1 is pan- Hellenic. 

138. Note. — Before passing to the concurrence of unlike vowels, 
we may here treat of v -h i, strictly not a diphthong, but a phonetic 
combination, the v of which was probably H, On the treatment of 
the VI of vtos, see § 98. In the forms from which i is absent, Cauer 
held (Curtius* Studien, VIH, 275) that v and i had been ftised as in 
Svi;, V 286. l<Txvii viySu, are edited by Herodotean scholars as -c't in 
the dat. of -«?- stems. 



II. Contact of Unuke Vowels {horizontal and vertical vo7vels), 
^ . 139. A -h E. 

I. ttfC. 

(o) Uncontracted in aUuiv, Theog. 371, 467, 471, 1379, &jLKov(n(y:, 
Theog. 1343, both forms in Hdt. and in Lukian. Hipp. DTK 10 has 
dcKwv, Aretaios, 58, dcicovo-tbv. doccov may be read in every case in 
Homer. In Attic the form is open in the law of Drakon (C. I. A. I, 
6i«), but contracted before the middle of the fifth century in okov- 
<ri[a], C. I. A. I, B, I. 

aiBXoVf Archil, ep. 104, Tyrt. 12 ,3, Mimn. 1I3 ; Trcvrac^Acva), 
Xenoph. 22; Hdt. oc^Xov, <i€^Ao<^dpot, irtvrauiOXov, etc. Contracted 
a^Aa, Theog. 971, 994, 10 14, Hippokr. 11 A 6; Trcvra^Acti', Xenoph. 
2m; d^Aoi9, Roberts 174, Kyme ; dsATrros, Arch. tetr. 74, Solon tetr. 
35; deX-nTiri, Arch. tetr. 543; i$r)KovTa€Trf^, Mimn. 62; dyScoKovTacVi/s, 
Sol. 20 4 ; TTCVTacTiy?, Hdt. cf. Attic TrcvracVi;? and ttci^cti;? ; ^Kdcpyo9, 
Tyrt. 32, Solon 1353; dcpyo?, Theog. 11 77, but dpyos, Theog. 584, 
Hipp. tr. 28, Hdt. Ill, 78; dii<a, Sim. Amorg. 7g5, Sol. 275, Theog. 
103 1, 1276. Hippokr. aviw, avidvu), Mimn. 23, Theog. 362, avfercu, 
Sol. 1 1 3, rfv$aT€, are from df (c)^-. 
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ateXovpos, not ^iK-^ is the Herodotean form. 

()3) Contracted dp^as, preferred by Mss. of Hdt. to 6jLpBd% (Bre- 
dow 193, Merzdorf, Curtius* Stud, VIII, 186). Anakreon, 19, &p$u^. 
See on detpo), sub A 4-EI, § 171. 

Note i. — Contraction of Afc, both in a privative and other forms seems to 
have been possible at least as early as the sixth century. In the ordinary 
speech of the people many forms were doubtless contracted which were kept 
open by the artifices of literary expression. 

Note 2. — In the inf. active 0+ f«»' (or -^cr), e^. ivopay; see § 171. On 
rtBvdpatt Amphip. lOg, and Mimn. 2io, as the Mss. read, or tc^i»oi»cu < rt ^ro + 
ei'ot (cf. yfyoy-4yai), see under Conjugation. 

2. au. 

Always contracted in verbal forms : wpa, opaaOat, SuvtiparOf i<f>oiTa, 
Hdt. x/»ao-^a4 from xpa+«<^^a*, Keos 42 12, x]p^o^[ai] from xpv-h^crOai, 
or from *xpi7tofuxi (Merzdorf, /./. p. 210, G. Meyer, Gramm, § 51, 
Johansson, D, V. C, p. 155). See § 36, 131, 155. 

Crasis of a + « in Tdv, Chios 174 C 19 = rdy 174 C 22 ; ra^y 
Theog. 346, Archil, tr. 50, but often kept apart : ra. ifui, Hdt. VIII, 
loi, but Odrtpa, IV, 157, despite Bredow's protests (p. 201). cu + e in 
Ka<rO\oi<Tiv, Theog. 355 ; KdK<f>€prj, Hippon. 29 ; Kay fa, Amorg. Rob. 
160 A ; K^fioif xduccivov, Hdt. ; Katnrtrpl^fiOai, Sol. 337; iciySticairayrwK, 
Chios 174 B 22 ; KaTric^Trra, Archil. 745. 

140. A 4- H. 

In verbal forms : riftf, ri/iarc (Doric rj), 

afrf contracts in Aava, Hekat. 358 M. ; on the other hand in 
Aavcui;, Miletos 99, a glide iota has been generated between a and 17, 
as in llafi<f>atrj^ from IlafK^ai;? ; cf. Aavai; H 319. NiKa, Thasos, 
72 8 < NiKai; ; cf. itprj < l€p€irf. p-vas, Hippon. 20 < pvarj^f Attic /ivas 
from fivaa?. Crasis of koI -^ rjv = #cov, Ephesos 1453,0 Chios 174 
C 5 (in both inscriptions yv, not idv or dv) ; Hippokr. Krjv, UK iii, 
283, 491, 599, IIA 15, etc.; K^\€L<f>6prfv, Sim, Amorg. 16; x^mw> 
Theog. 160, Ktipiprj^y Anan. 510. Where crasis might take place in 
the inscriptions it is omitted : koI *Hy»7<rav8pos, Miletos 93 ; koi 'Hpa- 
icXcuHo-iv, Teos 156 B 33 ; koX rfOpov, Prokon. 1038. 

141. A 4- 1. 
I. afi 

= at and cu. Trais occurs in but one passage in older Ionic poetry 

(Archil, tetr. 70, irdX), Renner (Curtius* Stud. I, 189) seeks to find 
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an excuse for the se judice irregularity of the Archilochian ^rai by 
assuming a " poetic diaeresis." No such license can be admitted ; 
and these forms find their explanation, in comparison with Hipponax', 
irat&i I, TOi&is 14, and ox in Solon, in the fact that the dissyllabic at 
in nominative and vocative, and the monosyllabic cu in oblique cases 
are an inheritance from Homeric times, irot? is, however, not 
mn archaism whose observance was enforced. Sim. Amorg. i j has 
inu, Hipponax, 38, vw. Anakreon has iraT, 1 2, 4 1, 62, 63 1 ; ttcus, 2 i 13 ; 
vats, 242. Oblique forms, iroTSa, Hipp, i, Trat3i, Anakr. 173 (ai* pos- 
sible) ; iroiScs, Anakr. 45 ; iralhav^ Mimn. 2 ,3 (at possible) ; imuriv, 
Mimn. I9, 3^; iroISas, Hipp. 141 ; Hdt. imU (Bredow, 174) ; KXat<av, 
Archil. 1 3, is possible, icAata>, 20, necessary ; irvpKatri^:, Anakr. 100, (ai 
possible) ; atw, Xenoph. 65 ; dfSiyAo?, Tyrt. 1 1 7 (cf. v.l. E 757, A 897), 
cuoTiuo'Ci, rftoTdHTt, Hdt. ni, 69, 127. See § 142 on *AiSt;«. oiSpif, 
Theog. 683 ; dlSpirj, Solon 94 ; aXSprftrj, Hdt. ; alKi^oLfjitOaf Sim. Amorg. 
I S4, from Of IK- rather than AfruK-, So too in the case of aUiXib^, 
Theog. 1344. 

In suffixes : 8at{o», Tyrt. 1 1 17 ; dyXatfo/xcu, Sim. Amorg. 7 -0 ; SaW, 
Arch. el. 6 j -cukos in Hdt. 

a>. M3- A + I. 

noAv7rai$i;s, Theog. 25, 57, 61, 541, from wa, § ^S, or due to the 
ictus and = mv ; 'AptoToAat3i/9, Hdt. I, 59. 

'Ai8i;s, Sim. Amorg. i ,4, 7 1,7, with a as in the tragic poets, a in 
*Ai^, Tyrt. i2o8, Mimn. 2 n, Theog. 427, 703, 802, 906, 1014, 1124, 
Solon 248, Anakr. 435 ; with no instance of a necessary ai. *\i^ 
probably does not revert to an original 'Aftdi/s, but to *\lfC^, 
which became either di8- or a 18- (cf. axiKaiftC). Hdt. H, 122, has 
KaraprgvoL is rov oi '^Wrfvts 'At&ffv vofJU^ovtri cTvoi. See Wackemagel, 
K. Z. XXVn, 276, and above, § 30. 

at^iov, lasos, i04e, may be a later form, built out of dct. The 
length of the a in 0*8105 is attested but rarely, e.g. Hymn. 293, where 
it may be due to the ictus. 

*Axati;, Sim. Amorg. 231, where oiiiy might be expected. Since the 
reduction of ou to ai in Attic ensued as early as the fifth century 
(*ttMcat8c[s], C. I. A. I, 1997), the traditional reading may be correct. 
See § 77, on a from antevocalic ai. 

143. A + H. 
Original a + 17 did not remain in Ionic ; see H -f H. 
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1. 5^0. 144- A + 0. 

<rao<^p<i)v, Phok. 9, as in Homer : vta^povCv^ Sim. Amorg. 7 v»» ^^ 
<l>pn}v, Theog. 756, o'n)<l>pov€<rraToVf Hippon. 452, need not contain a 
contraction. These forms are placed here tentatively, as it has not 
been shown that f intervened between a and o in <raos. Certainly 
RoehPs reading, 532, aafdi, is too much a matter of dubitation to 
be admitted in proof. Perhaps <raos stands for •<nuros. See Ruehl 
in PhiloL Anzeiger^ 1886, 14, note 8, and § 161. 

Ovptopoi < ^pa + fop' (Fick : Ovpftopoq < Svprffopo^) ; cf. rc/un- 

pOi < T4/Aa-. 

dyXaos : 

(i) Not contracted : dyXaw, Kail. I, 6, elegy ; 'AyXooicvSiTs, Thasos 
(Louv.) 20 A 8 (about 175 B.C.) ; ^AyXa(o)vi#cos, Styra 19435 (fifth 
century) . The preponderance of names in 'AyXci>- has made Bechtel 
question whether we should not read *AyXcovucos. *AyXao<cu8i;s shows 
that Bechters statement (that 'AyXw- is the invariable rule in Ionic 
inscriptions) is not accurate. It must, however, be confessed that 
this form of the name is, if Ionic, an obsolete form for its period. 
*AyXa[o]<^a)v, Kyzikos C. I. G. 1780 is late. 

(2) Contracted : 'AyXwxafKK, Amorgos 227 (sixth century) ; 
'A(y)Xa)d€OTi;5, Amorgos 37 (unc. date) ; 'AyXwiKos, Keos 50 II, 11 
(fourth century) ; 'Ay]Xa)<^vros, Thasos 78 A 2 (beginning of third 
century) ; 'A[y]X<ii<^a)vTos, Thasos (Louv.) 6 B 14 (third century) ; 
'AyXwycn;?, Delos 55 I 7 (282 B.C.) ; cf. also 'AyXwv, Thasos (Louv.) 

2 14. 

We find in other dialects: 'AyXox^n;?, Thera, C. I. G. 2460; 
"AyXaos, Boiot. 41335; *AyXao<^&io, Boiot. 478. 

<^Kio9, Archil, tetr. 743, Sim. Amorg. i,©, Theog. 569, 1143 ; on the 
oblique cases of names in -<^w, see Spitzer, LautL p. 41, Johansson, 
D. V, C. p. 16. 

2. aero. 

Archil. 116, Mimn. 2(,, yij/xu)?, also in Hdt. Ill, 14, in the phrase 
lin yi^pao^ ou&p, with the unusual form on account of the stereotyped 
nature of the expression. Hdt. generally has -cos in -as nouns, -turo, 
or more strictly, -ao-fo, in the second pers. sing, of imperfect and 
aorist middle : Archil, ep. 94, €<l>pdaia loi, cSc^w, where Hdt. has 
iitpyda-aOy I, 45, and Xenoph. 5, yjpao, 

3. aip. 

On the relation of -aw to -aoi (-i;<o) verbs in cupcov = cupoov, etc., 
see Johansson, D, V» C, p. 151, etc. aio becomes w in the 
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Ionic verb despite fluctuations in Mss. of Hdt. See under Con- 
jugation, 

On ao^ written for -av, see under AY, § no. 

Varia. ^QoTrpaayvm, Halik. 24043, Mawl/o^, Roberts I, 193 D, are 
of uncertain derivation. 

145. A + O. 

iraptarm, Tyrt. 1 2 19, and so Attic €ot<u5, probably not from Hdt. 
coTccos, but from -a^ws, as wvXwpo^ < irvXawpo?. Also in proper 
names in -<^v, § 106, and in 'AyXwi/, Th. (L.) 2 14, § 144. 

2. aioi. 

For the treatment of -aw verbs, see under Conjugation, The con- 
tracted forms alone seem genuine Ionic. 

Crasis of ai -f- co in xm, Sim. Amorg. 24 (but #cat oj?, HaUk. 23844) ; 
KwroKKmvy Hippon. tr. 31, according to Bergk's reading, which is 
open to grave doubts (see Renner, p. 199). 

146. A -f- O. 

I. ttfO). ^ 

IIoo-ei&icDv, Theog. 692 ; -awvo? in Arch. eleg. 10, by conjecture, 
the Mss. having oj. Is -i;<i>vos correct ? See §11. If Attic Iloo-etSwv 
is from -cW, this instance deserves note as being a rare case of con- 
traction of vowels originally separated by p (co*?, yJao-tXcoi?). Attic 
irpisiVf TTcuoiv (Ilaauvo?, Solon 1 3 57), *Ictfv€9, arose directly from -awv, 
-aov-, not through -cwj/ (Bechtel, B. B. X, 283). 

On the treatment of pre- Hellenic a 10, see under E -f O and E-f 12. 

147. E -f-A. 

Note. — e before a vowel does not become t in Ionic. 

I. e^a. 

Remains open in adj. in feminines of -V5 (^oo-cav, Miletos 100 2, 
etc.), in KAcapio9, Thasos (L.) 413 ; KAcavSpo?, Styra 19220 i Aeava#cT09, 
Thasos (L.) 3 B 7 ; Aco&t?, Styra 19S42; Ilpcai/^, Keos, 50, IV, 65. 
Cf. vfyrfk and the Thasiote IlpiyvXo? ; ^ao-ci?, Anakr. 56, ^ao-ov 57. 

paxTiXia = Attic PaxTiXia (/3aar(Xij, Teos. Ditt. SjH, 165,8, about 
261 B.C.) ; v€a = Attic vavv, ^ao-iXca? = Attic fiaaiXw (Curt. Stu^. 
IX, 213). Evpv/i€8ovTta8to, Hipp. 85 (patronymic in -a8ev9, as 
MoiaScv, Hipp. i6i), from ca (or ca?). 

^yxw, Xenoph. 42; Anakr. 633, with synizesis. No instance of 
actual contraction occurs, ^pcaros, Hdt. VI, 119. 
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2. co-a. 

Hdt. &/JOS, ^api, and Vita Homeric 34 ; fopi, Anan. tetr. 5 1 ; ^f>o9y 
Mimn. 2, ; ^pos, Theogn. 777 ; 17^11^05, Solon 1319 ; ^pos, Hippokr. E I, 
164, 181, E III, 213, 215, 216, 220; ripiy HA, 5. ^apo5, E I, 192, 
though 5pos immediately before, 160, 164, E III, 213, 221, etc. In 
old Attic inscriptions lap (Klein, Vasen, 133). . See § 90. 

In C5 declension : trta, Olynthos, 8 A 5 ; re\ca, 8 B 6, 8 ; SrparoicXca, 
Orop. 102 ; d<^av«i, Chios 174 A 12 ; d^^vw, Teos 156 B 38, and the 
other forms quoted under Declension, Ovq, Keos 43,7 {o\o(rx€p[^^^ 
on the same inscr., end of V C). Both forms as attested by inscrip- 
tions find their parallels in lyric poetry: Solon, hrj 274,^^ 3612, 
Kparrj 3613; Arch. 12 /txcXca ; Sim. Amorg. 32 <t^, Sijvca 77^; Mimn. 
1 4 du6€a ; Anakr. 8 2 ^rca, 9 3 <rrqd€a ; Sim. Amorg. 7 102 ^varfuv€a ; 
Mimn. 62 c^Kavracri; ; Anakr. 36 alvowaOrj, 41 2 /icXiiySra, 5 1 j veo^Xca ; 
Solon, 194 d(TKrfOrjy I3fl2 vy^iy ; Theog. ii8q dxrefi^. The open forms 
are in a minority : Archil. 91 #ciy8ca, Mimn. 149 ^cXca, Anakr. 942 veUai, 
Xenoph. 33 <^€', Solon KcpSca 1374, KaUin. 4 Tprjpms, Xenoph. 3, 
dvw^cXca?. For a full list of forms, see under Declension, 

3. €ia. 

Abstract nouns in ca from eta do not contract: i^taXm, vavtoXca, 
Bechtel 263. 

doTca, Arrian 30, Aret. 42, 88, Hippokr. 188, 237 ; oord, Arrian 29 ; 
oorpca, Arrian 21, 29, 39; kcvcol, Luk. vit, auct. 13. ottcciti, Hdt 

IV, 70. 

^/Aea9, Archil, eleg. 97, o'<^f3s, tr. 272, Hdt. rip.w as yXvicea^* 

Note I. — On Kariarat. and 6pfi4aT0 <C. riUt see under Conjugation, etpirroi, 
Oropos i8,„ compared with ^kkckm^^tcu, Anakr. 8i j* «cc«c(*'<aTou, Hipponax 
62,, irtirX^Tai, Sim. Amorg. 31 A, seems to represent a difference in writing 
merely. Whether or not the passage from original ria to ij was made in Ionic 
through ca or f& in the verbal forms is not as yet clear, though analogy would 
seem to incline in favor of ca. Here no sound has been lost between c and 
a<ij + a. 

rjv idv, see Bredow 38, Merzdorf, Curtius' Studien VIH, 143, and 
under Conjunctions^ etc. In Theog. 682, we find av where Schnei- 
dewin preferred iqv, iiri^v, Mimn. 3, Keos 4317; Hdt. ivtav (Greg. 
Corinth, p. 465), but rjv, 

4. Elision is frequently avoided in the inscriptions : fu dvfOrfKt, 
Naukr. 139 B. 

148. E-f A. 
On TrcTrXcarai < ireirXiyaTai, etc., see above sub E -f A, note i. 
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eta. 

In the inflection of nouns in «; the accus. plural remains open : 
KwWy fivw, aiyw, etc. 

apyvpia, Wood, Disc, at EphesuSy App. 6, No. i, with Attic a, but 
with the absence of contraction in adjectives of material, which is the 
rule in Ionic till the imperial period. 

eta, from i\^v%^ also in Swpca^, Ephesos 147 u ; ScDpca appears to be 
later than ScDpciia in Attic. If a in |a, Archil. 51, cf. ^o-cv ctao-cv, 
Hesychios. 

Note. — In proper names in -oj it has been commonly held that -dv is from 
-«oJ. Bechtel on No. 76 (Noff^-ticaj) remarks with appropriateness that this is 
impossible, since Attic names in -caj could not be contracted to -oj. On Attic 
'AAicas from 'AAica/i€Ki7;, MoXvas 1 63 ,o, Abdera, from MoA»&7<</wjy, Abdera l63g, 
and the name of a son of Aristagores in Miletos, Hdt. V, 30, and on Miwas, 
Thasos (Louv.), 14,, see § 34. cdj occurs in two names, 'H^^oj, Keos 44 B 4; 
*EAr(ar, 44 B 16. 

149. H -f- A. 

tl before the o of substantival and verbal inflections is regularly 
shortened to c It is a matter of indifierence whether this n\ = I.E. ? 
or I. A. a : via. vco5, ^ojuiKia. Paa-iXw, KaWarcu opfiiaro. Traces of this 
shortening are sporadic in Homer: TvSea Z 222, Kaii/ca A 264, carat 
eiTo. TroX^as, Abdera 162 (fifth century), 1; having the quantity of a> 
in "^pwo^f f 303. In Homer, iroX^a?, p 486. rja^ in 'Hcrtovjya?, Kail. 5 ; 
/Soo-tXiTas, Tyrt. 43. 1; is retained before a only when f intervened 
(except Hom. TroXiyc?). In Ionic these lya? forms are obsolescent 
even at a very early period. 

By crasis, iweiSdv, Hdt. VIII, 144; by synezesis, firj dTroTrc/t^, 
Hippon. 43. "" 

150. E + L 

1. Cft. 

et in the dative-locative singular of -v- stems, see under Declension, 

2. co-t 

Becomes « in the dat.-loc. sing, of -c?- stems : Archil. 113 cvayci, 
Sim. Amorg. I13 "Apct (jApy?), Hipponax 11 ayct; ^t^ct Tyrt. 1130, 
Kparti Solon tr. 3613 (or Kpany), Theognis yci^ct 928, 8v<r/icvcr 12 19. 
-€i in Hdt. does not represent the stage to which Ionic had advanced 
in the fifth century. See under Declension, 

3. In suffixes -tn;?, -tvos, etc. In Hdt. 'Arapydrtio, BopwrOcyttrrj^, 

^OTCtVCK, ITCIV05, KpavV.VOi, 
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151. E-f-I. 

cl by metathesis quantitatis has been assumed by Fick, B. B, XI, 
267, Bechtel, Jon, Insch. p. 14, in 0p€t#cu>9, Hipponax 42, c'Z standing 
midway between lyt {^prjli Archil. 32, ©fyrfUirfs Anakr. 96, 0piyi#ci<f>, Sim. 
Keos, 120), and cl. Fick suggests that Anakr. ©piyucti/v 49, 0^174x117 
75, should be read ©pel-. As held above, § 105, this assumption 
seems to be based on slight foundations. On ©pc'tKtW, see Osthoff, 
M. a IV, 209. 

152. H + 1. 

rfi is very common in Ionic, both from rji = I.E. ei and I.E. ai} 

I. rffi< evi, 

-lyiSiys not frequent: ScXXiytSi;? Archil, ep. 104,, BoiPtjU, ^tfprjU, 
Hdt. ^KYfPrjtSrj^, C. I. G. 306428. Greg. Corinth, p. 379, quotes as 
Ionic UrjKrjiL^^, but by Ionic he doubtless means Homeric. With 
the exception of the instances quoted, -lytSiy? has become -ciSiys every- 
where in Ionic. See under HI, § 104. With ^rjprjtSwv, ^rjprfUn in 
Hdt., cf. NiytpaW, Eryth. 206 B 27. Eu^uvEI% Styra 191^4, Ni#co- 
XEI81;? i9 272> neptXEI&;(s) i9283> are transcribed with a on account 
of the extreme rarity of -lytSi;?, despite the fact that rffi < evi gener- 
ally =i;i in Ionic. By the fifth century ^ in closed syllables could 
become ct. 

tfuw, -rjirj, in suffixes from stems in -lyv- and from -17- stems, e^. 
Paa-iXrjfiiy: Theog. 1191, Hdt.; PaxriKrjtrj, Otpamfirff OTpaTrjirj Hdt.; 
Ni/Aiyio? Mimn. 9; SovXi^iof Hdt.; BovXijttf Anakr. 114; oikt/io? (-17V 
stem). By analogy -rjuys is transferred to other stems. For these 
and those in -cio, -oo, where rjio, -17117, are to be expected, see above, 

§ lOI. 

Note. — Either Kcio^, or KiiXos, is Ionic from k4os. Hdt. VHI, i, 46, KcToi, 
IV 35, V 102, K^ioi; Sim. Keos, 129, Ket-; Bacchyl 48, Kfji-; Timokreon 10, 
K^io, and Ke/«i/ *lou\tijTai, C. I. A. II, 17 B 22. See Wackernagel, K. Z. XXVII, 
265, who regards Ktios as certainly Ionic whatever may be said of K^Ioy (*KnF«»s, 
cf. Ionic Ketost from XtjFto). i3o<nXer is due to the influence of j3a<riXf oy, etc. 
fiaaiK-fiToSf etc., amply prove that I.E. et't is represented in Ionic by rit. On 
npiv}»^(, on a Samian inscription, No. 212, see under D^cUnsion, 

' It is not easy to determine chronologically how long -ijloj was regarded by the 
lonists as a trisyllable. The cases of p in Ionic poetry though rare, as in Homer, 
show that 1^ was not far removed from a diphthong. On the accent of jBcurtA^ios, 
see Fritsch, V. H. D. 30, and Johansson, B. B. XV, 182. It is not clear that lyt in 
i3a<riA^iof is a 8^^607701 icor* iriKpdrtiaif, Kyprian fivdXiov, C. D. I. 41, if correct, 
supports an Ionic fxtrfiXoy, 
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i7f 1 < avi 

Appears in Ionic as rf, without exception. Attic differs from Ionic 
in its treatment of pre-Hellenic evi and avi in that the former is gen- 
erally represented by « (except in patronymics, as Aiyifs, Niypi/s), the 
latter by ty (kAt/s, Xiyfo/iot, Xrjrovpyo^, yOeo^, wpov^gov, etc., with ct as a 
form common to the fourth century) . Ionic represents both by 171, 
though -rjlSrji from -i/v- stems has been generally supplanted by -et&y?. 

Tftwv, Xi/tov, Xrfirf, Greg. Corinth. § 69 ; ktfXoTyi, -tvs, Xrft^opaxy Hdt. 
Sim. Amorg. 6, Teos 156 B 20, 21 ; Xi/trov, council-hall^ rftdco^, Hdt. ; 
UoaiBrjitov, Anakr. 6 ; Miytoi/cs, Hdt. ©pift^. Archil. 32, Anakr. 49, 75, 
96, Hipp. 42, 120 (see above on E -f I)„ Homer has ®pr]KQ)v, -kco-o-i, 
-Kfj, Hdt. ©piyt^, QpTjiKioq, %ap.oOprjiK€^f -i#ci09. 3i;io<o in Hdt. S17109 
Sol. tetr. 342, Tyrt. iii8,ao. Theog. 552, Tyrt. 12 12, Mimn. 149 have 
oYjota {SrjtiiD) as Homer, by metrical compulsion.* Solon 1321, Siyoio-as, 
has the Attic 17. 

Furthermore, in vrjt; lirivtuov Hdt. VI, 116, must be incorrect (cf. 
Upovrftrj and Attic irpovyov) ; kAt/ico is genuine Ionic, not icXcau, Bredow, 
p. 1 76, Greg. Corinth. //. ^. 7^;/. § 3 ; so too kXi/JScs,* piyiStW Hdt. 
IX, 2, in Mss., but piyorwioy. III, 136. Theognis, 239, 524, 592, 1027, 
1034, has ptftBuysy but ^rjSios, 574, 577^ prjrepov 1370 (Hom. piytrc- 
P05). Tijio?, Bechtel, 155, probably from *Tdfio^ (cf. Tews). In Attic 
either Ti;t<H, or Tyloi, according to Meisterhans,* 51, with tfi, which 
is an Ionic loan. yiyiVo?, Sim. Amorg. 7 ji, is not from yrjfivo^, but a 
neologism from y^, which never contained f. So too -ycto- is a new 
formation. It will be noticed that of the forms that have preserved 1; 
before i, most once had f before i {voKrfi, rjia, -tfio^ from non -rjv- 
stems, are the exception). 

Xprjil(a (Greg. Corinth, p. 441) in Hdt. and restored in the only 
passage where i is omitted, VII, 38 ; Phokyl. 71, Theog. 1333 (xPvi^^ 
958). Whether xp^o^ is from *xpvF^'^ or *xPViP^ ^^ uncertain.* 
XprjiaKOfjuu in Hdt. alone ; XPV^ ('•^- "W) = XP^"*» Hesychios. 

rjta, Sim. Amorg. 32, from -y/vcs, eat, Baunack, K. Z. XXVII, 561, 
found in Alkaios 91, co-o-av. 

voKrfi, Tyrt. 1 2 ", is a double locative, and not a raised form of ttoXch. 

' Homeric 8j/oio, B^ta, Siftavj 8pc0$4vr-t etc. So too BpriK&y^ etc. tjfi becomes €? 
but once in Homer (^Ktlffrfi, I, 408). Nauck reads ep*iK€s, A 234. 
' Tyrt. 1 2 24, cvicXcto-at is not Ionic, 
8 Cf. p^ZioVf Solon Eleg. 95 (Diod. Sic. paiZiov\ jl^^Stov, Theog. 120, 1220, 

A^o" 429. 

* Wackemagel, K. Z. XXVII, 264, Daniebson, Grammat, und etymol, Studien, 
52,. and Gramm, Anm, I, 17. 
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153. E -f O. 

The earliest testimony to an Ionic contraction of to is the existence 
in Homer of co and of a few cases of eu. In the older periods of the 
Greek dialects whenever the contraction of co to cv appears, it is to 
be regarded as Ionic, tv is but sparingly attested from earlier Aiolic, 
but more frequently from later Doric sources (Ahrens, II, 213 ff.). 

As regards the genesis of eo from yp, it should be stated that Merz- 
dorf's* distinction between pre-Hellenic ao = Ionic yp = Ionic ca>, and 
pan- Hellenic 1:0 = Ionic rjo = Ionic eo, a distinction accepted for 
many years by many distinguished scholars, can no longer be upheld. 
Cf. -cv from masculines of A decl. and Upito < *i€prjo. The occur- 
rence of CO (ev) makes it appear that the combination rjo is treated 
in three different ways in Ionic. ( i ) 170 may be retained as an archa- 
ism, see below on H -h O, ( 2) 170 becomes cw, and (3) becomes eo. 
In Ionic no difference can be detected in the treatment of long 
vowel -|- short vowel whether f, yody or sigma intervened, though the 
dialect bears traces of the fact that the labial spirant disappeared 
later than either of the others. In Attic metathesis quantitatis seems 
to have occurred even when sigma or yod were expelled, though the 
cases are rare. 

To a large extent the question whether to or cv should be written, 
is an orthographical question merely, at one and the same time the 
same word being written co or cv in the same portion of Ionic terri- 
tory. There can be no doubt that co was pronounced cv more fre- 
quentiy than it was written.* Cf. co for original cv and ao for av. cov 

1 Merzdorf in Curtius' Stud, VIII, 163 ff., IX, 226 ff.; Wackernagel, K. Z. 
XXVII, 262; Schmidt, K. Z. XXVII, 297; Osthoff, Philol, Rundschau, I, 933; 
Erman, Stud, V, 294; Brugmann, Gramm. § 19; Bechtel, IJ. B. X, 280, Ion. Insck. 
p. 69, 107, 109; Johansson, D. V. C. 153, B. B. XV, 167; Kick, B. B. XI, 259 ff.; 
Karsten, 19-22; Blass, Aussprache^ 72. 

^ In the pseudo-Ionists eo was carefully preserved. From Lindmann, de dial, 
lonica rccentiore^ p. 53, I construct the following table : — 
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is occasionally found (*Epvcr^cKcovs Samos 2 1 7, * ApurrcMcXcov^ Thasos 
72 1). See § 114. The writing to shows that cv was not pronounced 
eii, CO especially in the -e? stems becomes cv from about 350 B.C. 
Whenever in Ionic poetry co must be read ww, it is an archaism. 
In the early inscriptions of the same date co occurs, both =cv and 
= earlier c + o. The co of <^coyciK shows that the co of ycyoivcovrcs is 
a diphthong. 

I. tfO 

Becomes in loniC co or is contracted to cv. Names with vcos, #cAcos, 
as first parts of a compound name show both forms. 

vco- in NcoroXtrcctfi'y' Neapolis 42, NcoicXciiSiys, Styra, i92iis> -'cAx^i/^i 
19^; -/Ai7vto9y Olbia, Jahrb. fUr Philol. suppl. vol. X, 26, No. 8, 
Maroneia 19614; Halik. 240 B 29, D 38 ; -/xavSpos, Thasos (L.) 17,. 
Cf. vcovs, Arch. 55 ; vcot. Kail, i , ; vcW, Anakr. 100 j; Hdt. vcos, etc. ; 
vco^i Samos 2202s ; vccDra, Sim. Amorg. 1 9 < vtpopara. 

Ncv, in -itokLTrfi 4s, Neapolis (350-300) ; -7ro\ira>v 44, Neapolis 
(35^^3^^) f Nc]v/AT7vtov, Olbia 131 9; Ncv/Ai;v[tov], Halik. 240 B 7. 
Cf. N^/3ow\i75 in Archil. 71 and vtofktfvi^ Find. Nem, 435 = cv; also 
vevfjLrivui, later Kretan, and vtvfiuviTj, Boiot. 951. Nov/Ai/vio?, lasos 
10422,48 (about 350 B.C.), and upon Olbian coins, is Attic. 

KAco- in -fuixo9, Styra 19 119; -fiPproq 44 B 10, Keos, Thasos 77 B 
12; SiKoq, Styra 19221; -^drpoy Delos 55, VII, 27; -Kpirov, Thasos 
75 B 4 ; 'vUov, Smyn. 15319; -ppos, Styra i92»; -ftiySco?, Th. (L.) i ; 
-/UW, Th. (L.) 3 10, 6 C 6 ; -[Xo]xo9, Th. (L.) 6 C 15 ; -<^i'[i7s], Th. 
(L.) II C 5. -icvScvs, Thasos 77 A 10 ; -yen;?, Thasos 77 B 5 ; -rifwv, 
Chios i77io« 

KXcv- in K\€Ofuu^Spov, Arkesine 34 (fourth century), epigram. KXco- 
ficvXjK, Anakr. 29, 31,1,3, by synezesis (Mss. cv). #cXcv- in prose is writ- 
ten in -irarpa, Delos 55, III, 34; -ri#ci;. Pharos 87; -KpCrrf, Siphnos 89 ; 
-&tfpov, Hyele 172,. Cf. KXtoSofwv, Find. 01, 1422, the names in 
KAcv- in later Kretan and Rhodian documents. 

-cp5 in the genitive of -v- stems is closed in oo-rco?, Sim. Amorg. 
774. These genitives are never written -cis, as those of the sigmatic 
declension may be. -co? from i;v- stems in ^curtXcos, etc. (on 1/09, see 
H+0). -co9<i;f or? in rcOvei:, Hdt. I, 112 {Studien, IX, 242); 
A||VKrc9, Perinthos 234 B 13 ; Acot^rto-ico?, ibid, 234 A 4. 2Xco9, prob- 
^^^Herodotean (cf. IV, 94, VI, 91), from IXrjpo^, Cf. Kretan iXw 
^^^^^W)l.). iXaoi is also Ionic, Archil. 752. See § 10, 11. 

Vit 4 1 = Attic Nca-. In Attic the forms in rca- outlive those in rco-, 
rom 454 to 356 B.C. 
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€v from €0 = c<ii : 

BfxpoL, Thas. 722, from Oeopoi; cf. c^c^cdv, Thas. (L.) 7,, with 
Stop- from ^cwp-. Cf. B. B. X, 282; cf. AcvTvxt&ys* Hdt.^ and 
irvXcrpo?, in Hesychios, from TrvAcoipos. See Brug. Gr. Gr. § 19. 

Note. — Greg. Corinth, p. 447, Gramm. Meerm. 654, August. 669, say that 
the Ionic form is ipr^, which appears in Hdt.^ That this statement is only 
partially true is evident from iopr'i], Oropos 1 8 34. That a prosthetic vowel 
should have the asptr is irregular (cf. *E6pTios in Attic, Roberts, 52), hence 
Bury's attempt at etymologizing ioprii has at least the vantage ground of ex- 
plaining its presence : ioprii — pifopr^f ^p'^opriif as urvdta from vrvdia ; 6prfi 
on the other hand ys = vratd. Cf. B. B. XI, I2tl' 

2. €<cro 

Yields either to, ^, or €v. In the Ionic poets : Archil. dyaXXco 664, 
o8ijpco 665, a.ir6cf)(to 67, xapif^ev 75, dXefco 662, yevco 752,* Anakr. 29 ; 
€vxfo Phok. 38, tKco' Anan. ig. co in Av#caft)3co?, Archil. 28; Oip^, 
Sim. Amorg. 7 a,, TraXtvrpt^co? 743. Ilcuptcna^cos, Pantikap. epigram, 
Kaibel 773. Cf. the Attic IlatptaaSous, Bechtel No. 119, 120 ; Ilat/H- 
o-oSov, No. 122. cv is written in Hipponax 19, piycvs, 49 1 Tpirjpev^, 
though no reason may be adduced why in Sim. Amorg. to should 
be written, but cv in Hipponax. Tradition is worth but little in such 
cases, as cv did not come into vogue at "the stroke of twelve." 
The open forms still hold their ground in the Ionic poets : iroXwai'- 
tfco9, Mimn. 2 1 ; oi^co?, Xenoph. i «. For a complete chronological 
list of -cos, -CVS, in the genitive of KKtftar- stems, see under Declension, 

In derivatives from dcos,* ©co-, in 0co«^a>i/, Thasos 835; -[#cX]iSi;s, 
Keos 44 B 6 ; -kvSi/s, Keos 46 ; -Sui/>os, Thasos 77 B 8, Olbia 131, 3, 
Halik. 240 31, Samoth. 236; -Soros, lasos 1051; -Socrny, Phanag. 164, 
166, Theodosia 127 (Stephanies Compte Rendu, 1866, p. 128); 
-yciTo)!/, Teos 1591. Qi,Jahrb.fur PhiloL, SuppL vol. V, 487, No. 47, 
X, 29, No. 21. -ycVcvs, Thasos 78 C 5, -TifiiSrj^, 78 C 4, -riftos, Styra 
I9576* -^poTros, Chios 174 C 21 ; ''<t>dvrfs, Eryth. 206 B 63 (1. 21, S4.s8,»> 
have ©CV-) ; -</>pcov, Eryth. 206 C 11 (cf. 0c[t]o<^pck)v, Eryth. 206 C 
12) ; -wo/LLTTos, Th. (L.) 6 C 10. 

1 Afu/K[<{]pioy, Styra 19,24, regarded by Merzdorf and Wackemagcl as contain- 
ing Aei^= Ae»-, is an hypocoristic name for *A€VK6Kapos. 
^ iopriif Luk. Sjrr, lo, v. /., with 6pT'fi in the better Mss. 

* ov in Mss. 

* Brugmann, Berickte d. k'dnigl. sacks, GeselL d, Wissen. 1889, p. 41, compares 
Skt. ghords. In this paper Brugmann mentions all the old etymologies of the 
much-disputed word 0*6s^ except the one which I have here provisionsdly adopted 
(fit6$=z *$ftffos, = Lith. dv€S/i). 
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Note i. — In Attic wc often find eto- in proper names in sixth, fifth, and 
fourth century inscriptions parallel to the same names in eoi/-. See K. Z. 
XXIX, 138. 

Note 2. — The c of 0co- is sometimes omitted (0^k\o} '9m6> ^^^^^^v 'Psts)' 
Cf. KA^Sffivof 19 Bi; and Megarian names in eo-, Mitth. VIII, 189, 190. In 
reverse direction is omitted in ecicAfdi^r I9m0. See Baunack's Studien^ 1, 229. 

"M^pC^T^] 16 B 25, Eretria (340-278) ; -^ovXos, Naxos 28; -8<opos, 
Delos 55, 330, Keos 1695, Eryth. 206 B 42, Eryth. 207, Olbia 131 ,7,2,, 
Teos 161 (also 0cv- in Jahrb. fur PhiL Suppl. IV, 478, No. 16 ; IV, 
484, No. 45 ; X, 31, No. 3) j -7rpo7ro(s), MiletOS 102 ; ©evTrpon-iSov, 
Smyrna 15328; -Soo-tiy, Pantik. 119, 120, 122, Phanag. 165, 167, 168; 
-yn;Tos, Smyrna 1531a; -rt/uSi;?, Smyrna 15319; -^cm'Si;?, Smy. 153 »; 
-fcvoy, Eryth. 206 B 24; -Sofiaf, Keos 1692; -80T05, Samos 221 4, 
Eryth. 206 A 26, an almost Attic inscription ; -#cptT05, Eryth. 206 A 
29 ; iro/ATTos, Eryth. 206 B 21 ; 0coyvt8o9, Theog. 22 :?= cv. ^€05, Sim. 
Amorg. 7 1, ^cov 7 ,04, and elsewhere Bw in poetry. Even in Attic : 
eoAxrios, C. I. A. II, 445 C 16 (160 B.C.). 

3. €40. 

€o < M in verbal forms is generally contracted in old Ionic poetry, 
the contraction being written to. Mss. of the lyric poets vary be- 
tween €o and cv, the Attic ov sometimes having been brought in by 
the copyists. See under Conjugation for the parallelism of co and cv 
forms. All instances of ov in Ionic documents must be regarded as 
foreign to the character of the dialect, co from aiw or lytco verbs is 
a diphthong, as is coi, at least in the period of Ionic represented by 
the iambographers. 

On xp^ofuu, see B. B. XV, 1 71-173. That it is a genume Ionic 
verb = Doric xp^ofuu is at least open to doubt. 

In adjectival forms : -cos. 

Hdt. xp»^«os ; ^v^^ov 1 14 E 8, Zeleia ; Wood, Discov. at Ephesus^ 
App. 6, No. I ; Aphrodisias 254, of the imperial period; Olbia 129, 
12 ; Latyschev, Inscr. antiq, orae septentr, Fonti Euxini, I, Nos. 50, 
54, 57, 59, 61, 63, 64, 70 (after Christ). 

This €0 of late Roman times is a diphthong ; in adj. of material 
the orthographically old form is preserved till the latest times ; cf. 
imder E -f- O, E + 01. 

XoAiccov, Samos 224, an inscription otherwise Hellenistic. 

AxVcos, Hdt. Ill, 47 ; Aivccp, I, 195, but Aivovs, Samos 2201a, AimV 
220« (despite xf>wr«o>'i 1- 18). The same inscription, dating from the 
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middle of the fourth century, has oXopyovs, 1. 23, -ow, 1. 22, 30 (cf. 
Plato, Timaios, 68 C). 

<i(^veos» Theog. 188, 559, 7rXco9 in Hdt. with some of the oblique 
case forms in irXcv (see § %Z, and Bredow, p. 154), ^wtTiySco?, cirrrcos, 
)3dco$, x^€os, clS€A.<^€os, adj. in -A.€o?, never contracted; § 130, 3 ^; 

177. 

Nouns : cSeov, Sim. Amorg. 1 1 ; 6aT€ov, Hdt. XP^^> ^w>XP«>^> ^^e 
not beyond peradventure for *xpvf^' ^^ ^^ assume xPVifl^f ^^ haive 
the ablaut xpa- in )(p(u<rfi€ta. 

Pronouns : ifitv, Mimn. 142, Archil. 92 ; /icv, Hipp. 62, Anakr. 76, 
81 ; T€v, Archil, no. 

o-ov, found Hippon. 76, /llov 83, ^/aoO, Arch, in, are Atticisms to be 
removed in favor of the forms in cv or €o, ov in Solon is correct. 

154. H -h O. 

rjo is sometimes preserved in Ionic when f originally separated the 
two vowels. It is indifferent whether rj = I.E.5 or ?. Such forms as do 
not show metathesis quantitatis are to be regarded as archaisms : X170F, 
Hipp. 88; Traiijom, Arch. 76;^ 10705, Arch. 4; vapi^opo^f Arch. 565 
(Hdt. and Attic /icrcwpos) ; "Apiyos, Tyrt. 1I7 ("Apiyo, Arch. 48, ac- 
cording to Fick, for Bergk's "Apecu) .* On Pick's restoration *loXrjoi, 
etc., see § 30. Elsewhere 170, whether = I.E. evo or avo, suffers 
change to ew or eo (cu) ; Arch. 584, irXca)5(?) ; Anakr. 94, irku^ ; 
Hdt. ttXcos (ttXco-) . It is not true that i/o < ao became only co) in 
Ionic, and rjo = pan-Hellenic 770, only co. 

155. E -h n. 

The <D of the diphthong coi from 170 probably did not contain two 
moras, as the c on the other hand may have had greater weight than 
a simple vowel of a single mora, cw in Ionic and Attic, when 
originating from 770, must be regarded as a diphthong with three 
moras, which in Ionic could become a diphthong with two moras (co, 
€v) or finally a monophthong (<i>). ceo generally remains a diphthong 
in Ionic except when a vowel precedes. When a consonant stood 
originally before ecu, the diphthong is only in rare cases contracted. 
In lyric poetry open cw (and co) is an archaism. 

* Solon, Uaiwyos 1 3 57. Elsewhere rai^p, see § 146. 

2 F is here in each case the intervening consonant. ir<jAijoj alone lies outside 
of this category. On this form, see under Dtdension, In dXAHpr, Naxos 23 
H = open €. 
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€<!» in Ionic comes into existence from tp = I.E.?^?, and from tp = 
Aiolic and Doric ao. As both i;o's become co, so may both appear 
under the form of coi. Cf the remarks on E -f O. On the retention 
in Ionic poetry of 170 where the later dialect adopts cw or co, see 
under H -f O. 

1. ecu from t\fo* 

Ac<it»9, Hdt. 'ApKcciXccus, Styra 1915, ActofiPpifw^ 1939, show that Xrjov 
in Hipponax is a survival. The change of a to 17 precedes in time 
the metathesis quantitatis, ttAcW, Anakr. 94, and perhaps Arch. 
584; paxTiX.€iav (Hom. -770)1/) ; vconroico), Samos 222 ; tiaOev, Arch. 83, 
while Mimn. 123, has the obsolescent 'Hws. 

icpcQ); Olbia 128 22, 23, »> to which a new nominat. tcpccus, Miletos, 
1 00 4, has been formed. Itpiw is the genitive of Icpijs (Ark-Kypr.). 
On the connection of stems in -rj and -lyv, see Bechtel, Gott, Nachr, 
1 886, 378, Smyth, A. P. A. 1 8, p. 79. A similar form is ^Apcco, Archil. 48, 
though there cw represents the stage intermediate between ceo and co. 

iroktii^ (occurrences under Declension) y a genuine Ionic form, 
from TToXiTos. Johansson, B. B. XV, 169, proposes to explain the ^ni 
of 7roA.c<05 on the theory that if the accent fell upon a syllable pre- 
ceding or following yp^ cw and not co, is the result. Cf Attic ycco- < 
yi7(t)o- in A.«rTC>y€co9, ytiaficrpuL, Hdt. yccoirciViys, y€copv;(€co, yccoTrcSov 
(yi;oxcco, VII, 1 90). 

eco originates from c/rco, not from rjfo, Yff<o, in KAccow/llos, Smyrna 
153 ID* Thasos 82 B 9, from kXc^o -|- cow/llo^; 'HpaKAccor?;?, Eryth. 206 
A ;^S, Halik. 241 (§ 88) ; navroXcW, lasos 104^0; KAvrtScW, Chios 
183 A 7, etc. ; ay€V€w<raTo, Ephesos 1477. 

ceo from c -f- Ofaj c -|- apo in vitara, Sim. Amorg. I 9 < vtfofara, 
$€ii>p6f:, Theog. 805, Samoth. 236, from Orjwpo^ < drfpafopo^. 

€0) from Yffo : .rffto in 

Accoc^iA.09, Archil. 69. Cf. names in Acv, § 28, cf. 30. icvkcwvo, 
Hippon. 434 < *#cvK^oi'; tc^i/cc^s, Theog. 1192. 

€0 from original 77/rco in 

^covnyv, Arch. 862, is from ^wccoi^ = ^wijcov = iwdf<av. IlocrciScov 
is found Archil. 114, to which IlocrciSccov is to be preferred (Herod. 
ir.fuX. II, 5, Renner 190). The long form, Archil. 10; Uoat^'itavy 
Anakr. 6 ; Hdt. has IIcKrciSccoK. 

2. ceo from rj{a')ia, 

The Ionic genitive in -ceo = Homeric -ao, is represented on the 
Naxian inscription. No. 23, by i/o (ActvoStKHO), where HO is a diph- 
thong, whose rj is not equivalent phonetically to Homeric a. 
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-CO) in the Ionic elegiac and iambic poets in a monosyllable : in 
Hdt. we have ^opc<i) for fiopUm, on which see under Declension. 

-ta from CO) < rj(<r)io, 

'AwiKto), Chios 174 C 13, 'A<Tta>, idii/. C 27, UvOQiy ibid. D 4, Auoria, 
ibid. D 17, are the result of the contraction of c -f <o reduced from 
cc<tf. With ^Aa-LQ)^ cf. HawTavtvi}, Abdera 1 63 1«. These genitives, as 
Bechtel has shown (Ion. Insch. 109, B. B. X, 280 ff.^ cf. Declension^ ^ 
do not represent a different period of the dialect from those in -cw. 
Those in -ceoi are probably grammatical figments. Since upon the 
same inscription {e.g. 240) the forms in -ceo and -w occur, since -cw 
is a diphthong, and finally, since the c of the genitive had not dis- 
appeared from the Ionic genitive in the third century B.C., -co* and 
-<o must be mere graphical variations of one and the same ending. 
*EpfjLUia, Chios 180, and 'Ayicoi, Olbia 131, 11, seem to owe their ex- 
istence to the workings of analogy. Even Hdt. has 'Epficw with his 
usual -ecu. 

In na]m/Ava), Halik. 23812, 240 An; Ila/crixtf, Myl. 248 C 3, 13 ; 
*Ap)(ayopia, Halik. 240 B 3 ; MiKiwOt 240 A 38 ; BpcoAu), Ditt. Syll. 
6 D 22, we have the contraction. The genitives in -o; from -co < -cw 
probably came first into existence when -cw constituted the final 
syllable ; and cv gradually forced its way into medial syllables (OcvpoCf 
Trv\€vp6i). But see Bnigmann, Gr. Gr. § 19. 

ecu from lyao). 

€01 is diphthongal in the gen. pi. A declension. The occurrences of 
-cwK, -0)1/, -ccoK, are given under Decl. dXBON, Naxos 23, I regard 
not as = 170V, as Fick takes it, B. B. XI, 268, but as = cwv, the H 
expressing the open quality of the e sound (cf. Dittenberger, Hermes, 
XV, 229 ; Blass, Aussprache^ 24 fT.). There appears to be no warrant 
for deriving -cwv from -rfn^, attested at best in this single instance. 

Note. — .\ttic -« arises from -e« (either from pan-Hellenic y\o or Attic-Ionic 
170) when either f or « was tonic. Ionic resisted the operation of this law until 
a late period in its history. Whether accent position (_rl lyo-, or -ijo _^) should 
have produced co is entirely doubtful. 

ecu, CO), from t^ia. 

€a>v, Amorg. 35, epigram, Mimn. 3; ^v, Xenoph. 2^. Adverbs 
in -ecus: oBi/i'cco^, Chios 174 B 12; Theog. 406, cv/iopcW, aa^i^vcW 
963 ; vi/Acco^, Anakr. 752 (< nyXcous) ; d<r<^aA€a)9, Archil. 584, 664; 
Hdt. rcAccus, dA.i;^€<05, au€f>rjv€<a^, etc., but ax\€(os, V, 77, dSc(U9, I, 216, 
etc., Diog. ifi<f»av€<a^ 4, drpcKccDs 6. Cf. -win the genitive fipm -cc<i>. 

cw, €<o, from co-CD in other forms. 
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^v, Arch. tr. 253, Mimn. 24, 96, Xenoph. I24, Solon 42, 133, but 
BfJmf 1330, and Archil. 842, Hipponax 30 A, Anakr. 654. In the 
genitive plural of nouns of the sigmatic declension both -cwv and 
-ctov occur : Archil. ^t<^€W 33, opcW 115 ; Mimn. o;(cW i2ii, Sikt/acvccdv 
143; Archil. Svcr/Lico'euv 66 j, arrfOitov 103; Iru^v^ Sim. Amorg. ig; 
opitav, Anakr. 25. 

3. €ti} from rju}. 

Snl/€iav (— w_), Archil. 68, Si^auvra, Anakr. 57, according to Fick 
(B. B. X, 265), for Sm^wvto. 

Xpitofiai, the genuine Ionic form (whatever be made of Hdt.'s x/><o- 
fAoi in -P, from II, 77 on) is = ^xprjiofuu. On xpaa-Oax <i )(pauar$(Uf 
see § 36, 131, 139. Hdt. has xp^^^^^h ^xP^^^^f xpttafievo^. From 
Xp^Vf pronounce ^ XPV^^> interrogate an oracle ^ we have in Hdt. 
XpcWa, ;(/K(Oficvos, kyjiiiayro (P here too ixp^ovro, V, 82, VII, 141). 
From (T/A^, Stoo-fteaivrc?, II, 37 (Stein, Kallenberg, -a-fiiavrt^) ; hence 
€i€(rfU(oVf III, 148. If v5i/ is the Herodotean form, we would expect 
cirtveaxri IV, 62 ; if veiv, then €Triv€OV(Ti. 

€<a from €ua in verbs : under the head of Contract Verbs are given 
the forms in cw, cw, <o. Here too are to be classed participial nouns : 
trpofw-xcwv, Hdt. {7rpofuix<^v€q, Teos 1599, Attic form) ; 'ApKcwv, Styra 
1917; K<i)A.€W, 19237; OiAc<ovt8[c]o9, Thasos 73. 

Adjectives denoting a material retain the uncontracted form until 
far into the imperial period, dpyvpcco, Olbia 129,0; xp^o-ccot, Ephes. 
'479; XP^^*'***> Latyschev, Inscr, antiq, orae septentr, Ponti Eux, I, 
No. 67, Wood, Discov, at Ephesus^ App. 6, No. i. But XP*^*V> 
Mimn. 1 1 «, and one case of -w, Latyschev, /. /. No. 5 7. Adjectives in 
-Xco5 \\'ith but a few exceptions fail to contract any form : dpyaAccj), 
Tyrt. 12 28- See § 130 ^. In the pronominal declension we find 
^/Acoiv, v/icW; see Brugmann, Gr. Gr» § 96. 

Suffix -ccov in avhptiiiv, irc^^Vy tfiap€Tp€tov, etc., in Hdt. 

CO) where no consonant intervened : 

d<^, Hipponax 75, from *a<^i;ci); aScWiv, Halik. 23821, Demokr. 
87, whose €01 is diphthongal despite the absence of contraction, and 
is = tiSuHTiVf Ephesos 14717 (300 B.C.). Cf. co in ycycDveovrc?, Chios 
174 B 12. Original ctw becomes cw, ^.^. in the subj. : Soicectxrii/, Sim. 
Amorg. 7 j7 ; rpa-jr^oai koI iraruoa-iVf Ananios 5 4 ; irapa^irvoHri, Samos 

220s. 

156. H-f-0. 

The Ionic developed a pronounced objection to rj with following 
vowel. See above, on co, ecu. 
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157. H -f O. 

,;a, is preserved as an archaic form ; e^, in 'Hois, Mimn. i2j»,«„ and 
in Hdt. through the protection offered by p (ijoig from •awa,^, K. Z. 
XXX, 422, No. 2). On Archil. 83 Icu^cv, see Bartholomae/ K. Z. 
XXIX, 522. Elsewhere H + (^, t, <t) + O becomes ecu, whether « = 
a or pan-Hellenic 1;. 

158. E -f Y. 

The elegy still preserves li, if the possibility of reading wv^ may 
be regarded as a criterion (cWXoKci/^ov, Arch. 1 1 ; iv<f,poavyr,, Xenoph 
I,; cWtc<^vov, Theog. 1339; cf. 548, 574), while cv is permitted 
(Archil. i9,Theog. 639, 845, etc.). Iambic poetry records cv in 
€v<^pci)v, Sim. Amorg. 7^9, tvrvxu 788- 

1. o^a. 159.0 + A. 

Xapcuvo^uW, Hdt. ; 2i/Awa#cTos, Hippon. 55 B (= Si7fuu-?) ; ^Iwinl^ 
voKTos, Hipp. 13; 'ApurrcivaKTos, Chios 17710; •Ep/iwva^, lasos 104,^ 
Eryth. 206 B 13 ; ^rifi^vaKTo^ 206 B 21, Thas. (L.) 4 B 10, i4j,Thasos 
81 B 4; Ti/iwvaf, Thasos 75 B 4. It seems not incredible that in 
most of these compound proper names the termination -<om^ is due 
to the influence of such names as llvOuiva$ (which rests upon UvOwv) ; 
and that there seemed to be an echo of the vocative wai in the 
names of the Ionian democrats. See Wackemagel, K. Z. XXIX 

143- 

wpunoi (perhaps from *7rpo)/:aTos), Keos 43 jg, Styra 19^; taai, 
Anakr. 2 1 4, ♦6aT<n < Hom. owt-, owrar-. See Schmidt's JVeutra, 

p. 407- 

o(f)a uncontracted in oKrJKoa. vcodXwroi, Hdt. IX, 120, is felt to 
be a compound. 

2. ocra 

= 0) in KOKiu), Archil. 64; icpcVcrco, Anan. 33; o/ActW, Theog. 409 
[TrXcto) 907, not certain]. Hdt. has cXao-o-cD, icoAAud, dficivd), irXco>, 
etc., as well as the v forms. Hdt. oiSw, I, 8 (Greg. Corinth. § 35, says 
;8ovv is Ionic) ; ^w, Hdt. II «. 

3. Crasis (cf. Greg. Corinth. § 29) : ru^pxcuovy wnj/a, TwyoAfui, etc., 
,„ Hdt. render afx, Thasos 68 A, very noticeable, if Pick ( G, G. A, 
1883, 126) is correct in regarding it as = S a/t. o -h a results in a in 
Elean Argolic, Korinthian, and in other Doric dialects. In Attic we 
find a in 'A V^to?, rdyoXfia, Mitth. Ill, p. 230, 5 (before 343 b.c), 
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and also ci> in irpwros,' T<uyaX/iaTos, C. I. A., I, 322 A 75 (transcribed 
by Kirchhoff, Tov(d)y-). The parallelism of Attic and Ionic makes 
it probable that o + a may become a> and a. 'AfioipCx^ = ^ *^h'* 
Abu-Simbel (Roberts 130) cannot be introduced in evidence, since 
the name is not that of an Ionian. Absence of crasis is frequent 
upon the inscriptions; e^. to oSos, Halik. 23819. 01 + a in wXAoc,' 
wOptimoi; ov + a in rwroWiavoq, Chalkis 13,2, Halik. 23835, Naukra- 
tis, Roberts 132 E; rcuycovoc, Teos 156 B 32 ; but t6v 'AttoXAwvos, 
Amphip. 10 13, Eretria 1515, Milet. 98, tov *A<^vao-M)9, Halik. 2384. 
With rdiroXAci>v[o$], Naukratis, Roberts 132 G ; cf. a/ti above. 

160. O+A. 

In accus. pi. of A stems o 4- a < avs remains uncontracted. 

161. OH- A. 

Stt)v8po9, Amorg. 32 rather from < o-ow = era) before vowels (Spitzer, 
Arkad. 43, 44), than from a-axro. See § 144. Hdt. has rjptav for 
^pwa. *Clpitav, Miletos 93 (Pindar *ilapC(ava) and in Homer, though 
Nauck proposes to substitute *Oapia>i^- for ^Clplwv, Cf. Menrad, p. 13. 

By crasis: Mpomt, Hdt, Theog. 453; tSvai, Hdt.; rwircXkwvi, 
Miletos 96, 97, Naukratis 139 B = Roberts 132 tcr.; nayriKinqfuov, 
Hippon. 498 ; rm 'A7roXA[ci>vt]<D, Mil. 93 and Halik. 23845, an inscrip- 
tion that refuses to follow the crasis laws. 

162. 04- E. 

I. of€ yields oc and ov in the poets. Arch. I/Acpoevra 8, orovocvra 
9 1, oifuiroev 9 g ; Mimn. dXytvoco-o-av 1 1 2, at/iaroevro$ 147; Anakr. Sa- 
fcpvoecrcrav 31, Ktpoiaayj^ 51s, Soxpvoevra 942 ; Xenoph. iXyivocaauv 24; 
Phok. tfiepoevro9 3$; ay^c/iciVra? (ov?) Anakr. 622, x<*P*''"*^ (®*^0 44> 
Barov-o-ta^? Arch. 1042 < Barovs = Barocts, the only examples of 
contraction in forms of -oct?, i.e. o 4- spurious « ; see § 1 79. 

In the comf>ound T€(o')o'epaKawj98o[/iiy]9oKrovrT;?, Paros 58, of€ is 
contracted, and in the adjectival and participial formations : Tci^*- 
cv{<r)<nj^, Miletos 98 (Tctxto^CTtiys) ; MapaOovvra, Eryth. 201 jj ; Oavoxi- 
anv 264, Adesp., oTcyovcrav, Keos47i2; in Hdt. Otvoixr<rai, ScXivoixtuh, 
SvpoKovo-toc (on 'ivpaKoaioq, see above, § 123). oc in Mokoevra, So- 
Xocvroc, Alyip6€<r<m, p.€XiT6€<r<ra, Hdt. So too in drvoiarcpovf V, 24. 

^ Unless irpwTos is for *rpvfaTos» 
^Cf. Et. Mag. 821 ». 
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The concurrence of a stem in c/o and of -cpyo or -fcvr-, as the 
latter member of a compound, is dealt with in the dialects in differ- 
ent ways. The original ablaut form, -f opyos, gave way at an early 
period to -fcpyo?, as is shown by Homeric Siy/tuocpyo? T 383. See 
Studien, VIII, 213, § 20, 21, A. P. A. XVIII, 95, 158, Meister, II, 
41, Bennett 28 ff. 

I. The vowels are uncontracted. 

oj3pi/biocpya)v, Kallin. 3 ; dyadocpyoi, Hdt. I, 67 ; XvKtocpyca?, VII, 
76 ; 2]cA.tvocvT[i], Megara C. D. I. 3045 A B,; 'Ottocvti, Lokris C. 
D. I. 1478 B 33. 

II. The vowels are contracted. 

(A) o + € becomes ov. 

TravciXovpyca, Xenoph. 33; AuKOvpyo?, Styra 1913; wrovpyito, ivXovp* 
yc(D, Hdt. (Stein, Preface, liii) ; ipiovpyrjaax, Fit. Horn. 4 ; ^oaKovp- 
ytiys, Luk. Syr, 34 ; pjova-ovpyi-qs, Astr, 10, vit, auct, 3 ; Xcirovpyot, 
Arrian 12 ; inrovpyypjara, Euseb. Mynd. 10 ; {nrovpyrja-ai, Hipp. ep. 14 j. 
TrjLovpyos, MiXrjatovpyy's, Xiovpyiys, in the inventory of the temple of 
the Delian Apollo (B. C. H. VI, 29 = Ditt. Sy//. 367), are too late 
(185-180 B.C.) to be placed in evidence. So too in North Greek, 
&i/uovpyo«, Phokis (Ditt. Sy//. 29439), of the second century and 
Argolic, /. /. 38920; Kameiros in Rhodes, Reime Arch, XIV, 333, 
No. 59 ; Lokris, 'OTrowTtoi C. D. I. 1503, 1504 A B, 1505, 1509 B, 
1 5 10; 'OTTovvTt 15023 (all late) ; ScXtvotVrio? C. D. I. 3044, Megara 
(so Bechtel edits, but in his note suggests ScXtvovr-). The Megarian 
dialect contracted o -f- c to ov even in an early period (the inscription 
is written Pov<rTpo<l>rjS6v) . 

(B) o4-c becomes w according to some scholars (Roehl, G. 
Meyer, Blass) where syllabic hyphaeresis is preferable, w is however 
certain in : dfnrckiopyiKa, Herakl. Tables II, 43 ; TcA.<^a)o-o-a, a spring 
in Boiotia, Ahrens I, 173. 

Note. — Contraction to €w has been assumed on the strength of KapiK*v(fy4oSf 
Anakr. 91, as written by Bergk for Strabo's Kapucoepy-. This contraction be- 
longs in the same class as iSiKaUvy with hyper-Ionic <u. 

III. One of the vowels is lost either by syllabic hyphaeresis, 
or by the lightening of -ftopy- to -fopy-, dvr to -ovr (never to 
-tvr), 

(A) € is expelled in oAopyT/v, Samos 22025,16,19, oXopya 2203^, <iA.op- 
yo\)<i 2 20 2), aXopyovv 22O22.30, oAopyas 220j!g, irapoXopyU 22O21, 3i;fUOpyo{) 
2afK,j (<r ixffiiii. lAiS. XXII, 313) ; ipopyuLi, the reading of ABC 
ill Hdu V, 83* hi the other dialects we find 8a/uopyo5, Andania, 
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Cauer 47116, first century; Megara Mitth, VIII, 191, No. 5 ; Aigos- 
thenai, Cauer 10419 (III, C) ; Knidos, Cauer 1667 (I, C) ; Kameiros, 
Cauer 1871 (conj.) ;^ Astypalaia, B. C. H. VIII, 26 B 7, 8 ; Telos, 
Cauer 1692; Argos, Cauer 48 (conj.) (V, C) ; Arkadia, C. D. I. 
1 181 9 (III, C), B, C. //. VII, 488, Mitth. VI, 3043,9; Achaia (Ditt. 
Syll. 18213 (II, C), 242J1 (II, C), B, C. //. II, 97 1. 16; Lokrian, 
C. D. I. 14762^; Oianthea, C. D. I. 1479 B 15 (V, C), 1480 (V, C), 
Pamphylia, C. D. I. 1260 (late), 1261 (late). Also in 'OXovrtoi in 
Krete, C. I. G. 25543, 'OJttovtiW, C. D. I. 1478 A 11, cf. 14 (V, C) 
('Ottocvti B ^2t)> 2is we find OnONTinN on the older coins; ScXi- 
yoKTio9, as Bechtel proposes to read C. D. I. 3044, Megara, instead of 
-0WT105. 

(B) o is expelled. 

8a/uepyo«, Nisyros, Ditt. Syll. No. 195 (about 200 B.C.) ; Xtvcpyiy?, 
Lykophr. 716. Both are doubtless due to the influence of tpyov, 
Cf. § 20. 

In infinitives of -o<o verbs o -|- ptv (or <t€v) or o -f spurious «, has 
invariably yielded ov. opKovv, Halik. 23836; PtPaxovv 24O45; also 
o 4- ^cv = ov as in 8oi)(v)ai, Priene 1443 ; StSow, Oropos 1821,33, Tha- 
SOS 72 u. ptyow, Hdt. V, 92, iy = Attic ptywv (ptyco + cv) ; ptyow, 
after Plato. We should expect piyw in Hdt. 

2. arc 

Becomes ov regularly; e.g. /leiovs, Xenoph. 34; dfica/ovs V, 78, 
v\iov% II, 8, 120, are the only contracted forms in Hdt. of the nom. 
pi. of these comparatives. 

3. (HC. 

In verbs in -oo), otc invariably becomes ov. See under Conjugation, 

4. Crasis : oc suffers contraction when no spirant intervenes. In 
lyric poetry: irpoeKTrov^, Sim. Amorg. 221; irpavOjjKc, Arch. tr. 38 ; 
vpovTTivev, Hippon. tr. 393, irpovStuKa, Theog. 529 ; not contracted in 
the Ionic of Hdt. Lukian Syr, 24, Hippokr. ep. 1 7 54, have vpov- ; 
but Arrian /«//. 19, 22, 34, Euseb. Mynd. 21, 41, Epist. Hipp. 2719, 
vpo€'. KAcov/iTTopov, Lampsakos 171, firom kXco + l/x7ropo9. 

Crasis occurs also in ovrcpos, Hdt. I, 34 ; rovrcpov, Hdt. and Sim. 
Amorg. 71,3; ToivavTioVf Euseb. Mynd. 2 ; but to cXax^oTov, Hdt. II, 
13, TO lixyaroVf VII, 229, to tSatfxK, VIII, 137. ov -f- « in Tovppx}Kpd- 
TC05, Prokon. 103; ovv€k, Sol. tr. 375, Theog. 854, 1349; Tovvcica, 
Theog. 488; TovvcKcv, Xenoph. 219; rovvcKa, Luk. Syr. 33, 39, 54. 
This ov is not a diphthong. Aphaeresis in irf]fTa.pxf\i *wav€pxofjuUj 
Anakr. 23. 

^ For dafiiOTr-fiffas, 
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163. O + H. 

1. op;. 

^ySoiicovracn;, Sol. 20 4. Cf. oy&n/Kovra, Kaibel 12O8; Hdt. oy8«»- 
Kwnt. (Eustath. II, 288 = 218), through influence of ^m-w. See § 76. 

jSoKrcu, iptaaOrj, etc. in Hdt. ; c^Somtc, Hippon. tr. i, i, for ifimj<r€ of 
the Mss. Homer has jSwcravri, Anakr. 60, iirtfiiorov. That the con- 
traction is not thoroughgoing is evident from Anakr. looj, ipiqac. 
lvv^(m^t iwioa-avra, etc., Hdt (Greg. Corinth. § 94, Eustath. II. 288= 
218) ; vciKra/u,cvo9, Theog. 1298; vtvxofiivo^, Anakr. 10; vcMrcDmu, Sim. 
Amorg. 1 17 (conj.). This contraction is sporadic (irpovoi^^, Sol. 
I3e7, vorjaai 16, and often in Hdt.). 0^17 is retained in SjSpirjv, Arch. 
35» etc. 

There seems to be no ground for the contention that fiCxTai and 
iwiaa-as do not stand for Porjtmiy etc., but are comparable to Homeric 
and Herodotean {ww and have themes ending in 01. 

Note. — 0ori$*» (or -ocw?), in Aiolic i0d$6fiy is not paralleled by an Ionic 
0w$'. Hdt. has fioriOtw, and so fiorjOriaoi in Eryth. 204 ,5. 

2. otrj. 

Contracted in dXXoyviaaas, Hdt. I, 85, perhaps through influence 
of dyvw/Acov, dyvwfuxrvio;. fJuaOiiiTOv < fiKrBifjTW ; fiurOorji = fuaOoL 
Hdt. uses neither ScTrXoi; nor SittX^, but Hippokrat^ has SiirXoi; as a 
substantive. 

164. n + E. 

(Seov, Sim. Amorg. 11. Cf. Sappho, <Ijtov ; Hdt. <^ov, II, 68 (Stein, 
though many Mss. omit the iota) ; Hesychios quotes <u)S€of as Argolic. 
Aphaeresis in <S 'rcupc, Arch. tetr. 85. 

165. 04-1. 

I. O/Ti 

Becomes ot and ot in Ionic poetry : ^i£v9. Arch. 52 ; 6ilvpoC, Theog. 
65 ; and so we generally read in Ionic prosaists. 01 in oilvpov, 
Sim. Amorg. 7 ^ ; rpuroilvprfv, Archil. 1 29 ; i,e, about 700 ot could 
become oi. 

otwvo?, not oioivos, Theog. 545, Solon 13, 56, Hdt. Um < 6/:j«, 
from ofL<i, bird, which lies at the base of oUavo^ (Hintner, K, Z 
XXVII, 607), is not found in Ionic outside of Homer. 

0^9 : monosyllabic nouns that contain a diphthong, separated origi- 
nally by f , are in Homer generally dissyllabic in the nominative and 
accusative cases, but refuse to admit the diaeresis in the oblique 
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cases. This holds good in Ionic poetry as late as the sixth century, 
at least, in the case of mu?. 015 oics, otv oZs, are the rule in Honjer ; 
but in the other cases both ot and ot occur. For the later Ionic it is 
difficult to say which form should have the preference, on account of 
the paucity of poetical forms. 5tos is a conjecture, Anan. 5 ^ for iMy% ; 
otherwise we have no evidence. Stein {^Preface, liii) maintains that 
019, oTcos, are the correct Herodotean forms, while Bredow (p. 173) 
writes ot in all cases, even in otoTn/, oio/o-i. But if Trats is the Ionic 
form of the fifth century, it is difficult to see why Bechtel's o7v, 
Thasos 68 A, is not correct. 

^toTos is written in Hdt. by Bredow and Stein ; ArfTciSrf^, Theog. 
1 1 20; dBpoiiofmL, Archil. 60, 104. 

2. occ. 

KarairpolieaOca (cf. irpota-aofuUf Arch. 92, 1 30) j 7r/90tKa, Myk. 9235 
(Makedonian period). Ionic irpoii, Et. Mag. 49532, a form found in 
the spurious Hipponaktian fragment, 72.^ 

3. ojri. 

at3oii;v, Epigr. adesp. 264 ; ouSotb?, Archil. 631. 

166. O 4- 1. 

Except in suffix syllables (-wio?-), w before t is preserved as an 
archaism in the earlier phases of Ionic poetry by the echo of the 
lost f, as in 

XcDioiv, Sim. Amorg. 730; Xcotov, Theog. 424, 690, as in Homer; 
Xa)io9 800, Xia'ia 853, but X<pa 96 (see Bergk on v. 800) ; Owirj, Arch. 
109 = Oio^ (cf. Lokrian Boif l[<rrfo, or Bmrjano, in ©OIE2TO, C. D. I. 
14799; dBiaiov, Thasos 7i«); {cotW, Sim. Amorg. 132, the only in- 
stance of the open form (cf. <Scov in Sim.), elsewhere {oJov, as in Hdt. 
some Mss. having (cutov, {aiov. See M. U. I. 8. <^(oi8as, according to 
Renner 186, Hipponax 59 ; Bergk, <^<^9. Perhaps we should 
write <^i&i9. o-cuttoi, Hdt. with the i that is often found on Attic 
inscriptions. 

Adjectives in -cuw : Trar/Moto?, Greg. Corinth, p. 441, Theog. 521, 
Delos 53 epigram, 264 unc. loc. ; warpi^^, Theog. SSS, 12 10, and 
so often in Mss, of Hdt. though wt appears to be genuine Ionic 
of the fifth century. Thus we read warpmo^, fii;rp<i>io9, ijpaito?, Hdt. 
(Bred. 175) ; ^pwlav, Eryth. 201 « (cf. rjpm) ; vp<M7fv, Hdt. VIII, 6, 

* On the relation of irpotaaofiat to wpotxTJiSt see Ascoli A>iV. S/ud, p. 332 j^ 
(Genn. ed.), Fick, B. B. VIII, 330. 
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as irpoit, IX, 10 1. From the Mss. of Hdt. it is impossible to deter- 
mine beyond any doubt whether -wio? or -wos was the actual form. 
Most editors write the forms as given above, while for <^ a preference 
may be made out in the case of 170*09 ( = 170469) , a poetical word used 
by the historian, 'AxcA.a>o9,^ Tpa>a9, K0I09 (on Kco9, see above, § 152), 

<pOV. 

167. I-f-E. 

lo-c in tep- in Hdt.'s a/)x^cpev9, KoAAtcpco), 'Iep(tfWfio9 ; as regards u/>o9 
the Mss. of Hdt. have tc in the majority of instances, but i in some 
cases without any variant. Hekataios, 284, has ipo9. The latter de- 
rives a weak support from Greg. Corinth. (§ 66), who states that 
i€ = t in Ionic, but quotes itpw in § 67. The text of Herodotos, in 
reproducing the occurrence of both Homeric forms, cannot per se be 
held to guide us to the genume Ionic form in use in the fifth cen- 
tury. The testimony of the poets is without great weight : Sim. 
Amorg. 756, ipa with v. /. tc/m; 24, IptufrrL (conj.) ; Anan. ij up^v\ 
(a very obstinate passage). Archil. Up- 18, Solon 41,, Theog. 545. 
In the inscriptions we find but few cases of Zpo-, but these occur in 
the three geographical divisions of Ionic : 'Ipo/ii^/Acuv, Abdera 1637, 
before 400 ;^ 'IpiJ, or 'IpiJ, 267 adesp. ; Amphip. 10 13, ipw (367 B.C.), 
a sure proof that l(io is Ionic ; IHPON = Ipov, Thasos 70, ipov 7 1 v, 
(i)p€? 71 11 (but up«a 1. 7). tcp- is far more frequently attested : — 

500-400 B.C.: Eretr. 1514,19, Oropos 18 (18 times), Miletos 
ioo4.6,7> Amorgos 230, Halik. 2383^38. 

400-300 B.C. : Keos 48 ; Thasos 71 7 (abo If^-^ ; Miletos 102, 2 ; 
lasos io4,4ja; Zeleia ii3s7.38> Pantik. 119, 122, 123 ; Theodosia 127 ; 
Ephesos 147 14 ; Eryth. 2015,241 204 2s, 32. »; Samos 22157; Mylasa 248 
B 8, C 4, 8, Chios, B. P, \V, 1889, p. 1195, 1. 20. 

300-200 B.C. : Thasos 7210,11,14; Olbia 128; Eryth. 206 very many 
forms. In still later times : Ephesos 150 (Hadrian), Teos i58u.i«.a. 

From this evidence we cannot but conclude that both forms existed 
contemporaneously in Ionic, and that it is in vain that we attempt to 
draw a sharp line between them. As long as the only form that we have 
from Chalkidian has Z, and as long as the genuineness of the Thasian 
and the Abderite I is unassailed, it is beyond the lines of sound argu- 
ment to hold with Fritsch that Ipo9 in Herodotos is borrowed from 

^ Perinthos 234 B 23, and a Samian coin in Brit. Mus. Num, Chron, 1882, 255, 
have 'AxcAfiiiof. 

* This disproves Erman's statement. Stud, V, p. 297. 
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the epic, and that l/w in Homer is Aiolic. If evidence of inscrip- 
tions and Mss. is to he taken for anything, Hdt. used hoth forms as 
he used kcivos and ckcivos. 

The pseudo-Ionists fluctuate to such a degree that their testimony 
can scarcely be brought into court. There appears to be a slight 
predominance of the open form, which is the sole form in the 
Vita Horn, 

Whether \pi^i is contracted from icpof , or whether Ip^i is the older 
form, is still imcertain. 

Note. — The explanation of \p6s from •iVp^t is shattered by the Aiolic 
\po%\ l9p6% would have become, and remained, in that dialect, Ippou 

168. I + H. 

X0A/T17S is of course not contracted from voXiiJny?, as was formerly 
held ; a view as incorrect as that of the pleonasm of the 17 (Bekker, 
Anecd. II, 524). t/ny in /xcXti^s, etc. 

169. Y + I. 

VI m the dative of v stems, occasionally ut (lAvi, Theog. 961), as 
Homeric ot{v7. vi also in ?roA.vi3/>ci7;(rtv, Theog. 703, etc. 



III. Combination of Vowels and Diphthongs, and Diphthongs 
AND Diphthongs {crasis). 

The combinations of vowels and diphthongs will be treated in the 
following order : — 



a-f oi. 


a -fa, 


a -hoi, 


a-hav. 


a-hcv. 


a -fov. 


C +CU, 


€ -fa. 


etc. 


etc 


etc. 


etc. 


+ai, 


o + a, 










i;-f-(U, 


i; + «, 










«H-ai, 


CI) -ha. 











Combinations of at -f ot, cu -f av, etc., are placed imder the head 
of a -f flu, etc. 174, oM, have been classed under the head of 1;, w, 
above § 127. 

170. A -h AI. 
ot -f cu = cu in iccucro9, Arch. ep. 86 (v, /. icot oicros). 
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171. A +EI. 

1. afct. A. Genuine «. 

UiK-f^y Hdt./ Hippokr. HAG 44, Sol. tr. 3611, eleg. 54,Theog. 811 ; 
dciiceXi09, Sol. 425. atKcos X 336, does not show that a-|- c -|-i can be- 
come a-fi; but that a+t (d^uciT?) may remain open or be con- 
tracted, as in alKiioifi€$a, Sim. Amorg. 1 34, which cannot be derived 
from dctK-. The presence of this shorter form and the composition 
of the word prevented ocik- from being contracted to ^'k-. alK^XuK, 
Theog. 1344, may be a parallel form to Sluk€\uk (cf. Smyth, A. J. P. 
VI, 439). Lukian has both deiKi^ and daice\io9. 

dctSo), Hdt., Arch. tetr. 57, Anakr. 653, Sol. 203, Theog. 533, 939 
(Schneid., Mss, 9^8-), 1065, etc. a -|- genuine ct when contracted can 
yield only ^, never d : Archil. 123 (^Siov), Anakr. 452 ^^Sw, Theog. 
243 ^a-ovroLy as Hymn VI, 2. The contraction of a -{-genuine a (a) * 
is as old in Ionic as that of a + spurious ct(d). aeiSta in Hdt. is 
perhaps due to the fxcTaxapaKTrjpurfioi, which affected archaic forms. 
Lukian has the open form in every case. So too iTratto in Hdt, (III, 
29) should give place to iwao). Herakl. 73 has still the older form 
according to Bywater. See Schulze, K. Z. XXIX, 253 ff. 

B. a -|- spurious ct either remains open or is contracted in Ionic to 
d. Ignorance of this fact has led to great confusion in the minds 
of dialectologists and editors of Herodotos as to the propriety of 
admitting aXpto into the text of the lyric poets and of Herodotos. 
Homer has both dcipo) and atpo), and both forms must be accepted as 
genuine Ionic. That the Mss. of Hdt. prefer dctpoi to atpo), and that 
dctSo) and dciKiTs are always read in the text of the historian, have 
led Dindorf and Stein to adopt dapw, though its ct has nothing in 
common with that of det'Soi or dtiKy^, ojeipia is attested as follows : 
Archil. 94, iraprftipt] Luk. d, d. S, § 36, 52, Asfr, 11, Abydenos 5, 
Euseb. Mynd. 9, 33, have act, and so Aretaios, 216, 224, 132, 265 
(elsewhere the other forms). The contracted forms, opctcv, Sim. 
Amorg. 7flo ; ^irapa., Ephesos 145 A 2 ; iir&pas, 145 A 9.' otpw is 
found in Hippokrates IIK, 165, 413, EI, 178; iwrjpToL, UK, 294; 
lirrjpro, EI, 192 ; iinjpOrf, EI, 187, 194; (wj^pci, EI, 169. 

dctpo) and otpcD are to be separated, so far as their genesis is con- 

* I see no reason for following Fritsch ( F. //. Z>. p. 20) in his refusal to accept 
ifiKflri as Herodotean. 

* Cf. f in Attic from at i, § 38. 

* Hdt. Mss. have ipBtls more frequently than ik*p$tis. The latter, Luk. 
As/r. 15. 
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cemed, the former representing d-fcp-m, the latter ff-iio (Brugmann, 
K. Z. XXVII 197 ; Solmsen, K. Z. XXIX 355) . In Attic oTpoi got the 
upper hand. Though the desire to rescue open forms for Herodo- 
tean Ionic, and to exclude contract forms, has led to the exclusion 
of alpu}, the genuine interrelation of the forms offers no obstacle to 
its acceptation. Whether or not it has been inserted by copyists on 
the strength of the Homeric form, is another question. It is, how- 
ever, probable that both forms have a claim to existence in the Ionic 
dialect of the fifth century. 

a-|-a uncontracted in &U49, Solon, i3flo, and Koctpa, A 142 and 
Hdt., the masculine form of which is derived from Kaijp Kacpos, etc. 
(Lugebil, B. B. X, 303). a -|- spurious ci = a in Attic <^vo9 (Lukian 
ifnuivofjuu, Syr. 32), in Hom. Att. Wos, and perhaps in infinitives in 
-ay; see § 179. 

2. aui (ci genuine) = a in rt/ia (Doric rifky). 

172. A -I- 01. 

a^M remains open in (iotSos, Hdt., Xenoph. 5 4, Solon 29 ; doc^, 
Hdt., Theog. 251, 791 ; ooiKi/ros, Hdt. 

Contraction ensues in <^8t7, Sol. I2, Hippokr. AAL, 23, EI, 186, as 
Hymn V, 495 ; pa^a>8o5, Bechtel 260, found at Dodona, but ultimate 
provenance unknown. Crasis of a + ot omitted, e.g. to. oiK[tJa, 
Halik. 23825. 

AI + 01 in Ko[t]Kcwrt8i;9, Chios, 174 C 22, Blass, others, k 0[i]vo- 
vt&tfiy Kol olKLiov, Halik. 23829. 

173. AH- AY. 

Crasis in ravra, Eryth. 20413, and in Hdt., but many cases of ri 
avra in Hdt., e^. IV, 114. So Miletos 100 4; Zeleia 11327. 

AI -|- AY. at avToUf Hdt. V, 69 ; Kav^iya, Theog. 536 ; Kavrdyperoi, 
Sim. Amorg. ii,; Kavroj, Teos 158,5; but several cases of koI avrii 
in Teos 156 A and B and Amphipolis 10. 

174. A H- OY. 

rifutfo-t, Ionic- Attic (ou spurious) . 

AI -h OY : KovK, Theog. 1342 ; Sol. 13 « ; Hippon. tetr. S^ ; kovvo- 
fulucXvrov, Sim. Amorg. j„; see § 120, note 2. 
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175. E H- AI. 

c(f)ai in KAcotVcTos, Naukratis 139 C ; [ovyjxcai, Halik. 238^. 

€(<r)a4 in Hdt. is not contracted in verbs in -cw. Theog. 252 has 
IfTiTiQ. tax for ccoi in Hdt. {Studien VI, 128), ^veou, Anakr. 12 B, 
from Sivcecu. Is Sivci/i correct here? I have not observed an in- 
stance of 2 pers. sing. pres. mid. (Attic ^SouXci after 378 B.C.). 

ctcti in adj., even those denoting a material, = cu : Xikou, Samos 
2 20 21 ; apyvpoL, Latyschev, Inscr, orae septentr. Ponti Euxtnt\ I, No. 
67. In these adj. -can remains open. Hdt. fkviw, ycu, Zeleia ii3«. 

176. E 4- EI. 

I*. €fu remains open in pcct, Mimn. 5 1, TrXca irXcav, Hdt. ; is con- 
tracted in Set, Hippon. 6, Anakr. 98, Teos, 1588. Hdt. has cTkoox 
and not the epic caVoo-i, as Xenoph. 7. c + spurious a = a in KXE- 
vo4>avq%, Keos, 44 A 1 1 ; KAEv[o]ycn75, Keos, 45 ; KAco-io?, MiletoS, 
98; KAetvav8po$, Thas. (L.), 163; kXcivo? in Solon, 193. 

2. «a is found in the open forms in Herodotos, e,g, BoK€a, Bokuiv, 
in direct opposition to the language of the inscription (see -cw verbs) . 
The only examples in poetry are Kcprofihtv, Arch. 64 ; c^iXcctv 80, 
Sim. Amorg. Soiccei 1 9, where the metre in each case calls for -ct or 

-€Ct. 

aSctiy, Hdt. VIII, 120, etc. <*^€tV 

177. E -f OL 

1. €fOi. Hdt. ttXcoi, c/ATrXcoi. 

2. ccroi in $€ol (§ 153, 2), Hipponax 93, Theog. 142, elsewhere 
$€o{, Archil, el eg. 95, Solon 139,55; Oeol^, Archil, tetr. 56; ^€Oi<n 55 ; 
Tyrt. 5i, Solon 11 2, 35- 

3. ctoi in -CO) verbs is contracted in lyric poetry and in inscriptions, 
except in dyco^con;, Teos 156 A u, with obsolete orthography. Hdt. 
has both forms (koXcch, (^povcoicv; iroioif i7n)(€ipoi€v, <^)9oirt>), the 
latter representing the ordinary Ionic of the fifth century. See 
under -cw verbs. 

In adjectives of material, coi is kept open, even in the imperial 
period : apyvpcoi, Wood, Discoveries at Ephesus, App. 6, No. i ; ^v 
crioi^, Latyschev, Inscr, Ponti Euxini, I, No. 22, C. I. G. 2059. Ad- 
jectives in -aXco9 rarely contract ; avxaXcoi, Xenoph. 35, but yi7paXcoc, 
Anakr. 43J. See § 153. 
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178. E-fOY (spurious). 

1. CfOU. 

irX«yu9y Hdt. I, 194 ; ?rXcovy Melissos, § ^4 j KXcovfixopov. Lampsa- 
kos 171, with ou from o -|- c 

2. eotw. 

counts, Mylasa 248 C 5, etc., as /icScoucn/i, Phanag. 164, Samos 
216. 
dcoy, Sim. Amorg. 7104. 

3. cuw. 

cov < eoirr- is not contracted in the verb. 

179. O + EI. 

1. o/rci uncontracted in fii;Koci3i/9, (iy^fKinroci&^y Hdt.; r/9oxoc&di7«y 
Hdt.,Theog. 7 ; ix^wctSiy?, Hdt. VH, 61, is a different formation from 
rx^tMii>^9, Vn, 109 (-a>5i;s out of €va>3iy5?) ; dTroctTrwv, Theog. 89. 

+ spurious ci in -0C19 in SoXocts, etc. ; also in ciAopyoi)^, Samos 2202*, 
§ 162. 

2. ocet becomes ot in verbal forms : StSoT, Sim. Amorg. 754 ; Mimn. 
2i«; fjLurOoi^, etc., < o + spurious ct perhaps in fuaOovv; see § 162, 

1 and 2. 

180. O + OI. 

OMM ^ 0( in fJLurOdificy, ofoi in ABpooif Hdt. HI, 109; r(MK[o]9r€8oi', 
Chios 174 D 18, in Bechtel; cf. Attic t^klBuw, Clouds^ 92. 

181. O + AY 

in iiivTos,^ nayyro^ ifUiovrov •< lfi«> avroO, crciovrov, Icovrov, in Hdt., 
Hippokr., and their imitators, ot + av in wurot, H, 168 ; but oi avroi, 
I, 182, vn, 168; sometimes even Iwvtol^ appears. ov-|-av in twv- 
Tov, Hdt. (Greg. Corinth. //. d. /. § 46), upon a single occasion, IH, 
72. Elsewhere roi} avrou, V, 52, IX, loi. ov, it will be remembered, 
is not diphthongal here. 

182. O -h OY (spurious) . 

I . o^ov. Imrodoov, Chios 1 77^ ; HoXv^/wv, Teos 15827 ; ^/aw^ Archil. 
63; voov, Theog. 223; Arch. tetr. 565; w^pippoov, Hdt. I, 174; dyri- 
ioovq, VH, 150; but cvvov, VI, 105 in Mss. 

^ Cf. vvt6s, E 396. Greg. Gjrinth. p. 419, had the absurd notion that ctMs 
stood for a{n6s. Analogy went so far as to coin ^ &uTfi (sic), ^ &vt^, ri itvrd, 
ri i^vrd, ^ ^wvr^ in the text of Aretaios. 

* ifwin6s in Pherekrates is a poor support to such a form. 
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2. own) < oona- = ov in fjuurOown, etc. 

o -)- ov = ov by crasis in roSyofm, Hdt. ot -|- ov in ovpo^vAoxcs, Rob- 
erts 149 A 15, 19. 

183. H -f- AI. 
lyooi = j; in fiovkrj, Ionic- Attic. 

184. H-I-EI 

in rif€i, vccpav, Hdt. IX, 59, VI, 99 (conj. Mss. -rfpav) ; wapyjeipi. 
Arch. 94. 

185. H-f AY. 

htfvrty Archil. 60, Hippon. 78 ; 17 avn;, Hdt. IV, 38, as tq aunj, 
never with crasis, despite wvrw, navTo, Aretaios* text offers wvnj 52, 
and even ij wvny 158, and often. 

186. 0(1) H- AY 
in TcuvTcf, Hdt., etc. 



ABBREVIATIONS. 



A. J. P. = American Journal of Philology. 

A. P. A. = Transactions of the Amer. Philol. Assoc. 

Allen, Versification — Papers of the American School of Classical Studies at 

Athens, vol. IV. 
Astr. =^ Lukian ircpl riis ^Aarpoyofiifis. 

*Kdi\v, = *fk04ivuovt a&yypofifia ircpioStitby icorck dififiylay Mil6^tP0¥f etc. 
Bechtel = Die Inschriften des ionischen Dialekts. 
Bennett = On the Sounds and Inflections of the Cyprian Dialect. 

B. B. = Bezzenberger's Beitrage. 

B. C. H. = Bulletin de Correspondance Hellenique. 

B. P. W. = Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift. 
Bredow = De dialecto Herodotea, 

C D. I. = Collitz* Sammlung der griechischen Dialekt-Inschriften. 
C I. A. = Corpus inscriptionum Atticarum. 

C. I. G. = Corpus inscriptionum Graecarum. 

Cu^'.Stud.} = ^""''"'^""''*"- 

d. d. I. = Greg. Corinthius* ittpi r^t 'Ic(8os hiaKinrov, 

d- S. ) , , . , ^ r ^ ^ 

, , ^ > = Lukian irepl tijj SvpiTjs ^cow. 

D. S. = Dittenberger's Sylloge. 

D. V, C. = Johansson's De derivatis verbis contractis linguae Graecae. 
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Erman = De titulorum ionicorum dialtcto in Curt. Stud, vot V. 

El Mag. = Etymologicum Magnum, cd. Sylburg. 

Forsch. = Osthoffs Forschungen. 

G. G. A. = Gottingische Gclehrtc Anzeigen. 

Gott. Nachr. = Gdttingen Nachrichten. 

Hdn. IT. a. A. ) __ ,. . . . 

u , > = Herodian irtpi fAorlipovs A#|<«f . 

H. E. V. A. = Hinrichs* De Homericae elocutionU vestigiis AeoHcis. 

I. G. A. = Corpus inscriptionum Graecarum antiquissimarum. 

J. H. S. = Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

K. C. = King and Cookson's Principles of Sound and Inflexion. 

Klein Vasen — Die griechischen Vasen mit Meistersignaturen (2d ed.). 

K. Z. = Kuhn's Zeitschrift. 

L. = The united testimony of the Mss. of Herodotos. 

L, S. = Liddell & Scott's Lexicon. 

Lindemann = Lindemann De dialtcto lonica recentiore. 

-_ . ' , \— Grammatik der attischen Inschriften, 2nd ed. 
Meisterhans i 

^ Y\ \~ Meister*s Griechische Dialekte, vols. I and II. 

Mem. = Saussure's Memoire sur le syst^me primitif des voyelles dans les langues 

indo-europeennes. 
Menrad = De contracHonis et synizeseos usu Homerico, 
Mitth. = Mittheilungen des deutschen Archaeologischen Instituts zu Athen. 
Moinr. itcU iSiiSA. = MoiHTcioy icol 0i0\ioOiiKfi rtjf §vttYyf\tKijs <rxoA^f of Smyrna. 
M. U. = Morphologische Untersuchungen. 
Num. Chron. = Numismatic Chronicle. 
Renner = De dialecto antiquioris Graecorum poesis eUgiacae et iambicae in Curt. 

Stud. vol. I. 

Roehl = I. G. A. 

Rob. -» 

-^ , >= Introduction to Greek Epigraphy; Part I. 

R. M. = Rheinisches Museum. 

Sterrett = Papers of the Am. School of Qassical Studies at Athens, vob. II and III. 

Stud. = Curtius' Studien, 

^ ' . >= Bechtel's Thasische Inschriften ionischen Dialekts im Louvre. 
Thas. (L.) ) 

unc. loc. = uncertain locality. 

V. 11. D. = Fritsch's Zum Vokalismus des herodotischen Dialekts. 

W. F. = Wescher-Foucart : Inscriptions recueillies \ Delphes. 

Arrian is quoted from the text of Hercher-Eberhard. 
Eusebius is quoted from the text of Miiller's Frag. Hist. Graec. 
Eusebius Myndius is quoted from the text of Mullach. 
Lukian is quoted from the text of Jacobitz. 
Aretaios is quoted from the text of KUhn. 

Hippokrates is quoted from the paragraphs of Ermerins. Littrc's text has been 
compared. 
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EI = it^pi iwidfifii&p rh wp&rop. 
E III = vcpl iwidrifuAr rh rplrov, 
n = npoyvwffru(6r, 
IIA = W€pl ii4pto¥ ii^rmv r6wmp. 
nAO= irtpl dicdrfis 6^4wr. 
ITTK = irtpl r&v iv irc^oAp rpavfidrwy* 
UK = wpoyvticfis KtffOKai. 
The pseudo-Ionic letters are cited from Hercher-Boissonade. 

For the study of later lonism Lukian's Astronomy has been regarded as equally 
genuine with the Syrian Goddess (see Allinson A. J. P. VII, 203 ff.). 

All Ionic inscriptions are quoted from the numbers of BechteVs collection; all 
other dialect inscriptions are cited by the numbering of C. D. I., except when 
another source is specially stated. The date of an inscription is frequently indi- 
cated by a Roman numeral followed by the letter C, t^. (V C) = fifth century. 

Wackemagers Dehnungsgesets and Johannes Schmidt's Piuralbtldungen der 
indogermanischen Neutra were not received until the printing of the above arti- 
cle had so far advanced that it was impossible to take cognizance of the views 
advocated therein. A few references have, however, been inserted. The second 
edition of Brugmann*s Griechische Grammatik reached me too late to permit any 
but a sporadic notice of modifications of views maintained in the first edition and 
referred to in the course of this paper. 

I desire to express my thanks to my colleague. Professor CoUitz, for his cour- 
tesy in looking over the proof-sheets of this paper. 
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II. — A New Source in Plutarch's Life of Cicero. 
By Dr. A. GUDEMAN, 

NEW YORK. 

Two modes ,of philological investigations have of recent years 
risen into high favor. The one, which may be termed the statistical 
method, consists in carefully and minutely examining the style of 
some Greek or Roman author, usually with a view to determine the 
chronology of his works or to settle questions regarding their authen- 
ticity. Dealing only with documentary evidence, this method pro- 
ceeds on perfectly safe lines, the only danger which it constantly 
incurs being a kind of irresistible tendency to sweeping inferences, 
based upon coincidences often, indeed, remarkable.^ The other 
method, that of " Source Researches, ^^ rests on no such firm foun- 
dation, the loss of the original sources being, in fact, the conditio sine 
qua non of its existence. The question with which this paper is 
concerned belongs to this latter category of philological inquiry and 
is more immediately confined to Plutarch's Life of Cicero, 

I need hardly expatiate upon the great difficulties necessarily 
involved in researches of this nature, a fact made emphatically 
apparent by the utter lack of unanimity so frequently displayed by 
scholars, in the concSisions at which they have arrived. The in- 
trinsic difficulty of the subject and an ever-present element of 
uncertainty, are, however, I conceive, not the only reasons for this 
deplorable state of affairs. It is also due, in no small measure, to 
the undeniable fact that philologists too often enter upon their task 
with preconceived opinions and without having previously ascertained 
their author's method and style of work by a diligent perusal of his 
writings, a demand perhaps never ^o frequently disregarded as in the 
case of Plutarch. 

He was a most voracious reader, with a keen, absorbing interest 

^ Cf. e^. DiUenberger (Hermes, XVI. p. 321 sqq.), Schanz (Hermes, XXI. 
439 sqq.), RiUer^ Untersuchungen liber Plato, Stuttgart, Kohlmann, 1888; Htis- 
sey. On the Verbs of Saying in Plato, Proceed, of Am. Ph. Ass. 1889; RoqueUe 
De Xenophontis vita. Diss. Regimont, 1 884. See also Zeller's criticisms, Arch. f. 
Gesch. d. Philos. II. p. 665, 676 sqq. 
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in every branch of human knowledge ; and it was his habit to take 
notes of what he read or heard, either with a view to the composition 
of some particular treatise, or perhaps merely for the sake of future 
reference and use. His erudition is encyclopaedic, and in his works he 
would draw freely upon this vast thesaurus of fact and anecdote, mar- 
shalling them into literary phalanxes, as would best suit his purpose. 

But, while the charactciristics and typical traits in Plutarch's bio- 
graphical writings are the direct result of his literary skill and his 
historical method,* influenced though they were by the limitations 
imposed upon him by nature, we can properly estimate the value 
of his biographies only by the authenticity of the sources consulted. 
Where these were few, he naturally followed the one that appeared 
to him the more copious and best adapted to his purpose. If, how- 
ever, the material at his disposal was as superabundant as was un- 
questionably the case in the Life of Cicero, he had to exercise his 
faculty of criticism and discrimination to no small extent if he desired, 
as he professedly did,* to give an impartial and truthful picture of 
his hero. To ascertain how near Plutarch came to realizing this cher- 
ished aim, unbiassed investigations into the sources whence he drew 
his information are absolutely necessary. The mere assumption of 
some one particular source, because of real or alleged coincidences 
between it and Plutarch's narrative, is quite gratuitous and unwarranted 
as long as the probability of some intermediate source remains, for 
Plutarch did not at all times have access to the original sources for 
the information which he imparts. He may well have taken, and in 
innumerable instances demonstrably did take, his facts at second hand, 
which does not, however, necessarily render the testimony given either 
worthless or even less in value, unless demonstrated to be so on other 
grounds. A quotation, therefore, from some author now lost, or a 
striking coincidence with some work still extant, does not necessarily 
imply that the writer had the original, from which the words are taken, 
before his eyes. 

To determine this, we must, in the first place, carefully inquire in 
each and every instance, whether other passages in Plutarch will war- 
rant us in ascribing to him a personal knowledge of the particular 

^ Alex. I sqq. (o(^€ yap itrropias ypd^fity AAA,i Biovs, etc.); Pericl. I, 7, 13; 
Timol. c. I; Cato Mai. c. 7;- Galba 2; Fab. Max. 16; Pomp. 8; Artaxerxes c. 8; 
Nicias i; Arat. i; Demct. i. 

' Thes. I; Cimon. 2; Cat. Min. 37; tie Herod, malig. c. 5; de gloria Athen. 
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work under discussion. If so, the further question arises, whether 
the two apparently similar accounts do not harbor discrepancies and 
differences of a nature that would make it impossible for us to believe 
that a writer, possessing the unquestioned ability of a Plutarch, can 
possibly have made use of certain portions of his " Quelle " and then 
suddenly have had recourse to some other authority, while completely 
overlooking or purposely ignoring an entirely different, though per- 
haps equally truthful version in the author ju5t abandoned by him. 
I may explain my meaning by an example. In Plut. Cic, VI. 15 sq. 'S. 
we read the following : 

*Eiri TwrTOL% ovv /Acya ^poviav cts ^^tafirp^ PolBl^wv ytkoiov ri Tra- 
Otiv ^rjo'i, ^wrvxitiv yap avBpl rdv €Tri<f>aviJiv <f>LX.to Sokovvti irtpl 
KjoLfiiraviav, iplaOaij rlva 8ij twv Trcirpay/xcVtov xnr avTOv \6yov €)(Ova'i *Pa>- 
fjuuoL Kol Ti ffypovowriv (U9 ovoparos koI So^t/s ru)V TrcTrpay/Aevcov avr^ rrfv 
ttoXjlv amway ipwCTrXrjKw^ rbv 8* ciwctv • " IIov yap ^s, w Kiicepiov, tov XP^ 
vov TOVTOV " ; TOTC pkv ow €$a$vprja'ai TravraTracriVt ci KaOdircp cis TrcXayos 
d;(avc9 T^ woXjlv ipirtfriav 6 irtpi avrov Xoyo9 ovScv cts 3o^av cttiSi/Xov 
verroLtjKCv K.T.X. 

As this anecdote is not found elsewhere, except in Cicero's speech 
pro Plancio (26, 63 sqq.), this oration has always been looked upon 
as the source of Plutarch. This assumption is, however, altogether 
erroneous, as will be readily admitted on comparing the passage just 
quoted with the original : 

" Vere me hercule hoc dicam : sic turn existimabam nihil homines aliud Romae 
nisi de quaestura mea loqui ; excogitati quidam erant a Siculis honores in me in- 
auditi, itaque hac spe decedebam ut mihi populum Romanum ultro omnia dela- 
turum putarem. At ego cum casu diebus iis itineris faciendi causa decedens e 
provincia Puteolos forte venissem, concidi paene, iudices, cum ex me quidam 
quaesisset quo die Romae exissem et num quidnam novi. Cui cum respondis- 
sem me e provincia decedere, * Etiam, me hercule,* inquit, * ut opinor ex Africa.* 
Huic ego iam stomachans fastidiose *Immo ex Sicilia' inquam. Timi quidam 
quasi qui omnia sciret, 'Quid? tu nescis hunc quaestorem Syracusis (!) fuisse.' " 

Now Plutarch was, as is well known, a passionate lover of anecdote, 
nor could any one tell a good story more delightfully than he ; and 
yet we are asked to believe that this clumsy and pointless account, 
differing also in essential details from the original, is the direct repro- 
duction of the exquisitely well- told story just quoted from Cicero J 
But if Plutarch can never have read this anecdote in Cicero himself, 
it certainly is no rash inference to maintain that he in all likelihood 
never read a line of this speech, let the alleged coincidences between 
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it and certain parts of the Greek narrative be what they will. The 
same may be predicated of the orations against Catiline which are 
generally supposed to have been known to Plutarch. Such simi- 
larity, however, as apparendy exists between the two accounts, is in 
no sense surprising, rather p)erfecdy natural, as it almost necessarily 
arises from both authors treating one and the same well-known his- 
torical occurrence. By a similar process of reasoning which seems 
never to have been tesorted to before, we are enabled to eliminate 
a number of other writings of Cicero commonly supposed to have 
been known to the Greek biographer. 

In the discussion of Plutarch's Roman Lives still another problem 
presents itself, which must at least be touched upon before we can 
enter upon the more immediate object of this paper. The question 
is simply this : Are we justified in attributing to Plutarch a sufficient 
knowledge of Latin that would have enabled him to read the innu- 
merable authors whom he expressly quotes?^ 

* C.Acilius, Rom. 21 ; M. Porcius CatOy Cato Maior (17 times), Comp. Arist. 
ct Cat. 5, QuacsL Rom. 49; L, Capurnius Piso, Xuma 21 ; C. Pannitds, Tib. 
Gracch. 4; Sempronius Tudi tanas, T. Flam. 14; Scipio Nasica, Aem. 15. 21; 
C, Gracchus, Tib. Gracch. 8; Pu/i/ius Pu/us, Mar. 28, Pomp. 37; Q. Lutatius 
CaitduSf Marius 25 sq.; Claudius (Quadrigarius?), Numa I (^v i^^xv XP^'^0> 
VaUrias Antias, Rom. 14, Numa 22, Flam. 18, de fort. Rom. lo; SaUus/ius, 
Lucull. 1 1. 33 ; comp. Lj's. et Sullae 3. Cicero — Letters : Pomp, 62 (= ad Att. 1. 1 2, 
3, cf. also ad fam. V. 2. 6) ; Cic. 24 (de Dem. ad Herodem et ad filium, de Gorgia 
ad filium et altera ad Pelopem Byzantium, cf. ad fam. XII. 16. 2; XVI. 21. 6); 
Cic, 35 (ad Caelium, cf. ad Att. XIV. 5. i; ad fam. II. ii); c. 36 (=ad Att. VIII. 
7. 2), c. 40, Praecept. ger. rep. 27 (= ad fam. IV. 13); Cic, c. 37 (sed cf. ad Att. 
VII. 17. 3). Orations: Crass. 13; Caes. 4; Cic. 24 (Philippics, cf. also c. 48, Ant. 
^« 9)» c. 35 (pro Murena, cf. also Cato 21; comp. Dem. et Cic. i); comp. Dem. 
et Cic. I (pro Caelio); Cic. 37 (pro Ligario), cf. c. 10-23 orations against Cati- 
lina. Other ivorks : Aem. c. 10 (= de divin. I. 46, 103; II. 40, 83); Cato Maior 
17; Flam. 18 (= de senect. 12, 42); Lucull. 42 (Academica); Crass. 13 (rcpl 
viraTc(af); Caes. 3, 54; Cic. 39 (laudatio Catonis); Cic. c. 40 (philosophical 
works). Cf. also Phoc. 3; C. Gracch. i (=de div. I. 56); Cato Min. c. 50; Cic. 
2; comp. Dem. et Cic. 2 (cedant arma togae, etc.). Tiro, Cic. 41, 49. Nepos^ 
comp. Pel. et Marc, i; Marc. 12, 30; Tib. Gracch. 21 ; Luc. 43. Brutus, Cic, 44, 
45; Brut. (13 times). Caesar, comp. Pel. et Marc. I; Pomp. 63; Caes. 2, 3, 22, 
54; Cato Min. 46, 52, 54; Cic. 39. Asinius Pollio, Caes. 46; Pomp. 72. Sulpi' 
cius Galba, Rom. 17. Tanusius Geminus, Caes. 22. Calpurnius Bibulus, BmL 
2, 13, 23. Volumnius, Brut. 48, 51. Munatius PufuSy Cato Min. 25, 36, 37. 
Livius, Cam. 5 (cf. Livy V. 21); Marc. 11, 30 (lib. XXVII. 27); comp. Marc. I 
(lib. XXVII. 2, 12); Flamin. 18; Cato Maior 17 (lib. XXXIX. 42); Flamin. 19 
(lib. XXXIX. 51); Sulla 6 (ex lib. LXXVII. deperdito); Lucull. 28, 31 (ex lib. 
LXXXXVIII. dcp.) ; Caes. 47 (ex lib. CXI. dep.), 63 (ex lib. CXVI. dep.) ; Q. R. 
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On the strength of a famous chapter in the Hfe of Demosthenes 
(c. 2), it has been answered in various ways. We are there told 
that he did not begin the study of Latin till late in life, and that he 
acquired a knowledge of the language by a method most unique and 
quite incredible, for " it was not so much by the knowledge of words 
that I came to the understanding of things, but by my experience of 
things, I was enabled to follow the meaning of words . . . and so 
in \!ci\% fifth book of my Parallel Lives, in giving an account of Dem. 
and Cicero, my comparisons of their natural dispositions and their 
characters will be formed upon their actions and lives as statesmen, 
and I shall not pretend to criticise their orations one against the 
other, to show which of the two was the more charming or the more 
powerful speaker. ..." 

If I rightly interpret this interesting passage, Plutarch does not 
wish to be understood as saying that he was unable to read Latin 
intelligently, for he distinctly implies the contrary ; but he simply 
tells us in his modest way that he did not sufficiently master the lan- 
guage of the Romans to constitute him a competent critic of the 
respective merits of Dem. and Cicero as orators, and I am persuaded 
that every reader will rise from the perusal of his works with the very 
strong impression that Plutarch certainly possessed a very fair ac- 
quaintance with Latin prose wTitings. But while this must be ad- 
mitted, it will be seen that the real problem is not whether Plu- 
tarch could read Latin authors, for such sources as he did consult 
in his Roman biographies were in any case written in that language^ 
but whether the information which he imparts was taken directly from 
the writers whom he expressly cites as his authorities, or if not quoted 
by name, as is but too often the case, may be reasonably supposed to 
point to some one particular work possibly accessible to him. The 
case of Plutarch's alleged indebtedness to Livy is a good instance. 
His name occurs some fourteen times in Plutarch, the quotations 
extending from book V, to book CXVL, not counting a number of 

25; de fort. Rom. 13 (Livy V. 37 sqq.). Varro, Q. R. 2, 4, 5, 14, 27, 90, loi, 105; 
Romul. 16. C OppiuSf Pomp. 10; Caes. 17. Q, Dellius^ Ant. 59. Corvinus, 
Brut. 40,42,45. C. Drusus, Tib. Gracch. 2. FengsUila, Q. R. 41; Crass. 4; 
Sylla 28 IP, Thrasea Paettts ex Munatio, Cato 25, 36]. Cluvius Rufus, Q. R. 107 ; 
Otho 3. Jul SecunduSy Otho 9. Augustus^ comp. Dem. et Cic. 3; Cic. 45; Brut. 
27, 41; Ant. 22, 68. Valerius Maximus, Marc. 12 (= V. 6); Brut. 53 (= IV. 6. 
5 K.); \VoLloi Tif wfiffcop, Av^p iaropiKhs'] Mar. 35. Empulus^ Brut. 2. 

^ Barring a few exceptions, such as the memoirs of LucuIIus and of Sulla, and 
Cicero's ^4fA>n:ifia rijs (hrareias, which were all written in Greek. 
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coincidences with this history, where Liv7 is not especially cited. 
I do not see how the apparently exhaustive knowledge of Livy here 
displayed can be accounted for except on the supposition that 
Plutarch actually read, to use the words of Martial (XIV. 190), 
" Livius ingens, quem raea non totum bibliotheca capit " ! But as 
this is an intrinsic improbability, and in as much as there is no 
evidence of an epitome of Livy existing in Plutarch's time, to which 
all his quotations might in that case be easily referred, we are 
forced to the conclusion that Livy was solely known to the Greek 
historian through the medium of other works which he consulted.* 
But if this is the conclusion which an unprejudiced inquiry must lead 
to, on the face of Livian passages yet extant^ the temerity of the 
attempt so constantly made to establish without the aid of strong 
collateral evidence^ an interdependence between Plutarch and such of 
Livy's books as are now unfortunately lost^ will be plainly apparent. 

Again, to take the case of Cicero^ we contend, that there is 
scarcely a passage quoted by Plutarch from this writer of a nature to 
necessitate the assumption of direct indebtedness, for nearly all of 
these references are either too vague or too general, if not actually 
contradictory, or the discrepancies too far counterbalance apparent 
coincidences, to be compatible with a personal acquaintance on 
Plutarch's part with the works apparently referred to. And then, 
does it not stand to reason that the biographer, when he had deter- 
mined to write up the great orator's life, would not, like a modem 
Drumann, have gone through the voluminous works of Cicero for his 
materials, even though every single work of his, thanks to the egre- 
gious vanity of the man,^ fairly teems with autobiographical detail. 

Of the orator's writings which were professedly autobiographical, 
the titles of five have come down to us, the vtrofivrjfm rrj^ virarcais 
(ad Att, I. 19, 10 ; I. 20, 6 ; IL i, i ; Plut. Caes. 8 ; Crass. 13 ; Cas- 
sius Dio 46, 21), the same in Latin prose {ad Att, I.e. ; cf. also 
Schol. Bob. p. 2 70, Or. ; " epistula ad Pompeium non mediocris ad 
instar voluminis scripta"), a poem de consulatii^ in three books 

^ This inference is confirmed by a comparison of the passages themselves. 
Thus, Plut. Cam. 5 sq. cannot well have been taken directly from Livy, notwith- 
standing the very direct reference found in our texts (Ak^vios or AiBtos 64 ^<ri). 
(T. also Plut. Marc. 30 with Livy XXVII. 28 (Ai&ios) and many others. 

^ What the poet Horace, in a famous passage (Sat. II. I, 35), said of Lucilios 
applies with equal force to Cicero : " qui velut fidis arcana sodalibus olim credc- 
bat libris . . . quo Bt ut omnis votiva pateat veluti descripta tabella vita senis." 
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(Urania, Minerva, Calliope) ,• a poem de temporibus suis {ad Quin- 
tum fratrem III. i, 24 ; III. 9), and finally a work usually designated 
as De consiUis suis Tcf. Asc. Pcd. p. 831 Or.; Cassius Dio 39, 10 
and perhaps alluded to in Plut. Crass, 13, ^ t4vi \6y<^ . . . outos /ack 
6 Xdyos littoBri ftxra. rrp^ dfi^oiv [Crassus and Caesar] rcXcvnyv. 
Charisius G, L. I. 146; Boeth. de inst mus. I. i. Identical with 
the 'AvcxSora so frequently mentioned in Cic. letters to Atticus II. 
6, 2; XIV. 14, 5, etc.). 

The four last were unquestionably not consulted by Plutarch ; the 
first has, however, been generally regarded as the principal source of 
the narrative of Catiline's conspiracy (ch. 10-23). It is not the 
object of this paper to enter upon a discussion of this question, about 
which quite a literature has already clustered,* nor am I disposed to 
deny that the Greek account may be based upon Cicero's inrofivrffm, 
but this concession does not necessarily involve the further admission 
of Plutarch's direc/ indebtedness, for the identical chapters of the 
xnrofiyfifm may well have been reproduced in Tiro's ^ exhaustive biog- 
raphy of his patron and friend, a work generally conceded to have 
constituted one of Plutarch's principal authorities ; and yet we are 
expected to believe that the moment he had reached this part of his 
narrative, he suddenly abandoned his author, taking recourse to the 
identical fountain whence Tiro himself drew all his information ! 

■ A few fragments still remain; cf. de div. I. 17-22. Two verses in this poem 
have gained considerable notoriety, owing to the frequent attacks made against 
them. Cedant arma togae^ etc. (Quint. IX. 4, 41 ; Plut. Comp. Cic. 2; also quoted 
by Cic. de off. I. 22, 77, in Pis. 30, and o fortunatam natam me consule Roman, 
cf. luv. X. 124). 

• Hetren, de fontibus, etc., Plutarchi, 1840, p. 133 sqq. /. G. Lagus, Plu- 
tarchus vitae Ciceronis scriptor, II. p. 71 sqq., Helsingfors, 1846. Sibinga^ De 
Plut in vita Cic. fontibus, etc.. Diss. Leyden, 1863 (pp. 47-143). IVeizsacker, 
lahrb. f. Phil, iii, p. 417 sqq. Besser, De coniurationes Catilin, Diss. Leipzig, 
1880. E. Schmidt^ De Cic. commentaris ... a Plut. in vita Cic. expresso LUbeck 
(Diss. lena) 1884. Thouret^ De Cicerone, Asinio Pollione, etc., Diss. Leipzig, 
1878 (= Leipz. Stud. I. 313 sqq.). K, Buresch, Comment, philol. in honorem 
Ribbeckii, Teubner, 1888, p. 219 sqq. 

1^ A phrase in Plut. Cic. c. 14, 10 s. seems, indeed, to point to a Latin source, 
for we there read * wpayftdrefy kcuvuv 4^iffi4yous.* But this is an evident transla- 
tion of the well-known Latin idiom, * rebus novis studere.* There is no parallel 
Greek passage, for the vturipuv wpayfidrw 4wt$ufie7y (itoitTv) to be found in 
Her. Lys. Thucyd. Isocr. is in no way analogous, though perhaps identical in 
thought, for the invariable use of the comparative constitutes the very essential 
difference between the two expressions. That the {nt6fivrifia of Cicero is not 
responsible for this Latinism is shown by Ep. ad Att. I. 19, 10. 
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These introductory remarks concerning the methodical lines, upon 
which source inquiries must proceed, if the results attained are to 
possess any validity at all, were deemed necessary (a fact which may 
possibly excuse their prolixity) for our present purpose. The ten- 
dency to rash inferences is the ever-present danger which can only 
be avoided by our approaching the subject " sine ira et studio," and 
by not allowing the " wish to be father to the thought." Our conclu- 
sions must be the outcome of cogent argumentation ; and if the frag- 
mentary state of our knowledge should at any point not yield any 
satisfactory results, if we can only, in the words of Cicero, " rivulos 
sectari fontes rerum non videre," then let us frankly say so, and not 
cover the weakness of our position (to wit, a recent paper on Plu- 
tarch's Cicero) by apodictic assertions and a profuse display of rhe- 
torical pyrotechnics. 

We have observed that Plutarch's acquaintance with Cicero's writ- 
ings was probably not so extensive as some scholars would have us 
believe. But even if this were not so, it would still be perfectly self- 
evident, from the vi^a before us, that the great orator's works did not 
constitute Plutarch's only source of information. I do not propose 
to enter upon the treatment of these sources here," but shall confine 
myself, for purposes of brevity no less than for the sake of clearness, 
to those portions of the Greek biography which deal with the per- 
sonal and literary side of Cicero, as distinct from the political. I 
shall, therefore, not discuss Plutarch's alleged indebtedness to Livy, 
Sallust, or Asinius Pollio ; for these writers, from the very nature of 
their histories, confined themselves to a more or less exhaustive nar- 
rative of Cicero's political activity, purely biographical detail being 
wholly beside the object they had in view. Nor, again, shall I inquire 
into the sources of Plutarch's account of the i/^a/A of Cicero. For 
this tragic episode, appealing as it did so strongly to the minds of 
men, was very frequently depicted by historians and often chosen as 
a theme of discussion by rhetoricians.^ The accounts possibly acces- 
sible to Plutarch were, consequently, so numerous that any attempt 
to determine his fans pnman'us, at least in the present fragmentary 
state of our knowledge, will necessarily be doomed to failure at the 
very outset. 

Of the monographical literature on Cicero, so far as known to us, 

" The author of this paper will shortly publish a critical edition of the Lives 
of Dem. and Cic, with a complete * source commentary,^ 
^ Cf. the famous VII. Suasoria of the elder Seneca. 
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which carefully recorded all purely biographical details, while in no 
way neglecting his political history, scholars have been well-nigh 
unanimous in assuming Tiro's Life of Cicero " as constituting one of 
the chief sources of Plutarch. This biography was unquestionably 
of the very greatest authenticity, for not only was this life-long friend 
of the orator and the editor of his priceless correspondence in posses- 
sion of absolutely all available material (cf Gellius VI. (VII.) 3, 8), 
but he was also enabled to record many incidents derived from their 
original fountain, the living lips of Cicero himself, as is again attested 
by a passage in Gellius IV. 10, 5 ; cf. also XV. 6, 2. ' ' 

There existed yet another biography of Cicero by a contempo- 
rary writer, which, strange to say, has never even been suggested as 
a possible source of Plutarch. I refer to the vita Ciceronis by Corne- 
lius Nepos, a, work which, if extant, cannot but have proved of the 
very greatest interest and value, for as the friend of Cicero and Pom- 
ponius Atticus, and himself possessed of a very profound knowledge 
of Roman history, he must have enjoyed most exceptional advantages 
and facilities for this task. For the solitary mention of this book, we 
are indebted to the following passage in Gellius N. A, XV. 28, i, 
which must be quoted in full, as it will engage our attention again : 

" Cornelius Nepos et rerum memoriae non indiligens et M. Ciceronis «/ fui 
maxima amicus famiiiaris fuit. Atque is tamen in Ubrorum primo quos de vita 
illius composuit errasse videtur cum eum scripsit tres et viginti annos natum pri- 
mum causam iudicii publici egisse Sextumque Roscium parricidii reum defen- 
disse. In qua re etiam Fenesiellam ^^ erasse Pedianus Asconius (no doubt in his 

^8 This work is mentioned twice by Plutarch himself (ch. 41, 49), also by Tad- 
tuSj Dial. 17, and Gellius IV. 10. 5; and from Asconius Pedianus in Milon, p. 49, 
Or., we glean the additional information that in his fourth book Tyro had not yet 
advanced beyond the Qodian episode ! This same writer was also the reputed 
author of a book, de iocis Ciceronis, to which Plutarch was possibly indebted for 
the numerous * bon-mots * of the orator found in the vita (cf. Quint. VI. 3, 5, 
" utinam Tiro hbertus eius aut aliquis qui squis fuit qui tres hac de re libros edidit, 
parcius dictorum numero indulsisset." Again, Quint. VIII. 6, 73, Ciceronis est 
in quodam ioculari libello). Also quoted, but as a genuine work, by Macrob. 
Saturn. II. I, 12, and Schol. Bob. in Sest. p. 309, Or. Another collection of 
Cicero's "facete dicta" was made by C. Trebonius, cf. Cic. ad fam. 15, 21, i sqq. 
1* We know next to nothing of the works of this accurate writer (according to 
Hieronymus, he died 19 a.d., a septuagenarian. Cf. Teuffel, R. L. § 259). 
From the passages from Asconius, however, quoted by Gellius, and from four 
others still extant (in Pis. p. i, in Mil. p. 32, in tog. cand. p. 85, 86), I should infer 
that F. had given a complete chronological table of Cicero's writings (in the " An- 
nalcs"?), perhaps with short exegetical notes; cf. Asconius in Pis. p. 5, Or. 
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lost commentary to that oration) animadvertit quod eum scripserit sexto vice- 
simo aetatis anno pro Sextio Roscio dixisse. Longior autem Nepotis quam Fene- 
stellae error est nisi quis vult in animum inducere Nepotem studio amoris ef 
amicitiae adductum ampHjicandae admirationis gratia quadriennium suppressisse 
ut M. Cicero orationem florentissimam dixisse pro Roscio admodum adulescens 
videretur." 

This accusation of partiality was probably occasioned by the apolo- 
getic and eulogistic character of Nepos' narrative, a supposition con- 
firmed by a fragment preserved in the so-called codex Gudianus 278 
(Peter, Fragm, hist Rom., p. 223)." 

It will have been observed that all the authors that have hith- 
erto been thought of as possible sources of Plutarch's Life of Cicero 
were either contemporary with the orator or very nearly so. It seems 
not to have occurred to any one that there are passages in this very 
Life that clearly and unmistakably point to a later origin, passages that 
can never have emanated from Tiro or Nepos or any other con- 
temporary writer possibly accessible to the Greek biographer ; or, in 
other words, it can be shown that Plutarch also consulted some one 
or more post-Augustan authorities. Having shown this to be true, 
beyond possible refutation, we shall proceed to prove that one of 
these sources, if, indeed, there were more, was no other than Sueto- 
nius Tranquillus in his vita Ciceronis, which formed, as is well known, 
a part of his famous work, De viris illustribus. 

In order, then, to prove the first proposition, that among t)ie sources 
of Plutarch} s Cicero there was also a post- Augustan writer, we take 
the closing paragraph of ch. 2, which reads as follows : 

"<c(u T4 #cat iroirjfmTiov ct4 irat^os avrov Stao-co^crai Hqvtuk FAavicos* 
iv rtrpofjufrpia ireiroirjfitvov. Upoiuiv 8c r<p XP^^ *^°-^ TrotxiXciircpov ajrrofuyoi 
rrjs irtpi ravra fjuovtrrj^ c3of cv ov fiovoy prfTiap iXXk kqjL iroiTfjrri^ apurm tlwai 
*FiafjuutaV' 'H fikv ovv Iwl rig p-qTopucg S6(a fi€)(pi vvv 3&a/Acvci Koartp 
ov piKpcs y€y€vrfp.€vrfq irtpl tov^ Xoyovs KOivoro/uas, rrp^ Sk Trotrjriiapf avrov, 
TToAAcov €iHf>vu)v ^TTiycvo/Aci/cuv wavTcimwiv SjcXcfj Kol aripjov lpp€iv avftfii- 

li " Cornelius Nepos in libro de historicis Latinis de laude Cideronis : non igno- 
rare debes, unum hoc genus Latinarum litteranim adhuc non modo non respon- 
dere (iraeciae sed omnino rude atque inchoatum morte Ciceronis relictum. Ille 
enim fuit unus, qui potuerit et etiam debuerit historiam digna voce pronuntiare, 
quippe qui oratoriam eloquentiam rudem a maioribus acceptam perpoliverit, philo- 
sophiam ante eum incomptam Latinam sua conformavit oratione (cf. Plut. Cic. 
40). ex quo dubito interitu eius utrum res publica an historia magis doleat." — 
** Locuples ac divina natura quo maiorem sui pareret admirationem ponderatiora> 
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That this piece of literary criticism is not the intellectual property 
of the biographer, as far as its essential details are concerned, will not, 
I am persuaded, be seriously denied by any student of Plutarch. He 
was at best but an indifferent judge, even of Greek verse, and of 
Roman poetry he does not seem to have even the slightest acquaint- 
ance, no mention being made by him of any Latin poet, throughout 
all the voluminous writings that have come down to us." 

Bui if this criticism is not Plutarch's own, it can only be attributed to 
some oxYiGx post' Angus tan author for the following reasons: In the first 
place, we draw attention to the words ft.€XP^ vvv Sta/iiva, and In, 8uurQ>- 
{cToi, which clearly indicate some contemporary source consulted by 
the biographer. In the second place, the very contents of the pas- 
sage under notice bear strong internal evidence of its post-Augustan 
origin, for the highly unfavorable verdict which is here passed upon 
the poetry of Cicero did not begin to be accepted till the second 

que sua essent beneBcia, neque uni omnia dare nee ninus cuiquam omnia voluit 
negare." 

^^ This may seem a rash statement to make in the face of the well-known 
mention of Horace in Lucull. ch. 39. This passage, however, is a most palpable 
interpolation ; so palpable, in fact, that I am astounded at its never having been 
taken for such before. A juxtaposition of both passages will make this clear : 

Hor. Episi, I. 6, 40 sqq, 
chlamydas, Lucullus, ut aiunt 
si posset centum scaenae praebere ro- 

gatus 
* qui possum tot?* ait, tamen et quaero 

et quot habebo, 
mittam? post paulo scribit sibi miiia 

quinqu€. 
esse domi chlamydum, /fzr/^/w vel tol^ 

leret omnis. 
exilis domus est ubi non et multa su- 

persunt 
et dominum fallunt et prosunt furibus. 



Irparriyov Z4 wort ^iKori' 
fiovfi4pov it9pi 04as Ka\ X^PV 
Tire ic6<rfiop alrtovfi4vov itop<pvpas X^^' 
fiiias iiX€Kplvaro aKt^/Atvos hv t^xVt 
S^uv, cTra fit^ 4ifi4pay'1ip^h7i<r€y avrht^ 
iw6irup 64otro, rod 6h 9Karov ipK4<retp 
^<rarrof , 4ic4Kfvffe KafitTy 81s roaa^ 
rat, e/f h ical ^Xcdricof A iroci|T^f 
iwiwf<p^rriK9P its oh pofii(€t wKovroy oZ 
fA^ rk itapopdfAtpa fcal KavBiyotrra itKmI' 
09a rav ^iyofi4tmp i<rri. 



The two versions are widely different, that of Plutarch containing a number of 
details that could not possibly have been suggested by the passage in Horace, 
and the " ^n^^nj/Ao " can only be made to correspond with the moral which the 
Latin poet gives to the story by the most liberal kind of interpretation. It is, 
moreover, very awkwardly and quite unexpectedly joined to the preceding. TTie 
anecdote is complete without it, as it is not given by Plutarch with any didactive 
purpose, as in the case of Horace. The words " e/f . . . 4<rri " simply represent 
the marginal gloss of some ancient reader, which subsequently crept into the text. 
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half of the first century of our era, as will be seen from the following 
passages : 

Seneca enc, controv, 3, praef. 8 : Ciceroncm eloquentia sua in carminibus desti- 
tuit. Seneca de ira III. 37, 5 : et Cicero si derideres carmina cius inimicus esset. 
Cf. also Cell. N. A. XII. 2 (Seneca frag, iii, H.). Tacitus Dial. 21 : fecenmt 
cnim et carmina et in bibliothecas retulenint non melius quam Cicero sed felicius 
quia illos fecisse pauciores sciunt. Quintil. XI. I, 24: in carminibus utinam 
pepercisset quae non desierunt carpere maligni. Martial II. 89, 3 : Carmina quod 
scribis Musis et ApoUine nullo | Laudari debes. Hoc Ciceronis babes. Juvenal 
X. 124: ridenda poemata. Cf. also vs. 122. Schol. Bob., p. 306 Or}'^ i Mani- 
fest um est amatorem poeticae rei Tullium fuisse quam vis ad oratoriam qua maxime 
praestitit non videatur in versibus par sui fuisse. 

Now all these authors are not only post-Augustan, but practically 
contemporary. There is no instance of an earher writer who spoke 
thus disparagingly of Cicero's poetical productions. This fact cannot 
be accidental. Again, we may safely assert that neither Nepos, nor 
Tiro, nor Varro would have handed down to posterity any such ver- 
dict, even if convinced of its truth. The only other author to whom 
we might be disposed to attribute a similar criticism is the impartial 
Fenestella (ti9 a.d.) ; but unfortunately, even if this were not a mere 
supposition, there is not the slightest evidence or probability of any 
kind that Plutarch ever read any of his works, although he quotes him 
three times (cf. note 2). 

Plutarch's indebtedness to some post- Augustan author having been 
thus demonstrated, we may now, resting on this firm foundation, pro- 
ceed to show that Suetonius' vita Ciceronis constituted one of these 
sources. 

To accomplish this object, we must briefly discuss the sources of 
Hieronymus and Sextus Aurelius Victor, 

The former of these need not occupy us very long, for if there is 
one thing recognized by scholars as an irrefutable fact, it is, that the 
items concerning Roman literature, found in Hieronymus' '^ additions 
to the Chronicon of Eusebius, are, up to a certain date, all taken from 
Suetonius Tranquillus, De viris illustribus, 

^^ This scholiast, although a Christian of the fifth century, is here quoted, be- 
cause he very largely Asconii " fontibus hortulos suos irrigavit." Cf. Afadwigy De 
Q. Asconio Pediano, etc. Kopenhagen, 1828, p. 142. 

18 Cf. his own preface, p. 3 Sch., and Mommsent Quellen der Chronik des H. 
Abh. der sachs Ges. d. W. 1850 (I. p. 669 sqq.). For his historical notices, H. is 
chiefly indebted to Eutropius, whose principal source was Livy. 
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Under the name of Sextus Aurelius Victor (an historian living in 
the time of Theodosius about the middle of the fourth century) 
there have come down to us, among other writings, two works 
entitled Caesares and De viris illustribus}^ Without attaching too 
much importance to the singular coincidence in the tides of these 
works with those of Suetonius^ which is in itself suggestive of inter- 
dependence, it may be sufficient to draw attention to the fact that 
the author of the Caesares demonstrably did draw very freely upon 
the Caesares of his great predecessor. The presumption, there- 
fore, is that the De viris illustribus of Suetonius was also well 
known to Victor. But whatever may have been the sources of the 
De viris illustribus, a question which could not be discussed in this 
place without far transgressing the limits imposed upon this paper, 
I contend, that, at least, as far as the life of Cicero is concerned 
(which constitutes chap. 8i of his work), he is resting upon the 
shoulders of Suetonius* vita Ciceronis, For not only is there a 
remarkable family likeness between chap. 8i *"and the lives of some of 
the Roman poets that have been justly attributed to Suetonius, how- 
ever diluted they may have been by subsequent accretions, but 
also because of certain parallelisms between Victor and Suetonius- 
Hieronymus. 



I. I Heron. Olymp, i68, 3 (2). 

Cicero Arpini nascitur matre Helvia, 
patre equestris ordinis ex regis Volsco^ 
rum genere. 



Sext, Aurcl, Vict, de vir. ill. 81. 

M. Tullius genere Arpinas patre 
equite Romano natus, genus a Tullo rege 
duxit; cf. also Sil. Ital. VIII. 404 sqq. 



!• I am perfectly well aware that the De viris illustribus has been assumed 
by many as having been falsely ascribed to this author, owing to its difference in 
style and treatment as compared with the Caesares. I do not, however, think 
that Opitz (Quaest. de S. A. V., Acta soc. phil. Lips. II. 2, p. 197-280) or Wolf" 
flin (Bursian, Jahresber., 1874, p. 790 sqq., also Rh. Mus. 29) or Haupt (De auct. 
de vir. ill. libr. quaest. histor. Diss. Wurzb. 1876) have proven their case, except to 
their own satisfaction, for not only does the De viris illustribus bear unmistakable 
traces of having been thoroughly epitomized f but we are not even certain but 
that the Caesares have been similarly dealt with, which, if true, would satisfac- 
torily explain the difference in style and treatment detected by Wolfflin and 
others. H. Hildesheimer De libro qui inscribitur de viris ill. etc. Berlin Diss., 
1880, has not been accessible to me. 

^ In its abundant use of participial constructions this chapter has perhaps 
retained a reflex of its original source, such constructions being very characteristic 
of Suetonius. 
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2. Hieron, Olymp, 175, i. 

Roscio contra Chrysogonum defenso 
Cicero Athenas secessit et inde post 
triennium Romam regreditur. 



Sext. Aurel. Vict, tU vir. ill. 81. 

Adolescens Rosciano iudicio eloqnen- 
tiam et libertatem suam adversus Sulla- 
nos ostendit ex quo veritus invidiam 
Athenas studiorum gratia petivit 



Hieron. Olymp. 184, 2^1= Aurel. Vict. 81 (Formiis). 

To these passages may also be added : Sue ton, p. 318, 4 R. (= StxL 
AureL Vict de vir. ill. 2) ; id. p. 319, 2 (= id. 3, 2) ; id. p. 320, 5 
(= id. 5, I, 7). 

We see, therefore, that the notices concerning Cicero to be found 
in Hieronymus are certainly based upon Suetonius* De viris illustri- 
bus, while those in Victor's vita may, without temerity, be attributed 
to the same source. 

Keeping these facts constantly in mind, we may now turn to the 
discussion of the third chapter in Plutarch's biography, a narrative, 
by the way, so perfectly uniform in color and so perfectly coherent, 
that we must needs attribute the entire passage under notice to one 
and the same source. 

'Ev Sc T^ XP^*^ Tovro) {i.e. when " ISvAAac iKpdTrf<T€ koI KoracrrairCy 
T4va XofiPdvciv €Bo$€v ^ 7roA.&9 ") Xpv<royovos dircXcv^cpos SuXAa irpocmy- 
yctXas Tivos ovaiav <U9 Ik 7rpoypa<^^s dvoi/oc^cWos avro^ iiavrjanro Bur)(tXj[«ay 
8pax/ia)v. *E7r£t Sk 'TtaaKioq 6 vios Kol K\rjpov6fjuoq tov TtOvrfKoroi ^yom- 
KTC4 Kol Trp^ ovauLV dTrcSciKwc TTCvnyicovTa koI &a#co(riW raXdvrwv o^Kray 
d(CaVj 0T€ SvAAas iXtyxofUvo^ ixo^€V€UV€ Koi ^Ltcqv TrarpoKTWUK tinjyt T<p 
'FwcTKiWy TOV Xpvaoyovov KaToaKevacravTos, iPorfiu S* ov8ct?, dAA* dwcrpc- 
irovTO TOV 2u\Xa r^v xaXtirorrriTa 3eSoiicorc9, ovt<j» ^ 8t* ipTffuav rev fia- 
paKiov r<tf KiKcpcovi Trpoo'^vyorros ol ^iXoc avfiTrapiapfiwv, co? ovk ^ 
avT^ Xafiirporipav avOi^ apx^iv irpo^ S6(av kripav ov Sk KaWiot yeytf- 
aofuvrjv. Ava^dfuvoq ow rrp^ (rwrjyopCoLV Ktu KaropBwra^ iOavfidxr&rj^ 
8c8&a>$ 8c TOV SvXXai/ dir € Si^ p. rj a €v cis ,t^v 'EXXdSo, &«unr€(pa$ 
\6yovj <tf9 TOV o'u>fiaT09 avr^ $€paw€{a^ ^op.(vov» 

This passage contains two errors. The first consists in the state- 
ment that the oration pro Roscio Amerino was the earliest speech of 
Cicero, whereas this distinction belongs to the o ratio pro Quinctio}^^ 
Now it so happens, that the single and solitary reference to Nepos 

*i Hieron. Olym. 184, 4, "Cicero ut quibusdam placet interficitor in Caietis" 
is an interpolation; cf. Alommsen, Hermes XXIV. p. 399. 

^^ • Cf., however, pro Quint. I. 4, " quod mihi consuemt in ceteris causis esse 
adiumento." 
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and Fenestella, as authorities on the life, or rather writings, of 
Cicero (in the passage of Gellius quoted above) was called forth 
by the existence of this very error. What then, it might be argued, 
could be more plausible than that Nepos (for Fenestella is out of the 
question) and not Suetonius, as we contend, was the source of Plu- 
tarch's information on this point. But this view, however plausible 
it may appear at first sight, must be altogether abandoned, because 
of the second error alluded to. ^^ Fearing the anger of Sulla, he left 
for Greece, giving out that the poor state of his health made his 
departure necessary." 

This statement flatly contradicts the facts of history, for so far 
from leaving Rome out of any dread of Sulla, Cicero actually re- 
mained in the city almost a year and a half before taking his trip to 
Greece, delivering in the mean time at least two speeches, one for 
L. Varenus (cf. Drumann, V. p. 245) and another in behalf of a 
woman of Arretium {ci, pro Caecina 33, 97, and ad Att. I. 19, 4). 

It must be perfectly evident that no such account can possibly 
have been found in Nepos ; but if so, Plutarch's source for this chap- 
ter which, as I was careful to point out, is of a perfectly homoge- 
neous character, must be sought elsewhere. Nor would Tiro or Varro 
or Fenestella, or any other writer of the time have been guilty of 
what is both an insult and a deliberate falsehood, even supposing all 
their writings to have been accessible to Plutarch, which they un- 
questionably were not. This calumny, in other words, and with it 
the entire passage, can only have proceeded from some post- Augus- 
tan writer, when a legendary halo had already formed about the 
historical individual, and many incidents in the great orator's life had 
become obscured by the lapse of time. This writer I contend was 
Suetonius P For singularly enough both of the errors just discussed 
reappear in but two other authors besides Plutarch, and in only two, 
and these are Hieronymus and Sextus Aurelius Victor, But inas- 
much as the fountain, whence these writers drew this rare piece of 

^ That we arc doing no injustice to Suttonius in ascribing to him the passage 
under discussion is clearly shown by a most remarkable parallelism found in Suei. 
Caes. 4 : " Ceterum compoiita seditioni civili Cornelium Dolabellam consularem et 
triumphalem repetundarum postulavit; absolutoque Rhodum secedere statuit et ad 
didinandam invidiam et ut per otium et requiem Apollonio Moloni clarissimo 
tunc dicendi magistro operam darct." All the circumstances here afford a per- 
fectly exact parallel to the narrative of Plutarch, and the motive given for the 
departure is as similar to the above as it is singularly false. 
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erroneous information was Suetonius, it "follows as the night the 
day " that he constituted the common source of all three. This 
conclusion, although irresistible, as it appears to me at least, receives 
additional emphatic confirmation from the fact that the statements 
under notice, apart from the circumstance that they are found but 
three times in all extant literature, are also demonstrably erroneous^ 
it being well known how much safer a clue to the detection of literary 
interdependence is frequently afforded by errors found in common 
than by coincidences in matteiB of fact, the treatment of the same 
subject often leading to a similarity in its presentation. 

In ch. I we seem to detect another instance, almost equally certaiiv 
of Plutarch's indebtedness to Suetonius : 

KiKCp<i>v(K & r^v ykv firjrtpa ktyoxxriv EA)9(av koI yvyfjvtvai, KoXta^ kouL 
P€fiiit}K€vaif irtpi 8c rcev trarpos ov^v ^v irvBi<T$ai fi€Tpiov. oi fikv yap hr 
Kvaif>€i<^^^ Tivl Kol y€V€<T0(U KoL TpatfurjvoA Tov avSpa Xcyovcrtv, oi 3* ccs 
TvXXov^Attiov dydyovai rrfv apxv*' tov yevovs PaaiXtwravra Xafiwpot^ 
iv OvakowTKois Kcu iroKtfiYfouvTa *Pu>/4atois ovk dSiWrcos K.r.X. 

The source of this passage cannot have been Nepos or Tiro, to the 
latter of whom it has been customary, by a sort of general consent, to 
relegate these purely biographical portions of Plutarch's vita. This 
is not only impossible on the face of its very contents, but is suffi- 
ciently indicated by the 01 /xcv . . . ol 8c. On the other hand, the 
passage under notice possesses the true co/or Suetonianus?^ 

But even allowing this inference to be of too subjective a nature 
to compel conviction, all doubt as to its truth is again dispelled by 
two passages in Hieronymus and Sextus Aurelius Victor. I must 
quote them again for the purpose of comparison with the Greek 
cited above. 

^* This same reproach is made by Calenus, an inveterate enemy of Cicero's 
(cf. ad Att. XI. 8, 2, etc.), in a scurrilous speech put into his mouth by Dio 46, 4. 
The genuine oration, to which we may add the invectives of Antony as in all 
probability containing similar imputations, were undoubtedly known to Suetonius, 
whereas Plutarch unquestionably read neither. 

28 H. T. Peck, Suetonius, Lives of the Caesars, Holt & Co., New York, 1889, 
p. X. : " He can only accumulate with patient industry a vast number of details, 
and set them before us in a mass, leaving us to arrange and weigh and discrimi- 
nate and judge as best we may. He is a gatherer of facts. . . . Nothing is too 
unpleasant, nothing too personal, to be left unrecorded. He pins a scandal and 
adds it to his collection, as a naturalist would a butterfly ; but at the same time 
he does not dwell upon these matters." 
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Hieron, (i.e. Suetonius) Olym. 168, 3 : Cicero Arpius nascitur 
matre Helvia^ patre equestris ordinis ex rege Volscorum genere, 

Victor de vir, ill, 81 — M. Tullius genere Arpinas patre equite 
Romano natus genus a Tullo ^ rege duxit, 

Plutarch's indebtedness to Suetonius* Life of Cicero having thus 
been demonstrated by the aid of Hieronyraus and Sextus Aurelius 
Victor, we are now at liberty to look for additional evidence, corrobo- 
rative of this indebtedness, and fortunately such passages are by no 
means lacking. 

At the end of ch. 4 we are told that Apollonius on hearing Cicero, 
his pupil, declaim in Greek, cried out in despair that now eloquence 
too, the only glory that still remained to Greece, would be transferred 
by him to Rome.* The story is intrinsically improbable. It is no- 
where alluded to by Cicero, certainly a very suspicious circumstance 
in his case, for he of all men would have been the least likely to have 
omitted to speak of it had it been true. Neither Valerius Maximus 
nor Gellius nor Macrobius nor any other writer of that stamp, in 
whose works we might reasonably expect to find so memorable an 
incident recorded, has any knowledge of it. There is, as a matter of 
feet, but one other author besides Plutarch who mentions it, and sin- 
gularly enough his name is Sextus Aurelius Victor, in the vita Cice- 
ronis so often quoted by me : " Molonem Graecum rhetorem turn 
disertissimum habuit qui flesse dicitur quod per hunc Graccia eto- 
quentiae laude privaretur"^ Relying on the strength of the evidence 
already presented, we will not, I am confident, hesitate about desig- 
nating Suetonius as the common source of Plutarch and Victor in 
this passage. 

I have previously taken occasion to prove that in ch. 2, 22 sq., in 
which the poetry of Cicero is unfavorably criticised, Plutarch had 

** The name of Cicero's mother is given only here and in Plut She is never 
alloded to by Cicero, the solitary other reference being Q. Cicero Ep. ad Tironem 
(ad fam. XVI. 26, 2) "et matrem nostram sic olim facere memini." 

* Cicero speaks of the antiquity of his family some three times: de leg. 11. i, 
3; Brut. 16, 32; Tusc. I. 16, 38 (Servius Tullius). 

* " 5i ftir, 2 Kue^ptiVf ivaipm ica2 $eutfid(w, rijs 8i 'EAAciSof olicrt(pt$ rifp r^xt^* 
6pAr A fA^wa r&v koXmv iifjup ^f Xe^vero ica) ravra 'Pttfudots 9tii aov wpoayy6fi€ya, 

^ It might be mentioned in passing that a very similar anecdote is related of 
yokM Reiuhiin and Argyropolus, whose lectures on Thucydides the German 
scholar took occasion to attend while an embassador to the court of Pope Alex. 
VI.; cf. Raumer^ Gesch. der Paedagogik, I. p. 95, 
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recourse to some post- Augustan source. The same is tnuLoi ch. 40, 
4-24, in which he treats of Cicero's great merits in enriching the 
Latin language by the coinage of new words, and then again reverts 
to his poetical efforts, I do not, however, contend for source-identity 
because of any belief that the later chapter bears any internal evidence 
of a post-Augustan origin, for it does not, but simply because there 
can be no possible doubt that ch. 40, on the very /ace of its contents^ 
is derived from the same fountain as ch. 2 ; and as this is necessarily 
post-Augustan and non-Tironian,^ it follows that ch. 40, 4-24, b so 
too. But of all post- Augustan writers possibly accessible to Plutarch, 
there is not one to whom passages of this literary character can with 
more justice be attributed than to Suetonius Tranquillus, whose pre- 
dilection on this point is well attested by innumerable examples. 
Adding to this the positive evidence already presented of Plutarch's 
indebtedness to Suetonius, the inference just made as to the source 
of ch. 2, 22 and ch. 40, 4-24, will be well-nigh irresistible. 

I have purposely reserved for the last the discussion of one other 
passage which is calculated "to give additional confirmation, if such, 
indeed, be needed, to the argument which I have been advocating in 
this paper. In ch. 44 the biographer narrates a dream of Cicero's 
which is practically and substantially identical with Cicero's dream 
concerning Augustus, as recorded by Suetonius (Aug. c. 94). Neither 
writer mentions his authority, the commentators on Suetonius are 
silent in regard to it, and the scholars who have written on the 
sources of the Greek vita attribute such passages to Tiro, in want of 
anything better, a proceeding, by the way, as easy as it is gratuitous. 
And yet the original source of this anecdote can be determined with 
singular accuracy from a passage of Tertullian de anima, c. 46 : " M. 
TuUius Cicero Augustum civilium turbinum cultorem de somnio narrat 
quod in vitcB illius commentariis conditum est." There is every prob- 
ability that this dream was also related in Suetonius' Life of Cicero^ 
which, if true, might well account for the succinct narrative of it in his 
Life of Augustus, . But if so, the question at once suggests itself, 
whether the vnofimifiaTa of Augustus constituted the common source 
of both Plutarch and Suetonius, or whether the latter author is again 
to be looked upon as the source of the former. Though not disposed 
categorically to assert what can never be fully substantiated by proof, 

^ That ch. 40 is not dependent upon Tiro's work, as has been almost unani- 
mously assumed by scholars, is plainly indicated by the &s ^aatv (line 12) and 
the A€7€Tai (line 1 8 Sint). 
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I am nevertheless very much inclmed to favor the second view ; for, 
although Plutarch quotes these Memoirs five times in all (see the list 
above) , there is but a very remote probability of his having ever read 
a single line of them, except at second hand, while Suetonius, on the 
contrary, is known to have made an extensive use of the emperor's 
autobiography.^ 

With this I close my paper, which I am only sorry to say is not 
nearly so carefully elaborated as I would like to have made it, if more 
time and space had been allotted to me. But be this as it may, its 
object will be more than accomplished if the philological jury, into 
whose hands the case is now given, should decide that the arguments 
adduced to prove that Suetonius* vita Ciceronis constituted one of the 
sources of Plutarch's life of the great Roman orator are at least for- 
midable enough to merit attention, if not absolutely convincing.* 

• * Among other passages possibly taken from Suetonius might be mentioned 
c. 5, 29, 12 sq.; 41, I, especially c. 24, and particularly some highly unfavorable 
criticisms of Cicero that are met with in Plutarch's life (omitting similar expres- 
sions in the narrative of the orator's political history, the sources of which were ' 
not discussed in this paper), for most of these are of so unfriendly a nature as to 
exclude Nepos, or Tiro as possible sources, their biographies being entirely eulo- 
gistic or apologetic. 

^ A possible chronological objection, which, if valid, would strike at the very 
root of my arguments, may be briefly discussed in a note, it being easily disposed 
of. Plutarch's Life of Cicero was written at a later date than his Life of Suila 
(cf. Michaelis de ordine vitarum parall. Plutarchi, Berlin, 1875, Weber, p. 1-39). 
Now, the latter happily furnishes us with a " terminus pust quem," for in ch. 21 
Plutarch, describing the battle of Orchomenus, fought in 85 B.C., adds that many 
relics of the dead were found in the neighboring marshes, ax^^ov irup diaucofftttp 
iarh Tijs fidxvf iK€iyiis itayryop6rttp. This brings us down to the year iij A,D. 
(cf. Holden, Plutarch's Sulla, p. xxiv.). The vita Ciceronis was consequently 
composed later than this date. 

Suetonius Tranquillus is generally supposed to have been bom about 75 A.D.; 
he was appointed magister epistolarum to Hadrian, probably in 119. He was, 
therefore, at the time of the composition of Plutarch's Cicero, some forty years old. 
There is consequently nothing to prevent us from supposing that his work, De 
viris iliustribus, or parts of it, had at that time long been published, there being 
absolutely no evidence to the contrary. Pliny the Younger, in a letter (V. 10) 
probably written in 105 a.d., begs S. to publish his voiumina. The Caesares are 
undoubtedly his latest, as they are his maturest, work. 
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APPENDIX. 

Sextii Aureui Victoris vitae Ciceronis [epitome] {de Viris 
lilusiribusj c. 81). 

Marcus Tullius Cicero genere Arpinas, patre equite Romano na- 
tus genus a Tito Tatio rege duxit.^ Adolescens Rosciano iudicio 
eloquentiam et libertatem suam adversus Sullanos ostendit ex quo 
veritus invidiam Athenas studiorum gratia petivit' ubi Antiochum 
Academicum philosophum studiose audivit.^ Inde eloquentiae gra- 
tia Asiam post Rhodum petiit * ubi Molonem Graecum rhetorem tum 
disertissimum magistrum habuit qui flesse dicitur quod per hunc 
Graecia eloquentiae laude privaretur.* Quaestor Siciliam habuit.* 
Praetor Ciliciam latrociniis liberavit/ Consul coniuratos capites 
punivit.' Mox invidia P. Clodii ® instinctuque Caesaris'*^ et Pompeii- 
quos dominationis suspectos eadem qua quondam Sullanos libertate 
perstrinxerat, sollicitatis Pisone et Gabinio ess. qui Macedoniam 
Syriamque provincias" in stipendium operae huius acceperant in 
exsilium " actus mox ipso referente Pompeio " rediit eumque civili 
bello secutus est." Quo victo veniam a Caesare ultro accepit " quo 
interfecto Augustum fovit.^*^ Antonium hostem indicavit.*' Et cum 
Triumviros se fecissent Caesar, Lepidus Antoniusque '^ concordia non 
aliter visa est inter eos iungi posse nisi Tullius necaretur ^* qui immis- 
sis ab Antonio percussoribus ^ cum forte Formiis quiesceret imminens 
exitium corvi ^* auspicio didicit et fugiens ^ occisus est. Caput ad 
Antonium relatum.^ 

1 Cf. Plut. Cic. c. I S. Hieron. I.e. " Cic. c. 33. 

« Plut. Cic. c. 3 Hieron. I.e. 1* Cie. c. 37. 

• Cie. e. 4, init. ^* Cie. c. 39. 

• Cic. e. 4, 24. " Cie. c. 40, 24. 

• Cic. e. 4, 26. ^^ Cic. c. 45, 30. 

• Cie. c. 6. w Cie. c. 46, 22. 
T Cie. c. 36, 14. w Cic. e. 46, 26. 
« Cic. e. 10-23. ^ Cic. e. 47, 48. 

• Cic. e. 28 sq. ** Cic. c. 47, etiam Val. Max. 19, 15 
^° Cie. c. 30, 30. [" cum enim in villa Caietana esset cor- 
^* Cic. c. 30, 25. vus in conspeetu eius hororum mansit."] 
w Cic. c. 31 sq. 22 Cic. c. 48, 49. 
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III. — Sex-denoting Nouns in American Languages, 

By albert S. GATSCHET, 
op the u. s. bureau of ethnology, washington, d. c. 

The most cursory consideration of the things in nature teaches us 
the fact, that there are liinng and lifeless objects in the world around 
us, that is, beings which spontaneously show signs of inward life, and 
objects deprived of the signs of life or appearing to be so. To reach 
such a degree of mental apperception our race had to pass through 
a long period of training and experience, and among rude and prim- 
itive nations the human mind has not reached this stage of logical 
perfection ; much less can this be said of the intelligence of the 
primordial man of many thousand years ago. The primordial man 
easily confounded actiotiy motion^ variation^ and change with life^ this 
being a natural consequence of the animism which then pervaded all 
himian understanding. Man at that remote period also confounded 
<:ause and effect with sequence in time, and both errors were the 
fruitful agencies which produced that wonderful maze of religious 
ideas, myths, and superstitions which are now being published in the 
literature of folk-lore. Objects like the wind, lightning, dew, or fog 
could then be regarded as animate as well as pearls, precious stones, 
and flowers, although we would now laugh at the idea that there is 
life in them. But primeval ideas like these still survive in the gender 
of some languages, part of which are spoken by the most cultured 
nations. 

But besides the above another distinction was received into the 
noun and other parts of speech. Man and the higher animals, as 
quadrupeds and birds, were known to be divided in two sexes, and an 
intimation of these was expressed in the grammatic forms of some 
languages. In the Aryan languages the majority of the lower animals 
and plants were also given a grammatic sex, but most other objects 
of nature were relegated into what is now called the neuter gender. 
In other languages, mainly of the agglutinative type, these were rele- 
gated into a large class of " inanimates." The large majority of all 
languages which are distinguishing gender in the noun, know of two 
genders only, and a number of tongues in all parts of the world know 
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nothing of any gender- or sex-distinction whatever/ some of these, 
as Neopersian, Lettish and English, having lost them in course of 
time. 

The personal pronoun is that part of speech in which the mascu- 
line sex is at first distinguished from the feminine by separate words 
or grammatic signs. From the personal pronoun this distinction 
gradually invades the possessive, reflective, demonstrative, interroga- 
tive and relative pronoun. Sex may be made distinct in the pronoun 
of one, but not of another dialect of the same linguistic family, a fact 
which I have observed in the Kalapuya family of Northwestern 
Oregon. Sex-distinction also exists in the third persons of the pro- 
nouns in some Iroquois dialects, but not in the Cherokee language, 
which is related to them. In Iroquois dialects the distinction between 
he and she extends to persons only, not to any of the animals. In 
the Timucua, once spoken in the Floridian peninsula, o, oqe is he, 
ya she ; but sex does not appear to be marked in any other manner 
in this language, which is so extremely rich in pronominal and verbal 
forms. 

From the personal and possessive pronoun sex-distinction passes 
into the verby which in agglutinative languages is nothing but a modi- 
fied noun. In the verb sex-distinction is less frequent than in the 
pronoun. Of American languages some Iroquois dialects have it in 
the third persons of the singular, dual and plural of the pronoun only ; 
in the eastern hemisphere the languages which present this feature 
most conspicuously are those of the Semitic stock. 

Distinction of sex in the noun. 

The noun proper or substantive and the adjective are the parts of 
speech in which sex-denoting affixes are most unfrequently met with. 
The majority of all tongues will resort to separate terms to indicate 
sex in human beings and animals, and place them in apposition to 
the noun either before or after it. In Maya dialects these sex-appo- 
sites have been ground down so as to represent mere prefixes ; ah- 
designates the male, but in fact means proprietor, possessor ; ish-, sh- 
represents the female sex, and originally referred to the reproduction 
of the species. Thus in the Maya of Yucatan mehen is son, ish- 
mehen daughter ; Ah-Pech man called Pech, Ish-Pech woman called 
Pech, To designate the sex of animals, this language uses other 

^ To avoid misapprehension, I call henceforth gender the categories of the 
animate and inanimate, sex those of the masculine and feminine. 
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terms : shibil-coh male puma, shibil signifying male. The Quiche 
language, closely related to Maya, furnishes such examples as : Tzi- 
quin, nom. pr. masc. " Bird '' — Sh-Tziquin, name of his wife ; zu 
flute^ ah-zu musician ; achih-mun male slave, ishok-mun y^-wa/^ slave, 
achih meaning male and ishok woman. 

But this is agglutination only ; affixes like these are not real, insep- 
arable grammatic marks to designate sex, but only terms used in 
forming compound nouns, just as we say she-fox for vixen. However, 
we find in several not sex-denoting American languages instances of 
metaphoric appellations of inanimate things referring to sexual dis- 
tinction. They show how deeply engrafted in the human mind is the 
tendency towards animism. Thus the Caddo name for Mississippi 
river is Bihat sdssin Mother of rivers, for sissin means mother as 
well as wife, and the name shows that that river is here symbolized 
as the " receiver of many rivers." In the Maskoki languages thumb 
is " mother of fingers " ; in Creek ingi itchki, in Chikasa ilbak-ishke, 
in Hitchiti llb-iki, the literal rendering of all these terms being " of 
one's fingers their mother." 

Sex-denoting affixes. 

What seems to be a genuine sex-denoting affix to the noun appears 
in one of the, South- American linguistic families of the northern part 
of that continent. This stock is commonly designated as Carib, but 
since this name has been used in an exceedingly vague and indistinct 
manner, it is preferable to call the dialects in which sex-denoting 
affixes have been studied, by their special names. 

Copying from Fr. Muller, Grundriss der Sprachwissenschaft, II, 
p. 324, the dialects in which this feature is observed are the Arowak 
and the Goajira, sex being indicated in adjectives and participles as 
well as in substantives. In Arowak we have : 

boy basabanti ; girl basabantu. 

little boy basabanti-kan ; little girl basabantu-kan. 

a good man tisati ; a good woman Usatu. 

loving (man) kansiti ; loving (woman) kansitu. 

dying (man) ahuduti ; dying (woman) ahudutu. 

child (male) elonti ; child (female) elontu. 

In the Goajira language, spoken north of the Gulf of Maracaibo, 
the -i of the masculine answers to a feminine in -e, as follows : 

merchant oikari ; fem. oikare. 

fisherman aplishaxori ; fem. aptishaxore. 
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good anashi ; fem. anase. 

dead autushi ; fem. autuse. 

little morsashi ; fem. morsase. 

sorry, trist, maxuaintshi ; fem. maxuainre. 

The language of the Kalinago or Caribs of the West Indies or 
Antillian islands is surviving upon a few islands only ; it is related to 
both dialects above mentioned, and shows the same sex-denoting 
suffixes as observed in Arowak (Mliller, ibid. p. 339) : 

a beautiful man iropo"ti ; a beautiful woman inipatu. 

beloved (man) ki"shi"ti ; beloved (woman) ki"shi"tu. 

murderer aparuti ; murderess aparutu. 

1 do not have the works of Father Breton before me, who is the 
chief authority upon this insular language ; but from the extracts in 
L. Adam, Examen Grammatical, p. 7 (1878), it appears that the 
personal and the possessive pronouns also differed according to the 
sex of the one speaking in the third person : 1-iem he does, t-iem 
she does ; 1-aku his eye, t-aku her eye. Moreover, the females among 
themselves spoke another language than the men, and though both 
languages were called Caribbean, Fr. MUller regards them as radi- 
cally distinct from each other. ^ 

The Taensa people, the existence of which is recorded in the 
annals from 1680 to 18 12, lived between Vicksburg and Natchez 
City on the west side of the Mississippi river, near the Tonikas, and 
about 1 7 14 removed to Mobile Bay. The grammar, vocabulary and 
poetic collection of the Taensa language, which was published in 
Paris in 1882, has been attacked in regard to its authenticity, and 
since the arguments brought forward against it have not convinced 
many scientists,^ I shall make mention of the curious system of sex- 
distinction which the grammar contains. This distinction occurs in 
the pronouns and in the substantive. The pronouns with sex-forms are 
thou wi, fem. wia ; he su, she sua ; ye wig, fem. wiag ; they sug, fem. 
suag. The interrogative pronoun wekmar, fem. wekmara who ? the 
emphatic and expletive forms of the personal pronoun all bear the 
marks of sex-distinction. When a masculine form corresponds to a 
feminine substantive, the ending of the latter is -a ; and this in some 
instances passes over into the adjective when this is used attributively. 

^ Cf. also Ober, Fred. A., Camps in the Caribbees. Boston, iSSo, pp. 100-ioj. 

2 Dr. D. G. Brinton, in American Antiquarian^ 1885, pp. 108-113; 275, 276; 
A. S. Gatschet, in Revue de Lins^uistigue of Paris, 1888, pp. 199-208, and several 
articles written by Lucien Adam and Julien Vinson. 
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The terminals -ao, -a-u indicate inanimate things, but nouns in -ao, 
-a-u are regarded as of the feminine sex. 

Tonika. 

The only sex-denoting language which I have had the opportunity 
to study on the spot is the Tonika or Ttinixka of Eastern Louisiana, 
discovered by me in the autumn of 1886. It proved to be a language 
heretofore unknown to science, and by its strange peculiarities de- 
serves to be carefully studied and compared with other languages, 
especially with those spoken in its nearest vicinity : the Nd'htchi, 
Shetimasha, Atdkapa and the sundry dialects of the wide-stretching 
Mask6ki family. 

In the pronoun, verb and noun this southern tongue distinguishes 
two sexes, the masculine and feminine; inanimate things belong 
either to one or the other of the two, and abstract nouns are chiefly 
or exclusively of the feminine class. If an inanimate order ever 
existed, it has been merged into the above two, as in the modem 
Romance languages the neuter has merged into the masculine. 

In the noun the maie sex is made distinct in the singular by the 
prefix uk- (u-), or by the suflfix -ku (-k", -xku, -^k, -k) ; in the plural 
by the prefix sik-, sig-, or by the suffixed pronoun sa'", sa'ma, h6 
sama. The female sex has a distinguishing mark in the prefix tik- 
(ti*h-, tig-, ti-, t-) or in the suffix -ktchi (-^tchi, -xtch, -ktch, -kts, 
-*htchi, -tch, -ts) in the singular number, while in the plural it has 
sin, si", si, h^ sin, he sinma, placed either before or after the noun to 
which they belong. 

All these affixes are either pronouns or of pronominal origin. 
They are frequently omitted where we expect to find them, and the 
masculine affixes much more so than those of the opposite sex. 

A partial iist of Pronouns is as follows : 

h^ku, h^k" this one, this ; fem. h^ktchi, h^'htch ; pi. h6 sa° ; h^ sin. 
h^ku and h^ktchi may also refer to inanimate things. 

Personal pronoun : 

1 sg. ima // emphatic S'mata" myself 

2 sg. ma thou (masc.) ha'ma (fem.) ; emphatic mdta", ha'mata". 

3 sg. <iwi he, ti'htchi she; emphatic <iwita", tl'htchita". 
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1 pi. Inima we ; emphatic Inimata" ourselves, 

2 pi. wlnima ye (masc), hinima (fem.); emphatic winimata", 
hlnimata". 

3 pi. sa'"ma, sa'° they (masc), slniraa, si** (fem.) ; emphatic 
sa'°mata°, fem. slnimata". 

Possessive pronoun : 

liik tongue^ ta liik the tongue, a tongue, tongue, 

1 sg. iluk my tongue. 

2 sg. wiluk thy tongue, fem. hlluk. 

3 sg. liluk his tongue, fem. tiluk her tongue. 

1 pi. i'"luk our tongues, 

2 pi. wi'°luk your tongues, fem. ht'"luk. 

3 pi. sUuk their tongues, fem. s!'°luk. 

The word ri house, provided with possessive prefixes, runs as 
follows : 

I sg. igri my house ; 2 sg. wigri, f. higri ; 3 sg. Tigri, f. tigri. 

I pi. iheri our house ; 2 pi. wiheri, f. hiheri ; 3 pi. slgri, f. si*hri. 

When ri house, which is of the feminine gender, stands in the 
plural, it becomes ri-sin houses, lit. " house-these " or " house-they,*' 
and the " conjugation " proceeds as follows : 

1 sg. Igrisin or ta rl'htinsin my houses. 

2 sg. wigrisin thy houses, fem. higrisin. 

3 sg, ligrisin his houses, tigrisin her houses. 

1 pi. ih^risin our houses. 

2 pi. wi'hrisin ^^wr houses, fem. hi*herisin. 

3 pi. slgrisin their houses, fem. sl*hrisin ; or ti n*tchi sin si'hri, 
lit. " the-women-their-houses." 

In following up a portion of the personal inflection of the verb, 
similar pronominal elements are found to occur. 

Present tense o/sdgu TO eat, declarative form ; 

1 sg. sdgukani / am eating. 

2 sg. sdguki ; fem. sdguka. 

3 sg. sagukiina, sdguku ; fem. sagiikati. 
indef. sagiikiti somebody is eating. 

1 du. sagind" we two are eating. 

2 du. saguwlna" ; fem. saguhlna". 

3 du. sagu-tina° ; fem. saguslna". 
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1 pi. sdgiti" and sAgiti we are eating, 

2 pi. sagdwiti ; fem. sagtihiti. 

3 pi. sagtikiti ; fem. sagiisiti. 

Although there is a dual in the verb, I have been unable to obtain 
a dual for the pronoun and substantive differing from the plural. 

Now let us see how these different signs of sex are applied in 
the Tonika sentence. Let us consider them separately, beginning 
with the : 

Masculine. 

kud tiixk" 6shka tAdshara the daws of a tittle bird; kud being 
masc, tti^ku or tii^k", tti^k little^ is of the same sex. 

h^ku nAxk like this man, or like this thing. 

ikont^ku liipui w^ran a-d^kinta my father-he (ikont^-ku) died, 
while I was hunting. 

kdn harl'a ta ri^ku (or td^ku, abbr.) ? how tall is this tree ? 

tdyani-shi-k" ri^^ mishti td sd-tek" ukp^ri the buffalo is stronger 
than the horse ; lit. " cattle-male-he strong more the horse-he him 
surpasses " : uk- is the masc. object-particle of the singular, referring 
here to the horse. 

t6ni sik*hdyi hibd-i^ta liip h6t* 6nta The old people in this village 
are all dead; lit. "people those-old in-there dead all are"; sik- 
being an instance of the masculine plural. 

Feminine. 

6ka niixtchi \ix little girl; lit. " child-woman-small " ; tti UttU need 
not take the fem. ending (tii'htchi) here, for the sex is already pointed 
at by niixtchi. 

td^kuri h^ktch im^'htini this fence is mine {Xk^^wn fence) . 

td ytinka'htch (or td yiinka) titik ma-it6ru a'ra a rope is crossing 
the creek ; lit. " the rope creek across is lying " ; if ytinka was masc, 
the verb would be u'ra. 

rd-axkini i'gatchik liipiti'htch I grew up when my mother was dead. 

igatchiktch ti'htch, B^luksi niixtchi, iknaxsha'ki my mother, a Beluxi 
woman, brought me (here). In these two examples tl'htch is added 
reverentially to the term my mother (i'gatchi) . 

ta tlraktch iriikati hiSriwi the cloth (or sheet) floats in the wind; 
lit. " the-she-cloth-she floats-she wind-in," ira cloth being preceded 
and followed by feminine affixes. 
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ta rixk^ku (or tarkeku, tdxkuk) hdria tdri'tch atdpara ihe tree is 
as tali as the house; lit. " the tree tall the house-she equals." 

t^xkuk hdria, tlgri ka'ha the tree is lower than the house; lit. "the 
tree tall, she-house is-not." 

t^xtchiksh MC\^ox2^i{^ full moon ; lit. "luminary she-round." 

Id-u td^tchiksh rlkeha, dxshukun td^tchiksh tikamlshti the moon is 
smaller than the sun ; lit. " night- luminary great-not, day-luminary 
her surpasses." 

td-ushi r6mana mishtik, ta mdkak tikp^ri water is heavier than oil ; 
lit. " water (for ta wi'hshi) heavy more, the oil her surpasses." 

ta wlshana md^kina mlshti h6tu si"p^ri this lake is deeper than all 
others ; lit. " the lake deep more all them (fem.) surpasses." 

yakanikd^tcha ki, Idho" tuk yakanikd^tcha if I come, J come early. 
Ldho" tuk " small morning" gives no indication of the feminine gender 
of Idhon, Idhoni. 

ta h^ri'htchi tchdima he seizes the canoe, 

tdru h^sin ra (or rata) these nuts are hard. 

ta niriwa'ka sin the cemeteries, 

h^ sin h6tu tlksa tch6haki she led all these dogs ; tiksa female dog, 
h^ sin these (fem. pi.), h6tu all. 

The demonstrative particle ta preceding many of the nouns can 
best be understood when we regard it as an article corresponding in 
most cases to our definite article the, and indicative of the singular 
and plural number of both sexes. 

These examples plainly show that there is a real sex-distinction in 
this language for animate beings as well as for inanimate things ; that 
the pronoun ku, k" is alwa>'s placed after its noun, adjective, or pro- 
noun to designate the masculine gender ; that the more frequent 
ti*h-, ti-, t- is placed before it to designate the feminine, but when it 
appears in the shape of ti'htch, -*htch, -ksh, -'tch is suffixed to it ; 
that in many instances the signs of either class are omitted altogether. 

The point which we have to examine next is, what objects or cate- 
gories of objects are assigned to the one or the other sex. For we 
find that the attribution of some sex to inanimate things must have 
started from the same mental acti\ity which has assigned to the sun 
a mile sex in the classic and a female in the Germanic languages, and 
to the iwiv^rt just the reverse, although there is nothing male or female 
to t>e perceived in either of the two celestial bodies. It was the 
some energy of the mind which caused primitive men to produce 
myths by personifyii^ the inanimate objects of nature observed 
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around them. The Tonika language is the more remarkable on this 
account^ because it is the only language heretofore discovered in 
America which divides all objects of creation into two great sex- 
categories. 

Of the adjectives the large majority appear to have a simple form, 
from which the masculine is derived by suffixing -ku, -xku, -k", the 
feminine by appending one of the aforementioned affixes. The 
adjective ni'hsara young forms neither of the two, as the sex is 
expressed by the noun accompanying this adjective or implied in 
it : 6ne ni*hsara boy, niix^chi ni'hsara^r/; lit. " man young," " woman 
young." 

We have the following instances : 



ta'° great, large masc 
Xix small, little 
k6ra" round 


. ta'ku, ta'gu 
tiixku, ttixk 
k6raku 


fem. ta"htchi 
ttixkush 
k6raktch 


mdU black 


m^liku 


m^liktchi 


mili red 


miliku 


mlliktchi 


r6wa white 


r6waku 


r6waktchi 


tdxkir smutty, dirty 

rcJUk^fat 

rix'sa spotted, dotted 


ti^X^irku 
mak^xku 
rix'saku 


tdxkiri'htch 
jnakd'htchi 
rlx'satch 



The sex of the substantive is not by any means always expressed 
in the adjective accompanying it, and this appears to be dictated 
either by the run of the sentence or be a matter of pure convenience. 
Thus we have tashkarixponi (fem.) r6wa white stocking, though t. is 
feminine; tlxshuma mika" or t. makd*htchi fat meat; tixshuma 
s^pi lean meat, instead of s^pi'htch. Especially the sign of the mas- 
culine is frequently omitted. 

Of the Terms of relationship, which correspond to each other in 
both sexes, many appear in this language with the sexual affixes 
appended, and are always connected with their possessive prefixes 
my, his, her, just like the parts of the human and animal body : 

6*hkutuhuk my son, ^'hkutuhuktch(i) my daughter, 

^Xkutu wilik my step-son, ^xkutu wiliktch my step-daughter. 

Ixtchaku my grandfather, ixtchaktch my grandmother. 

6tuku mashiku my father-in-law, 6tuku mashl'htchi my mother-in- 
law. Thus m the formation of the degrees of relationship we per- 
ceive a close analogy with the sex-distinction in adjectives. 
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Terms designating maU persons ^ their occupations, employments, 
generally show no affix designating sex, or if they do, it is -ku, -k\ 
Terms descriptive of women, their occupations, etc., have either no 
affix, or ti'h-, -'htchi or some other of the above-mentioned feminine 
affixes. 

Quadrupeds and birds (kiia) are of the masculine gender, unless 
the female sex is pointed out by a noun standing appositively. There 
is no word in the language corresponding exactly to our term 
animal, unless it should be contained in sd", which now means dog; 
sd ta'° horse would then be " large animal." Examples : yinish 
cattle y ydnish kdxshi buffalo, pa'ha si" wolf, tchiila fox, yd, l-a deer, 
ydta" elk, lit. " large deer,** niixki beaver, rushtd" rabbit, rushtd" ta'" 
sheep, lit. " large rabbit,** iyushala opossum and woodrat, kiwa weasel, 
iyuta hog, mlnu cat, hixku mouse; kiia tii bird (lit. "small bird*'), ktia 
Mx and tti^ku humming-bird, ktia mili cardinal, ^la, ala buzzard, y^'hta 
ta" turkey, shimi pigeon ; but 2t';(ka crow is represented to be a femi- 
nine. 

The lower animals, as amphibians, reptiles, fish, insects and mol- 
lusks, appear to be considered as of the masculine gender : kb^ku 
turtle, k6'hsuki crab^ nd-ara" snake, na'ra" ta'" rattlesnake, viz. " snake 
large,** nlni fish, a'ya fly, l-unari salmon, 6maxka alligator, sutd^shu 
grasshopper, shiri^ka ant, lijpiran chamaeleon, ndmi louse, shila pa'^ka 
bedbug, lit. " fat beast,** ke bee, ke mirka, mi^'ka wasp, ke wista honey, 
taklrka mollusk, lixshik shell. The generic term for all the smaller 
animals is shlla or shlla tii, which the French Creoles call " le petit 
b^tail,** and is of the male sex. The term for frog, udsh^x^> ^ 
said to be feminine. 

Plants, trees, bushes and weeds are of the masculine sex also, 
and rlxku tree and 7vood is masc. as well. The terra for plant, tdpa 
and tdpaktch, is fem. and means " what grows ** or " is planted " ; 
tapdkani I plant. Examples of plants, all masculine, are as follows : 
rlxku sdnu pacan-tree, and sknn paean- nut, ti*hshpa white oak, ri^^^u 
kiru peach-tree, rdyi mulberry- tree, yiigmoxku herb, grass, weed; erd, 
rd tobacco, yita batate, sweet potato, shiilik 6taka melon, shijxka 
pumpkin. 

Of rocks, stones and minerals the following are masculine : shi^ka 
stone, rock, flint-stone ; hd^tchu salt, Id^spi, ld*spi metal, iron, ndxta 
bluff on a river, etc. 

The celestial bodies and the divisions of time are considered femi- 
nine by these Indians, as is also hdliktch, abbrev. hdli, hdl earth, and 
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its derivatives, perhaps because the personified Earth is regarded as 
the mother of all beings. 

We mention the following instances : tdxtchiksh, abbr. tdxtchi 
" luminary " and sun ; ^xshukun t. sun, lit. " day-luminary " ; 14-u t. 
moon, lit. "night-luminary"; tdxtchi tipuld star; Idhoni morning, 
te'hkalug^ki noon, toh6nagi afternoon, lA-aki, la'ki ei^ening, tihika 
summer and year; tihika tti spring, lit. " little summer*" ; tdxsaba 
winter, t^xsaba X.<x autumn, lit. " little winter " ; niina heat, ytipa^ta 
the cold, alutApa" harvest also belong to the feminine order. Among 
the derivatives and compounds of JiAh earth we have : haliipish 
mud, hdli-siman brick, lit. " earth baked " ; halii'hta sole. But the 
term hal-ukini village, district, lit. " placed upon the earth," is 
masculine. 

The points of the compels are derivatives of verbs or nouns, and all 
of the feminine sex: t^x^^pash north, lit. "cold"; tdxtchi pika- 
tish east, tlhikash south, l^katish west, lit. "loss (of the sun)." 

Some other objects of nature are of the feminine order also: 
wl'hshi water, liquid becomes tA-ush(i) when the article ta is placed 
before it : td-ush mlli river, lit. " red water " ; hd^pushi ashes, ontd- 
tish milk, t6ra ice, toratini hoarfrost, yd^ku vegetable poison, shl^tika 
venom, t^lia and t^lia'htch shadoiv and soul, also reflection on the 
water. The term yl pain, invisible sickness is feminine, and hence all 
names of diseases are of the same gender : ini yi toothache, e'htiniyu 
yi heart disease, tdshki- nipa diarrhoea, Yiiri visible sickness is of the 
same sex. 

Abstract nouns are all considered as of the female sex, for they are 
feminine adjectives made into substantives : kdxshi true and truth, 
reality ; y\^'C\i\,c!ti force, strength, from rlxki strong; taxkiritchi /////, 
from tdxkir dirty ; ndka war, battle is masculine and appears to be 
considered as a concrete, not as an abstract noun. 

The names for the parts of the human and animal body and of 
plants are about equally divided between the two sexes. 

Of masculine nouns we have : Ini my tooth, ^ruk my neck, I'hs- 
tuksuk my eye, iri'hshi my nose, inishi my breast, ^'htuka my shoulder, 
i'hkeni my hand, i. Idbu my right hand, lit. " good hand," eyuma'ra 
my wriit^ hajiliiHi fisif uyu" bowci^^ ilik.Lshi my haif\ ta^^ki /fone, Ishki 
my pifftewrs, t%%hk^ my foot, ^nA 6'h^hka sfaik and root of plant, 
ytxt^ feather^ plumage^ 6xsa /i/;/ of animal, axkatini pimpic. 

Of ft* mini lie mmns there are : Thkin tlrwash my fin\;^r-niui^ e'htiniyu 
my hearty €\mm my head ^ itd^kishi my sktn (and bark uf plants), 
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61i'hka and 6Iika*htch my liver ^ td-idshayf^j^, meat^ 6yu and ^yu'htch 
my arm, 6pushka lung, tchdra toe, tdysu grain, seed. Hi nut. 

Natural objects classed into the masculine order of inanimates are 
as follows : 6shku rain, ^shku rahini thunder, t6a snow, h6xka hole, 
4yi, &'ijire, h6ri wind, ta hiiri ku the wind blows, apdru shy and clear 
shy ; hi*hshuka dew appears to be of both sexes. 

Manufactured objects are thought to belong to both sexes, but the 
number of those belonging to the feminine possibly prevails over 
that of the opposite sex. 

Masculines are : hassd" saw, p61u'hki bottle, tak^x^i hey, tira tdruhi 
clothes-brush, tandha" back (of chair), k6n ktirini drum, lit. "noise 
to assemble," tchiihi cushion, pillow, 4yi wotchiira chimney, h^yutana 
bed, ta p6xku bed-cover, k6ti lodgement, wiixku hat, rl iwahan doorway. 

Feminines are: wishkatdhi bow, lit. "bow with cord"; r6hina 
book, paper, newspaper, etc., from r6wa white ; Ira clothe clothing, 
garment, lishik spoon, skdlaxk shilling, from Span, escalino ; l^x^i 
ta ^yu beads, hi'hturak tdra" spider-web, yiinka and yiinka'htch rope, 
ri house, lodge, rl V^\ floor, rl p6kuni roof, thatch. 

Readers perusing this long list of nouns will obviously notice that 
some of these terms have lost such endings as -i or -u, and that others 
have a long and an abbreviated form used simultaneously. There 
are whole categories of nouns which distinctly belong to one gram- 
matic sex only, like the names for the points of the compass, all of 
which are feminine exclusively, and moreover end in -sh throughout 
But outside of the terminals of sex, -ku and -ktchi, with their phono- 
logic alterations, no suffix can be found which gives an indication of 
sex by itself, as we observe it, eg, with Latin -/ox and German -heit. 



The problem now confronts us : do we have in the Tonika language 
a division of nouns into an animate or vitalistic and an inanimate or 
non-vitalistic class, or a real sex-division into male and female nouns ? 
To this I reply : 

Had the originators of the gender-system embodied in Tonika 
started from the purpose of separating the objects showing life from 
those of the inanimate world, they would not have placed animals, 
plants, minerals, many objects of nature and the body's organs into 
the same class. Neither would they have done this, if they desired to 
distinguish the noble from the ignoble (whatsoever this distinction 
may amount to in an Indian's mind), the active from the non-active, 
or the organic from the inorganic, a conception which could hardly 
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originate in minds untrained in natural science. That the feminine 
sex contains, or originally embraced, only such terms which describe 
objects hidden within others, or not on the surface, or enclosing 
other objects, and abstract ideas, is a theory agreeing with many 
terms of the list, but not with all the facts on hand, and has therefore 
to be discarded. 

The best we can do in our present state of knowledge is to assume 
that the early Tonikas started from the two sexes observed among 
men and animals, and found in all the other objects of nature, and in 
abstract ideas, some fancied analogy to males and females, and thus 
classified their nouns. 
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IV. — Metrical Observations on a Northumbrianized Version 
of the Old English Judith} 

By albert S. COOK, 

PROFESSOR IN YALE UNIVERSITY. 

The attempt to restore a poem to the dialect in which it was 
originally written, and from which it is supposed to have been after- 
wards transcribed, is not wholly unprecedented. R. Payne Knight 
undertook this for Homer in his Carmina Homerica, Ilias et Odyssea, 
1820, and has been followed in our day by Fick (Die homerische 
Odyssee, 1883 ; Die homerische Ilias, 1886). A similar endeavor 
to reconstruct the original strophic form of Beowulf was made a few 
years ago by Moller (Das Altenglische Volksepos in der ursprling- 
lichen strophischen Form, 1883). It is needless to specify the 
services which such a version, if properly made, is capable of render- 
ing to scholarship. For our purpose it will be preferable to measure 
the results which, in the subjoined text, have been obtained on the 
basis of phonology and inflexion alone, by subjecting them to the 
independent test of prosody. The metrical laws of Old English have 
at length been made out with sufficient accuracy (Sievers, Zur Rhyth- 
mik des Germanischen Alliterationsverses, in Paul und Braune*s 
Beitrage, Bd. X), and have been applied to our poem by Karl Luick 
(Paul und Braune's Beitrage, XI 470-492 ; cf. my new edition of 
Judith, pp. Iv-lxxi). Assuming that these are well known, I will at 
once proceed to record the metrical observations on the Northum- 
brianized version of Judith, which may be easily verified by any student 
for himself. 

1. In the vast majority of hemistichs the metre remains entirely 
unchanged. 

2. The metrical necessity for the syncope of middle vowels in the 
cases established by Sievers (PB. X 459 ff.) is fully confirmed by 
many instances in our version. Thus, ^adgo, 35'; m6dga, 52**; 

1 The text of the Northumbrian version accompanied this paper, but, to save 
space, is omitted here. It may be readily found by referring to the second revised 
and enlarged edition of the Judith, published by D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 
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Mlge, 56**; haetJna, 98**; hae«na, iio»; hilga, 160**; haSCnes, 179'; 
hAlga, 203**. 

3. In other instances the metre is rendered more regular by the 
substitution of vowels long by position for the short vowels of the 
manuscript ; in other words, a proper iambic, trochaic, dactylic, or 
other rhythm, with a long vowel to bear the ictus, takes the place of 
a kind of logacedic rhythm, in which two short vowels stand, by 
resolution, in the place of the single long one. Thus, for example, 
snotra (snottra?), 55*, becomes a trochee; beadw-, 175**, becomes, 
instead of beadu-, the end of a foot anapaestic in its general char- 
acter ; niol-, 113', becomes the long syllable of an anapaest ; salwig-, 
211*, becomes a trochee; beadwe, 213', cwicra, 235', 324', -fraetwad, 
329**, -feCra, 210**, are all trochees. The loss of the final e in the 
first element of certain compounds has a similar effect : thus hyg-, 
131*, becomes a monosyllabic foot, and sig-, 295% the long syllable 
of an anapaest. In like manner, the first syllable of h^rpatS, 303**, 
in the ordinary version, must be considered as long by Sweet, who 
otherwise would naturally have emended it to h^re-, as phonological 
law has required in the Northumbrian version. Another example of 
hyg- is found in 303*, where it forms the first syllable of a foot having 
the form j1 :i x. Hypesaex, 328', is doubtful; perhaps hup- should 
remain. 

4. The dropping of final e in the pronouns hir and Caer has a 
similar effect upon the metre. Feet are shortened, with advantage 
to the regularity of the metre, in 99^ 123**, 124**, 130**, 149% 149**, 
i67% 175^ 286^ 327', 335^ 341'*; in the anacrusis, 5**. Hir appears 
to be sometimes long, and sometimes short ; it is long in 5**, 99^ 
335^ short in I23^ 130s 149% i75». 

5. The change in the form of a verb converts a trochee to a cyclic 
dactyl in 9*, 11*, a first paeon to a dactyl in 278*, and increases the 
number of unstressed syllables by one in the first foot of 1 1 7** : ne 
tJorfetJ h^ hopiga n6, like Be6w. 392 (PB. X 239), «aet h^ ^ower 
aedelu can, and Be6w. 12 13, h^ fore tJaem werede spraec. 

6. In 324** and 325**, an anapaest followed by an iambus becomes 
anapaest + anapaest, which is a common form (PB. X 240). 

7. The substitution of plur. flondas for f^d does not seem to 
cause a transgression of metrical law. Thus, in 320**, flondas ofer- 
wunnen resembles the cases under 1 1 in PB. X 230, and stands or 
falls with them; flondas sindon iuera, 195'*, would be admissible on 
the same terms, were it not that Iuera is a trisyllable ; but perhaps 
we should be justified in reading iura. 
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8. In one instance, double trochee changes to the type -^ x | ^ ::- x : 
bord and br4d swordas, 318*. Whether sclrm^led swordas, 230*, of 
the form _il — x | ^ x, can be allowed to stand, I leave for others to 
c^ete^mine ; it is found exceptionally in the first hemistich (PB. 
X 310), but apparently not in the second. 

9. The rime is often unaffected by the phonetic changes under- 
gone by both riming words. Thus hiorde : gestiorde is as good a 
rime as hyrde : gest^rde, 60 ; so n^asa : forl^asa, 63. In other cases 
the rime is actually improved, as in -raeste : -hlseste, 36 ; fl^g- : f(^g-, 
47 ; swira : swima, 106. In line 2 the conversion of funde to fand 
destroys the rime, byt of this we shall speak under a subsequent 
head. 

10. Hiatus is more frequent, through the loss of final «, though 
this is a matter of no importance in Old English prosody. Examples 
occur in I5^ I8^ 42^ 64% II4^ I20^ 154% 243% 348\ 

1 1. Alliteration is destroyed by the substitution of ge^ad for gegin 
in lines 140 and 219. Could Northumbrian poetry have had its 
peculiar form, differing from that of prose ? 

12. Metre is apparently destroyed in three cases, 132**, 135^ and 
272'. A stressed short syllable is inadmissible in t$Qna and h^re of 
the final foot, and similarly the first syllable of tSolende should be 
long. We may conceive of the latter as possible by means of 
secondary lengthening, but ^Qna and h^re can only be emended for 
metrical purposes in the manner actually adopted by the manuscript 
text. H^rige could easily be restored in the Northumbrian version 
on the analogy of other forms (cf. 1. 294), but ^anonne (Sanonc, 
tSQnane) must have been coined for prosodical reasons. One is 
inclined to assume a similar coinage or adaptation in the case of 
funde (9, above) . Tru6, it is common in West Saxon prose (Cosijn, 
Altwestschsische Grammatik, II § 84), yet its adoption may have 
been determined or influenced by poetic considerations in the first 
place. As it stands, this line is hopelessly unmetrical, and could not 
be restored except by replacing fiinde. 
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V. — Notes on the Vocalism of Late West Saxon, 
By albert S. COOK, 

PROFESSOR IN YALE UNIVERSITY. 

'The phonological study of iElfric*s Homilies, recently made by 
my friend and pupil, Mr. Frank Fischer, has rendered it somewhat 
easier to survey the vocalism of the most important of Late West 
Saxon authors. As this paper has not been fully published at the 
date of the present writing (it is included in No. 2, Vol. IV of 
the Publications of the Modem Language Association), a synopsis 
of the chief results of the investigation may be welcome. This 
synopsis will accordingly be presented in the most summary form, 
with references, whenever necessary, to the Sievers-Cook Old Eng- 
lish Grammar, second edition. 

1. Where EWS. sometimes has a before /-|-cons., iElfric always 
has the breaking ea, 

2. Where EWS. fluctuates between a and o before nasals (Gr. 65), 
iElfric always has a. 

3. The umlaut variation in the past participle of certain strong 
verbs (Gr. 50. 2) is not found in -^Ifric. In these cases the vowel 
is always a, 

4. Ecthlipsis of g, with lengthening of the preceding vowel, takes 
place wherever possible before </, 5, and n (Gr. 214. 3 and Note 3). 

5. Palatal g shows a similar tendency toward vocalization and 
disappearance in such forms as daeig-, laeig, maeig, maeig«, aeig, 
mseig-, maeiC, 3eig, weig, seigC. 

6. In iClfric there are no />, le, to, io, as, ce, 

7. In 25 words of the Homilies, Vol. i, / occurs for j^, the /-umlaut 
of Uy chiefly before palatals and nasal combinations. In 9 stems 
/ occurs for jJ, the /-umlaut of 1^. 

8. EWS. ie (from various sources) is represented in ^Ifric now 
by /, now by^, with a decided preponderance in favor oiy. Excep- 
tional are cwelm- 72. 11, eltsta 24. 7, gerela 296. 4, gest- 30. 14, 
-welm 382. 13. 

9. EWS. U is similarly represented by / and y, with a like pre- 
ponderance in favor of 7. Exceptions are few in flavor of ^, 6 in all. 
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10. Palatal umlaut is common, but that by a preceding palatal 
has been noted only in the word sc^p, for sc^ap. 

11. The influence of w upon following eo, to is noticeable, pro- 
ducing u, y, 

12. 6^-umlaut fails to occur in metod, werod. 

13. Secondary lengthening of all the vowels is frequent, if Thorpe's 
edition is to be trusted. 

14. Peculiar or exceptional forms are : naecednysse 392. 8; 
llchomlice 142. 7, daeghwomlice 408. 6, ungesome 478. 25, worom 
236. 31; ardlice 78. 19; galdrum 474. 21; gewarnast 6. 28; 
ymesene 418. 22; embe 36. 10, ymbrene (for -ryne) 102. 27; fir 
132. 25 ; hr^aw 380. 34; sinu (sina) 236. 21 ; cynnestran 352. 27, 
understynt 158. 35 ; bewyptS 84. 29 ; waelhr^aw 606. i ; always 
hratJe, never hraeSe. Besides, there is a large number of more or 
less completely Anglicized Latin words, of which aspide 486. 35, 
Chaldeisc 570. 10, manna 76. 16, cherubim 10. 14, Ebreisc 24. 11, 
Perscisc 518. 17, Medas 454. 12, Judeisc 48. 19, cyrographum 300. 5 
are not found in the index to Pogatscher's Lautlehre der Griechi- 
schen, Lateinischen und Romanischen Lehnworte im Altenglischen 
(Strassburg and London, 1888). 

Many other interesting particulars, together with the full proof of 
the statements here made, may be found in the monograph itself, 
which is therefore heartily recommended to professional students of 
Old English. 
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MEMBERS IN ATTENDANCE AT THE TWENTY-FIRST 
ANNUAL SESSION (EASTON). 

Herbert L. Baker, Detroit, Mich. 

Isbon T. Bcckwith, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 

P. M. Bikle, Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, Pa. 

Edward B. Qapp, Illinois College, Jacksonville, IlL 

Manuel J. Drennan, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

L. H. ElweU, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

A Gudeman, New York, N. V. 

Isaac H. Hall, Metropolitan Museum, New York, N. Y. 

Samuel Hart, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 

Edward \V. Hopkins, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Theodore W. Hunt, College of New Jersey, Princeton, N. J. 

George R Hussey, College of New Jersey, Princeton, N. J. 

Edmund Morris Hyde, Lehigh University, So. Bethlehem, Pa. 

John B. Kieffer, Lancaster, Pa. 

Charles S. Knox, St. Paul's School, Concord, N. H. 

Francis A. March, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa, 

Francis A. March, Jr., Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

Samuel A Martin, Lincoln University, Pa. 

W. B. Owen, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

James M. Paton, Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. 

Tracy Peck, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Edward E. Phillips, Marietta College, Marietta, O. 

Thomas R. Price, Columbia College, New York, N. Y. 

Sylvester Primer, Friends* School, Providence, R. I. 

Julius Sachs, New York, N. Y. 

W. S. Scarborough, Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, O. 

C. P. G. Scott, New York, N. Y. 

Thomas D. Seymour, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

William D. Shipman, Buchtel College, Akron, O. 

M. S. Slaughter, Iowa College, Grinnell, Iowa. 

Clement Lawrence Smith, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mast 

Herbert Weir Smyth, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Edward Snyder, University of Illinois, Champaign, IlL 

J. R. S. Sterrett, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 

Edward F. Stewart, £Iaston, Pa. 

Morris H. Stratton, Salem, N. J. 

Andrew F. West, College of New Jersey, Princeton, N. J. 

John Henry Wright, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

[Total, 38.] 
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AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 



Easton, Pa., Tuesday, July 9, 1889. 

The Twenty-First Annual Session was called to order at 4 p.m., in 
Room 5, Pardee Hall, Lafayette College, by Professor Thomas D. 
Seymour, of Yale University, New Haven, Conn., President of the 
Association. 

The Secretary, Professor John H. Wright, presented the following 
report of the Executive Committee : — 

a. The Committee had elected as members of the Association : * — 

Charles W. Bain, Portsmouth, Va. 

Herbert L. Baker, Detroit, Mich. 

Charles W. Ballard, New York, N. Y. 

P. M. Bikl^, Professor in Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, Pa. 

Edward Capps, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

James C. Egbert, Instructor in Columbia College, New York, N. Y. 

Edwin W. Fay, Fellow of Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Abraham L. Fuller, Instructor in Adelbert College, Cleveland, O. 

George P. Garrison, Professor of English, Austin, Tex. 

A. Gudeman, Ph. D., New York, N. Y. 

J. Leslie Hall, Professor of English, "William and Mary College, Williamsburg, Va. 

Benjamin F. Harding, Belmont School, Cambridge, Mass. 

Lawrence C. Hull, Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 

John B. Kieffer, Professor in Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. 

Charles Sigoumey Knox, St. Paul's School, Concord, N. H. 

Clifford H. Moore, Oakland, Cal. 

Charles A. Moore, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Ransom Norton, Houlton, Me. 

Rev. Endicott Peabody, Groton School, Groton, Mass. 

Edwin M. Pickop, High School, Hartford, Conn. 

George Rodeman, Ph. D., Cambridge, Mass. 

T. F. Sanford, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Henry A. Scribner, Plainfield, N. J. 

Albert H. Smyth, Philadelphia, Pa. 

1 In this list are included the names of all persons elected to membership at the 
Twenty-First Annual Session of the Association. The addresses given are, as far as 
can t>e, those of the autumn of 1889. 
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F. C. Sumichrasti Assistant Professor of French, Harvard University, Cambridge, 

Mass. 
Fitz Gerald Tisdall, Professor of Greek, College of the City of New York, N. Y. 
H. C. Tolman, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
J. W. H. Walden, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Hamilton Wallace, Principal Public High School, Tulare, Cal. 
.Sarah E. Wright, Augusta Seminary, Staunton, Va. 
A. C. Zenos, Professor in Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 

b. The Proceedings of the Twentieth Annual Session (Amherst) were 
to be issued in the course of the meeting ; the Transactions for the same 
year (Vol. XIX.) would be issued in a few weeks. 

c. The Committee had voted to give copies of the Transactions of the 
Association to the Smithsonian Institution and to the American School of 
Athens, as well as to the institutions named on pp. i, li., of the Proceed- 
ings for 1888. 

Professor Wright presented also his report as Treasurer of the As- 
sociation for the year ending July 6, 1889. The summary of accoimts 
for 1888-89 ^ ^ follows : — 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance on hand, July 7, 1888 $48719 

Fees, assessments, and arrears paid in ^18.25 

Sales of Transactions and of Reprints 216.59 

Total receipts for the year 1 134.84 

$1622.03 

EXPENDITURES. 

For Transactions (Vol. XVHI.) and Proceedings for 1887: 

composition, printing, distribution $76041 

For postages, stationary, job printing, clerk hire .... 75.00 
Interest on borrowed money ($200) with partial pa>'ment 

($12.20+ $50) 62.20 

Total expenditures for the year $897.61 

Balance on hand, July 6, 1889 724^42 

$1622.03 

The Association owes the Treasurer $200, the debt of $^50 of July 7, 1889, 
having been reduced by the payment of $50, Nov. 1, 1888. 

The Chair appointed as Committee to audit the Treasurer's report, 
Messrs. Isaac H. Hall and H. W. Smyth. 

At 4.20 P.M. the reading of papers was begun. At this time there 
were about thirty persons present ; at the subsequent meetings the 
number averaged forty-five. 
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I. Notes on Andocides, by Professor W. S. Scarborough, of Wil- 
berforce University, Wilberforce, O. 

The Mss. and editions of Andocides now extant are the same as those of the 
orator Antiphon with the omission of the Oxford (N) which makes no mention 
of this orator. Or as Blass * puts it : — 

" Andocidis codices eosdem fere atque Antiphontis habemus praeterquam quod 
Oxoniensis N ope in hoc oratore destituti sumus." 

Both of these orators have come down to us together, and the defects and 
corruptions which they have in common indicate that they are derived from a 
common archetype. The bibliographical observations made in respect to the one 
are almost equally applicable to the other. 

It is generally conceded that the Crippsianus (A) is the most accurate, and 
therefore the best Ms. that we have of Andocides. Bekker used this as the basis 
of his text. He also collated the Laurentian (B), the Marcian (L), and a Breslau 
copy. Then he further examined the Ambrosian (P) and the Bumeian (M). As 
to the Ambrosian (Q) and in respect to its bearing upon the Andocidean ora- 
tions, vide Blass, etc. (Teubner)t Baiter, Bekker, Blass, and Sauppe have, per- 
haps, given us the best texts; while Meier, Hirschigg, Kirchoff, Vater, Stephen, 
Reiske, Dobson, Sluiter, Dobree, Valckenaer, Bergk, Klotz, Maetzner, and others 
have thrown much light uf>on various points in the text. 

Inmianuel Bekker has done especial service to scholars by his remarkably clear 
and complete recension of the Andocidean orations. Aldus gave us the first 
complete edition, though full of errors. Bekker, Dobree, and Schiller followed 
with others in emending and correcting the Aldine edition. The Zurich edition 
was represented by Baiter and Sauppe who were not less vigilant than others 
of their contemporaries in their efforts to furnish a faultless text. I regard the 
edition of Blass the most available text that we have. It is certainly one of the 
best recensions of that orator to be found in the libraries of Europe, aside perhaps 
from a few orthographical forms observed here and there, which are probably 
foreign to the age of Andocides. Blass uses o-^^w with 1 subscript and defends 
it with the remark : " Scribere dum esse in vulgus notum est contra iata0riy 
avri\pla" Curtius, in his Das Verbum der Grieschischen Sprache seinem Baue 
nach dargestellt, discusses with numerous examples the two forms (rff(<a, a6icc, 
and seems to favor the latter. In the Etymologicum Magnum I observe the 
folloMong : "AAA* rj wapdSocis ^x** '''^ '• "^^ ^^ trt^C^, ort fiky yiytrai anh rov a&os 
ffait(u &s k4tos \€iri((a Koi Karii avvaiptaiy fftfiu ^x^* "^^ ^* ^v^>(<*- ^^ &irb tov edot 
traiC^ KoX Kpdfftt ed»iwf oIk fx«* irpoeytypafifi^yoy rh i (p. 741. 25). — That is to 
say that ff(i(ot has the 1 subscript when derived from a«oy and that aoft(o» 
becomes by synseresis {awalptais) atf(wf just as \ivii<a is from AcVoy; further, that 
caiiiv is derived from trios and does not take the iota, but becomes by crasis 
{xpdffts) a^iai. Neither this nor the explanation of Buttman* is conclusive, 
though the appearance of the i subscript form is fully established by Attic inscrip- 
tions of an early date — and yet I am of the opinion that d-^ifw is more classic 
than atfint. Dr. Smyth, however, calls my attention to the fact that <rA(ic» does 
not appear upon Attic inscriptions till after 100 B.C. 

1 Preface to his Ed. (Teubner), p. iii. 

2 AusfQbrliche Griechische Sprachlehre, II. 295. 
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The style of Andocides is peculiar. Aside from the frequent repetition of the 
same thought there b a loose connection of sentences; the tendency to change 
abruptly his construction, by the introduction of new clauses and then to resume 
his narrative with tk olros^ or o5toj 8^ (vide Myst. I, 2, 27, 56, 57, 58, 59, 70-73, 
80-81, 137-139, 140-145, etc., etc.; De Red. 3, etc.; De Pace 5, 34, etc., etc.) 
Blass, in his edition, uses «iv€ira for cyeira. eiKCfca is a form not generally found in 
the tragic poets, nor in the best Attic prose, though it occurs in Plato, also in 
Demosthenes, and in the Antiphontic Tetral., B, i3, 10. VVecklein and Weil admit 
the form in their editions of ^^ischylus, vide Wackernagel, K. Z. XXVIII, 109 ff. 
It is not allowable in the tragic poets, nor is it admissible in the best Attic prose. 
Between pAi e^Koyras and fi^ *$4\oyTast Greek usage compels us to adopt the shorter 
form, though Baiter and Sauppe write the longer. " i0€\w is found upon all Attic 
inscriptions till the year 300 B.C. ; after 200 B.C. $e\<» comes to light." — Blass has 
bracketed the dative after kcXcuw (vide Myst. ii). A similar construction appears 
in § 40 (Myst.). The dative is never thus used in the best Attic prose. — Again I 
note the use of an enclitic form of the pronoun after the preposition, as in the phrase 
irp6s fit (A/7C1 irp6s fit Xapfiiirii). This is certainly contrary to the general rule 
as the following examples will show: ^»* ifiol, Xen. Oecon. VII. 14; xar* ifi4f Id. 
II. 9; irop* ifiolf Id. XI. 9; irtpl ifiov. Id. II. 15; vwip ifiov, Id. VII. 3. For other 
examples, vide Dem. Cor., Hdt., etc. — In the phrase rSrt 8^ wpoaiity livviarparov 
we have an unusual example of a personal object after itpooUvfku Cf. Xen. Mem. 
I. 2. 47- 

Another queer construction b found in the use of Tovrq^ ry rp6w^ for rov- 
rov rhv rpSToy — the dative for the modal ace; vide Aristoph., Plato, etc. There 
are many other debatable forms found in some of the editions of the Andocidean 
orations — some interpolations, others a part of the original narrative. Andocides 
was largely inclined to the use of circumlocutions and ambiguities, and there b 
need of caution on the part of critics in their attempt to separate the genuine from 
the spurious. As to the Kar* *A\Ki$i(iiov, whether Andocides was the author or 
not, there is much discussion. Yet the similarity of style, the numerous periods 
ending in anacolutha, etc., etc.; aside from the historical inaccuracies, would indi- 
cate that he was the author of the oration against Alcibiades. 

Remarks were made by Messrs. E. W. Hopkins, T. D. Seymour, 
J. H. Wright, and H. W. Smyth. 

2. Maximus Planudes : his Life and Works, by Dr. A. Gudeman, 
of New York, N.Y. 

The all but universally accepted verdict of condemnation which has been 
passed upon Byzantine scholarship, however just it may be found to have been in 
numerous instances, has undoubtedly been the chief cause of blinding the eyes of 
philologists to the distinguished merits of at least one of the scholars of that time, 
the monk Maximus Planudes. This verdict reached, as it demonstrably was, 
upon altogether insufficient evidence and upon sweeping generalizations, due in a 
great measure, to a lack of historical perspective, naturally not only precluded 
any accurate criticism, but decidedly discouraged renewed impartial investiga- 
tions. 
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The ambitious aim of this paper, of which the following is but a very short ab- 
stract,^ is to replace traditional prejudices and errors by facts; to give an accurate 
and detailed account of Planudes' life, and by a complete critical survey of his 
writings, to pave the way for a juster appreciation of this monk's services to 
classical philology. 

Right at the very outset of our inquiry, we must enter upon a detailed discus* 
sion of the traditional data in Planudes' life which, though singularly erroneous, 
have nevertheless been accepted, without question, as true, for the last three hun- 
dred years; his oKyAi being generally assigned to the year 1353 (I know not on 
what grounds), and the date of his diplomatic mission to Venice to the year 1327. 
The original source of this piece of chronological information seems to have been 
Raphael Maff^ us VolaUrra' s {i^$i-i$2\) Commentarii Urbani, lib. XVII.^ The 
data just given subsequently passed into Lambecius' Catalogue of the library of 
Vienna and into Fabricius' famous Bibliotheca Graeca, and from this time on 
were never called into question, until in 1877 Maximilian Treu conclusively proved 
them wrong.' But Treu's discovery remaining practically unknown, whether we 
ascribe this fact to the strange vitality so characteristic of error, or to the inacces- 
sibility of his little pamphlet, the author of this paper thought himself justified in 
again taking up Treu's convincing argimients in his thesis,^ adding such corrobo- 
rative evidence as the then still unpublished letters of Planudes happily supplied 
him with.* 

This short abstract will, of course, not admit of more than the very briefest re- 
view of the arguments, by which the traditional chronology has been shown to be 
altogether untenable. 

There is an epigram extant (p. 65, of my dissertation) composed by one 
Gregorius? It consists of twenty- two rather uncouth hexameter and pentameter 
verses, and deeply deplores the death of Maximus Planudes, as an irretrievable 
loss to his country. His works, some of which the writer enumerates, are pro- 
nounced to be of so great a value, as to entitle their lamented author to a glorious 
immortality. The " poem " does not add anything to our previous knowledge of 
Planudes, with the very important exception of the seventh line, which reads as 
follows : — 

We are here told, on the unimpeachable testimony of an intimate friend, that 
Planudes did not much exceed the age of fifty. With this fact we combine 
another. 

1 The entire paper will be published in the American Journal of Philology. 

3 It is true, Volaterra asks his readers to consult Bessarion for the data given by 
him. I have, however, been unable to find the slightest trace of the statement referred 
to in the published works of the famous cardinal, although he speaks of Planudes 
repeatedly. 

* Cf. M. Treu Gymnasial Prog. Waldenburg, i/Schl. 1877 (" Zu Plutarch's Moralia "). 

* A. Gudenian De Heroidum Ovidii codice Planudeo, Berolini, 1888, Calvary & 
Co. (p. 67 sqq.). 

* The letters, one hundred and twenty-two in number, have now been published by 
Treu in successive programmes of the Friedrichs Gymnasium of Breslau; cf. especially 
the programme of 1889, p. 183 sqq. 

* Perhaps identical with the friend addressed in Planudes' 25, a6, and 27 letters. 
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There is preserved in the library of Venice a manuscript in Planudes* own 
handwriting, containing the Gospel of St. John, from the subscription of which 
we learn of its being completed in September, 1302. Now assuming the traditional 
chronology which assigns \i\% floruit to the year 1353 to be correct, Planudes must 
have been about two years old at the time, when he tinished the copy of the Gospel 
of St. John, an example of precocity, surely as unprecedented as it is absurd ! 

Nor does the year 1327, given as the date of the embassy, fare any better, for 
it can be conclusively proven from a passage in Pachymeres and from Planudes* 
own correspondence (cf. p. 69 sqq. of my dissertation) that he left for Venice in 
the company of Leon Orphanotrophos in the winter of 1296, being then, to lAe 
Pachymeres* own words, an Mip i\K6ytfios ical av¥§r6s. Combining all these 
facts, we arrive at the following chronological data : Planudes was bom about 
1 250-1 260, and was sent as an embassador to the Venetian Republic in 1296. He 
copied the Gospel of St. John in S^pUmber^ I302t and having not much exceeded 
the age of fifty, he cannot well have died later than 1310, though possibly earlier. 

Planudes was bom in Nicomedia, as he tells us himself in the prooemium to 
his " Encomium in sanctum megalomartyrem Diomedem." ^ He left his native 
town at an early age for Constantinople, foe in £p. 112, 40, he describes a tri- 
umphal procession,' commemorating a great victory over the Persians which oc- 
curred in 1282. On taking orders, he discarded his baptismal name Manuel for 
that of Maximus.' He soon became involved in the ecclesiastical controversies 
between the Greek and Latin churches, concerning the momentous question of 
the emanation of the Holy Ghost, and it was in support of the shrewd ecclesiasti- 
cal policy of Michael Palaeologus that he probably translated St. Augustin's De 
trinitate, but on the accession to the throne of Andronicus IL, who completely 
reversed his father's policy, Planudes returned to the orthodox Greek faith, 
whether on compulsion or not is not clear^ by writing four syllogisms (still ex- 
tant), **de processione Spiriti Sancti contra Latinos." His correspondence 
shows him to have been on intirtiate terms with the emperor himself as well as 
Mith most of the highest officials of the empire. Omitting minor biographical 
details, I proceed to enumerate some of the more important of Planudes' works,* 
having to content myself in this place with a mere skeleton outline of the sub- 
jects treated of. 

1. Anthologia Planudea. 

Its critical value. To be judged solely by the standard of scholarship of the 
period. 

2. Ms, copy of the works of Plutarch. Cf. Ep. 106. 

"'E/i^l d* iho^<t rhk ToS riAovrtifpx^^ ^peCi^ai $l$Kia' iravv yap oltrBa rhv At^Bpa 
^(Aa> ' Sc? rolyvy txctv fitfi$pdvas ' " 

1 Cf. Boissonade ad Ovidii Metam., pag. XII. and Treu I.e. (1889), p. 191. 

^ **oy KoX avrhi ix^BaXfioli i6t(dfiriVf nepK^apitrrarov rwv wwrorc ifSofiirmy Bptatkfimv." 
This letter, together with about twenty-six others, is addressed to the famous General 
Pbilanthropenus. 

« On this custom, cf. Treu, l.c. p. 189. The forty-seven verses composed by him 
" In laudem Ptolomaei " must therefore have been written prior to this time, for ths 
twenty-seventh line reads as follows : 0% pa Mai'ovhA ovvoi*.' cxv Aryofi' i^M Uka^ov^, 

^ Planudes' theological works were not discussed in this paper. 
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3. Life 0f Aesop attributed to Planudes. Cf. Bcntley Dissert on EpUt. of Phalaris, 

etc., p. 578 W. 
Proof of its spuriousness, from its matter and its style. 

4. Rhetorical and grammatical treatises. 

Especially the Prolegomena to Hermogenes (Rhet. Or. vol. 5. W.). Their 
value. Compared to other works of a similar nature. 

5. His mathemati:al treatises. 

The "V^ipo^pia. kut* "Ivdowj, etc. Planudes' services to mathematics hitherto 
overlooked. An attempt to do him justice. Cf Ep. 35, 46, 67, 100 stjq. et 
saepius. 

6. I/is correspondence (122 Epistles — not edited by himself. Earliest, written 

about 1282; latest, 1299 (1300?). His personal character. 

7. Translations 0/ Latin into Greek. 

A review of Greek translations from Latin authors before Planudes (Zenobius' 
Sallust [cf Suidas], Capito's and Paeanius' Eutropius). Reasons why the 
Greeks so seldom translated Latin authors into their own tongue. Planudes, 
the Brst to do this to any extent, thus opening a new field in Greek litera- 
ture. The originality and importance of this step hitherto not recognized. 

a. Boethii De consolatione philosophiae, 

Planudes' masterpiece. Proof that it was written before 1295. 

b. Caesaris de Bella Gallico, VII books. 

Next in order of merit. Its value for purposes of text criticism. Formerly at- 
tributed to Theodorus Gaza, together with the Somnium Scipionis. A con- 
jecture concerning the possible cause of these works being attributed to Gaza. 

c. Ciceronis Somnium Scipionis, 

The Saturnalia of Macrobius not translated by Planudes. Error of Bentley, 
Fabricius, etc. 

d. Rhetorica ad Herenniumy lib. HI. (de memoria). 

e. Disticha Catonis, 

Probably his earliest effort as a translator. Compared with Scaliger's Greek 
version of the same. 
/. Metamorphoses of Ovid, 

A work of no critical value, but one involving much time and labor. 
k, Heroides of Ovid, 

Its great critical value. Cf. A. Gudeman, De Heroidum Ovidii codice Planu- 
deo, 1888, Calvary & Co., Beriin (90 pp.). 
I. Translations falsely attributed to Planudes. 

Boethii De dialectis, Boethii Commentaria in Topica Ciceronis, Augustinus De 
civitate dei, etc. 

8. Works known to have been written by Planudes^ though no longer extant^ XIc/dI 

yMvtn«9is (cf. Ep. 64, 25) and others. 

9. Excerpta Dionis, Comparatio hiemis et veris. Medical treatises^ etc. 

Scientific character of Planudes. Great learning, indefatigable industry, as- 
tounding versatility, and an undying devotion to classical studies. Not an original 
thinker. His scholarship compared with that of his contemporaries of a superior kind. 
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The paper closes with a plea for the reversal of the unfavorable judgment 
which scholars have so long and so unanimously passed upon the life-work of this 
diligent and learned Byzantine monk. 

The Chair appointed as Committee to Nominate Officers for 1889— 
90, Messrs. I. T. Beckwith, L. H. Elwell, and E. W. Hopkins. 

The Committee to propose Time and Place for the next meeting 
was also appointed : Messrs. T. Peck, J. Sachs, and J. M. Paton. 

At 6 P.M. the Association adjourned to meet at 8 o'clock. 



Easton, Pa., July 9, 1889. 
Evening Session. 

The Association with many residents of Easton assembled in the 
Auditorium of Pardee Hall at 8 p.m. 

The programme of papers for the remainder of the session, as 
arranged by the Executive Committee, was then read by the Secre- 
tary. 

Rev. James H. Mason Knox, President of Lafayette College, wel- 
comed the Association to Easton in an appropriate address. 

The audience then listened to the annual address of the President 
of the Association. 

3. Philological Study in America, by Professor Thomas D. Seymour, 
of Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

After congratulating the Association on the auspicious opening of its twenty- 
lirst annual meeting, and mentioning briefly the names and services of the promi- 
nent philologists who have died during the past year, the speaker gave a survey of 
the work of the Association and of the course and development of philological 
study in this country. 

This Association has amply justified its existence. The value of its work is not 
to be measured by its volumes of Transactions and Proceedings, nor by the formal 
discussions at its meetings. Not a few new and true philological principles have 
been enunciated and explained before this body. Excellent philological work has 
been stimulated by the audience which this Association offers. But, after all, the 
main service of the society is that which the name Association implies. Few have 
departed from these gatherings without the impulse to broader and deeper research. 
No other science is so far removed as philology from the work and thought of 
the ordinary man. No other men of science have so much need as ourselves of 
association and union. 

This Association was founded on a comprehensive plan, and some of its difiicul- 
ties and dangers have arisen from its comprehensiveness. Its founders hoped that 
it could be divided into sections, and seven different departments were named, but 
the numbers actually present at its meetings have not justified such a division. 
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The true Alexandrine idea of philology was adopted at the first, — embracing lit- 
erary criticism and archaeological illustration, as well as linguistic science. The 
Association includes also paedagogy in the broadest sense, though not in techni- 
calities. The condition of philological study in this country requires that most of 
us should direct our efforts to the presentation of philological facts and principles 
to our classes quite as much as to the discovery of new philological truths. The 
first duty of most is to teach well, — i.e, to know their subject, and to set it forth 
in an accurate, intelligible, attractive, and impressive form, avoiding unnecessary 
matter and insoluble problems. But the second commandment, which is like 
unto the first, is to pursue philological study for its own sake. It is a blessing to 
our science in America that the few who are most conspicuous for their attain- 
ments and discoveries, are also conspicuous for their paedagogical skill, and are 
brilliant examples to the rest of us. 

The course of philology in America has changed greatly during these last 
twenty years. When this Association was founded, Professor Whitney was almost 
alone in delving in the mine of Sanscrit, Professor March and Professor Child had 
few companions in their work in English philology, the security from control of 
our leader in the study of the Indian languages was almost a common jest, the 
very idea of a comparative Semitic Philology was hardly formed, while the Teu- 
tonic and Romance Philologies were seeking for recognition. 

Twenty years ago, the tendency of philology in America was distinctly towards 
linguistics. The pendulum swung too far, perhaps, in that direction. The present 
tendency seems possibly too far away from linguistics, and toward art and archae- 
ology. The same change is seen in the classical instruction of our country. Less 
attention is paid to the analysis of words, and their relation as cognate or derived. 
Far more is taught of ancient life and culture. The results of recent archaeological 
study are presented to our classes. Some of us, indeed, seem in imminent danger 
of making Greek philology a branch of political science. Etymology and linguistics 
at one time threatened to claim the sole right to the name of philology, but now a 
large proportion of classical philologists are turning to the study of inscriptions, 
vases, and sculpture, as illustrative of ancient life and literature. A multitude of 
hidden facts will be drawn from the literature itself. This is all well. The study 
of classical philology must be made as interesting and animated as possible, and 
the connection of our own life and civilization with that of the ancient Greeks 
and Romans is so close as to make the acquaintance with this at first hand of 
high value to every educated man. But classical philology must not become 
classical archaeology. 

If any one desires comfort for the present, and encouragement for the future, 
of philological study in this country, let him survey the progress of this science in 
America during the past century. Philology is not an old science here. Our 
forefathers were too busy in founding a free nation to give much room to literature 
and art, whether of their own or ancient times. For the first century and more of 
her existence. Harvard College required for admission no knowledge of Greek 
beyond the inflexion of nouns and verbs, and in 1800 only about as much Greek 
was read in college as is now read in the best " fitting-schools." No Greek but the 
New Testament seems to have been studied in the regular course at Yale College 
until after the beginning of the nineteenth century. Latin studies were in a somewhat 
better plight than Greek, since Latin was the scholastic language. The text-books 
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used in the study of the classics were weak and barren, affording little help to the 
beginner and none to the more advanced student The best college libraries had 
no decent collection of even the classical texts. The Yale library had long pos- 
sessed a copy of Stephens's Greek Thesaurus (as the gift of Sir Isaac Newton), and 
copies of the works of Plato and the Platonists (as the gift of Bishop Berkeley), 
but in 1800 had no copy of Aeschylus and no Greek orators but Demosthenes and 
Aeschines. Very few even of the old " variorum " editions seem to have found 
their way to this country in the eighteenth century. The first great change in the 
teaching of languages at Vale College was due to the election in 1805 of James 
Luce Kingsley to the chair of Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. (As if the duties of 
this office were insufficient, Professor Kingsley gave instruction also in Church 
History.) Mr. Kingsley was not a great scholar according to modern standards, 
but he was an elegant latinist with a strong and keen linguistic sense, and soon 
broadened the classical course. 

Just before 1820, three young Americans whose names are very familiar in other 
connections, studied, philology in Germany, — Edward Everett, George Ticknor, and 
George Bancroft. Of these, two were drawn aside into political and historical 
studies, while Ticknor devoted himself to Spanish literature. Everett gave little 
instruction and seems to have had slight influence on Greek study, except what, 
was due to his translation of Buttmann's smaller g^mmar, and his edition of 
Jacobs' Greek Reader. Bancroft translated Heeren's Researches on Ancient 
Greece. 

Only three or four years after the return of Everett, Ticknor, and Bancroft, 
Theodore Dwight Woolsey went to Europe and spent three years in the study of 
Greek. On his return, he was elected to the chair of Greek in Vale College, and 
entered upon the duties of his professorship in. 1831. For twenty years (includ- 
ing the first five of his presidency of the college) he devoted the powers of his 
great mind to the service of philology. He soon broadened and deepened the 
course of Greek instruction at Vale and exerted a strong influence on classical 
teaching elsewhere. His influence has been fitly compared to that of Erasmus at 
Rotterdam. The editions of (jreek works which he prepared and modestly desig- 
nated as " for the use of American colleges," were admirable when compared with 
similar English, French, or German editions of that time, and opened a new field 
for American scholarship. 

Certainly, during the first half of this century, no one else was so clearly the 
leader of philological study in this country as Woolsey, whose mortal remains 
were laid to rest only four days ago. He secured the best classical library in 
America, and was thoroughly possessed of the best English and German methods 
of his time. His mind was thcjroughly scientific by nature, besides being acute 
and virile. If he too had not been drawn away from philology in the strength of 
his manhood, we may be sure that the world would know Woolsey as a philologist, 
as it now knows him as an administrator and publicist. 

During the lifetime of this Association, the growing importance of the younger 
departments of our science has secured for them an honored place where they 
existed before only by sufferance or as ornamental studies. The advance of the 
old natural sciences, on the other hand, and the development of others of which 
nothing was known a few years ago, have crowded hard upon the traditional studies 
of our colleges. But in our larger institutions, many studies are now made optional 
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or elective, and a student who desires to pursue philological courses can give more 
time to this pursuit, and can make considerable attainments while still an under- 
graduate. This has led philological teachers to offer more advanced courses and 
a larger variety. Dozens do now what only a remarkable individual here and 
there attempted thirty years ago. 

Simply to register the most important philological books of the last twenty 
years would be a considerable task. The student of to-day would feel helpless 
without the works of these last years. 

In our own land, besides the yearly volume of Transactions of this Association^ 
our sister association publishes Modern Language Notes, the American Journal of 
Philology has reached its tenth volume, and the American Journal of Archaeology 
its fifth volume; Hebraica represents with credit and energy Semitic Studies; the 
Classical Review has been introduced into the midst of us; the Universities of 
Cornell, Nebraska, and Texas (the oldest of which is hardly older than this Asso- 
ciation) have published valuable Philological Studies; the American Institute of 
Archaeology has published accounts of its explorations in Mexico and its excava- 
tions in Asia Minor; while the American School of Classical Studies at Athens 
(may we call it the Jilia puUkrior of the Institute of Archaeology?) has published 
four volumes of Papers. 

No one here would think or allow that any branch of philology is effete; that 
its growth is checked and its powers exhausted; that only a scanty gleaning of 
facts and principles remains for us and our successors. We all feel that the fresh 
strength of any department of our science is sure to bring new vigor to all the 
rest. The tie which binds us is stronger than it seems. We have much in com- 
mon, and we all may profit by union. Let us trust that the growth of the future 
will be as rapid and as sound as that of the past, and that we may always find a 
rallying point for learning and for free discussion in the meetings of this 
Association. 

At the close of the address, the Association adjourned to 9 a.m. 
Wednesday. 

Eai^ton, Pa., July 10, 1889. 

The Association was called to order at 9.15 a.m. by Professor T. D. 
Seymour, the President. 

The Association was invited, on behalf of the Committee on Enter- 
tainment, to make at 3.30 p.m. an excursion to Paxinosa Inn, where 
dinner would be served and a reception held in the evening. 

The invitation was accepted, and it was determined to adjourn at 
12 M. and to hold a second session from 1.30 p.m. to 3.30 p.m. 

The reading of communications was then resumed. 

4. The Meter of Milton's Paradise Lost, by Professor Francis A. 
March, of Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

The first book of Paradise Lost is perhaps the most perfect production of met- 
rical art. A complete digest of its meter wil giv a good idea of Milton's blank verse. 
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Each verse is made up of five feet of equal times. It is also made up of two 
or more great divisions or sections. Milton himself lays stress, as a part of mnsi- 
cal delight, upon having " the sense variously drawn out from one verse into 
another," i.e. on the management of the verse caesura. 

lie has seven familiar places for the caesura: after each foot but the last, smd 

in the midl of the second, third, and fourth. Two often occur in the same verse. 

In the whole book their number is as follows : — 

First foot. Second foot. Third foot. Fourth fo(M. Fifth foot. 

Midi. End. Midi. End. Midi. End. Midi. End. MidL 

4 35 77 >6i i66 196 108 33 5 

It is by tracing the movement of the caesura from verse to verse that its musical 

effect is obtaind. The curv is a veritabl line of beuty; the point of division sways 

with the movement of the thought like the index on the power gage of the dynamo 

as the cars move up and down the slopes of an electric road. 

I. The prevailing foot is an iambus, two syllabls with rising accent, the first 
syllabi being unaccented, the second syllabi having more stress and length than 
the first. In the first book of Paradise Lost ther ar 798 lines, 3990 feet. Of these, 
2586 ar pure iambics. 

The distribution by hundreds is as follows : — 



Lines. 


First foot. 


Second foot. 


Third foot. 


Fourth foot. 


Fifth foot. 


Sum. 


I-IOI 


• 56 


69 


61 


59 


76 


= 


321 


I0I-20I . 


. 56 


61 


57 


67 


77 


= 


318 


201-301 . 


• 57 


57 


58 


69 


78 


= 


319 


301-401 . 


• 47 


58 


56 


65 


69 


= 


295 


401-501 . 


. 64 


56 


63 


64 


78 


= 


325 


501-601 


. 55 


80 


64 


65 


71 


= 


335 


601-701 . 


• 52 


75 


76 


70 


69 


= 


342 


701-798 . 


• 55 


68 


62 
Total 


68 


78 


^ 


33« 
2c86 



Only sixty-six lines ar holey pure iambics. Five pairs of like lines ar found : 
452-3, 496-7, 538-9, 555-6, 617-8. A duzen other pairs differ only in the caesu- 
ras. Sum what more than one- third of the feet ar variations for harmony. See 
Proceedings^ XIV, xi. 

II. Of these many ar falling feet, the most common being the trochee, — two 
syllabls, of which the first is accented and longer, the second unaccented. 

The feet of this kind, arranged in their order by hundred lines, ar as follows : — 



Lines. 


First foot. 


Second foot. 


Third foot. 


Fourth foot. 


Fifth foot. Sura. 


I-IOI . 


. 14 


I 


3 


3 





= 21 


I0I-20I . 


• 13 


I 


3 


I 





= 18 


201-301 . 


• 23 


I 


4 


7 





= 35 


301-401 . 


. 22 


2 


2 


2 





= 28 


401-501 . 


. 12 





5 


2 





= 19 


501-601 . 


• 23 





4 


2 





= 29 


601-701 . 


. 22 





2 


4 





= 28 


701-798 . 


. . 15 


I 


3 


I 





= 20 



144 



198 
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The reason for so large a proportion being in the first place is twofold, metri- 
cal and historical; first, that after the voice has enterd upon the regular series of 
iambic, rising cadences, it is not easy to change to a falling cadence; second, 
that the erly English, Anglo-Saxon poetry prevailingly begins its verses with tre- 
chees, because the accent is prevailingly on the first syllabi of every word. 

In blank verse the falling first foot is useful to mark the beginning of verses, or 
sections. 

The other place in which feet of this kind ar found is after the caesura, at the 
beginning of the second section. All the exampls in this book ar in these places. 

It may be noticed that the metrical reason wil allow a trochee to follow another 
trochee. And sections having repeated trochees of this kind ar found in other 
parts of Milton and in Shakespeare. 

III. Another peculiar variation is the pyrrhic, or two unaccented syllabls, the 
time of the foot being eked out by a rest. 

The most frequent and characteristic is divided by the verse caesura, but a 
pyrrhic may begin or end either section. 

It is a slightly rising foot, except when beginning a section. 

4. With loss of Ed I en |i till | one greater man 

5. Restore | us || and | regain the blissful seat. 

The first syllabi of the pyrrhic seems like a redundant close of the first section, 
the second syllabi like an anacrusis of the second section; the caesura fills out the 
time of the foot; as if this pentameter was a development of the old tetrameter. 

Another pyrrhic occurs when two unaccented syllabls ar found in a polysyllabl 
with a rest of conformation. 

100. And to the fierce contention brought along 
loi. I nnuw^able force of spirits armed. 

The pyrrhics, arranged by the hundred lines, ar in number as follows : — 



Lines. 


First foot. 


Second foot. 


Third foot. 


Fourth foot. 


Fifth foot. Sum. 


I-IOl . 


. . 2 


12 


20 


11 


2 


= 47 


101-201 . 


. . 1 


10 


18 


II 


3 


= 43 


201-301 . 


. . 1 


8 


«3 


4 


3 


= 29 


301-401 . 


. . 6 


11 


20 


18 


3 


= 48 


401-501 . 


. . 1 


15 


17 


12 


3 


= 48 


501-601 . 


. . I 


7 


12 


12 


2 


= 34 


601-701 . 


. . I 


7 


8 


7 





= 23 


701-798 . 


. • 4 


8 


15 


5 


5 


= 36 




16 


78 


123 


70 


21 


= 318 



The third foot has the most caesuras, and therefore the most pyrrhics. 

IV. The most common variation is the spondee or quasi-spondee, a foot of 
two syllabls, both having stress, and dividing the time nearly equally. 

This usually is a rising foot, having slightly more stress on the second syllabi, 
making the simplest variation of the pure iambus. The following table shows the 
places and the times of its occurrence : — 
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Firstfoot. Second foot. Third foot. Fourth foot. Fifth foot. Som. 



I-IOI . 


• 23 


H 


9 


>5 


16 


= 77 


I0I-20I . 


. 24 


19 


12 


»5 


12 


= 82 


201-301 . 


• • 25 


17 


12 


16 


13 


= 73 


301-401 . 


. 22 


27 


II 


18 


17 


= 95 


401-501 . 


. 16 


»5 


7 


18 


12 


= 68 


501-601 . 


• 17 


6 


8 


14 


20 


= 62 


601-701 . 


. 21 


H 


10 


15 


23 


= 83 


701-798 . 


. 20 


17 


II 


»7 


10 


= 75 



158 129 80 128 123 = 618 

The Bret foot is the one of easy variation. 

The third foot contains the most frequent caesura, and therefore the least fre- 
quent spondee, since the two long syllabls fil the time. The spondee is frequently 
and naturally used as a foot of transition from the trochee to the iambus. As ther 
ar almost no trochees in the second place, ther ar no transition spondees in the 
third. 

V. Another common variation is the anapest, or two unaccented syllabls fol- 
lowd by an accented. The unaccented ar mostly syllabic consonants or glides. 

6. Sing, ht^yenly Muse, 

II. And ^\\oa' s brook. 

15. Above the Ao\nian Mount. 

366. Through God's high suffrance, for the Xnal of man. 

Second foot. Third foot. Fourth foot. FiiUi (bot. Sum. 
6 
6 
7 
9 
7 
8 

4 
6 



Lines. 




First foot. 


Second 


I-IOI ... I 


4 


I0I-20I 









7 


201-301 






I 


5 


301-401 






2 


I 


401-501 






I 


n 


501-601 






2 


6 


601-701 









2 


701-798 






I 


4 



10 


5 


= 


26 


6 


4 


= 


23 




6 


= 


22 




II 


= 


36 




6 


= 


34 




7 


= 


27 




7 


= 


16 




4 


= 


21 



8 



42 



53 



46 



50 



199 



VI. Feet of three unaccented syllabls mostly rising ar found with the rests. 

I. 'Of man's first disobediVnr^ || tf«i/the fruit. 
118. Since through experience \ ^this great event. 

Of these ther ar in the book 22 feet. 

First foot. Second foot. Third foot. Fourth foot Fifth foot. 
O 8 10 5 2 

156. Fallen cherub, to be weak is miserable. 

VII. Ther ar a few falling spondaic feet, 21 in aH. 



First foot. Second foot. Third foot. 
16 02 



Fourth foot. Fifth foot. 
3 o 
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Thqr ar found in the same places as trochees, in the first foot of a section. 
21. ZP<7z/^-/(>&^ sat^st brooding. 

VIII. Ther ar also 12 dactyls. 

87. Myriads^ though bright. 
280. Groveling and prostrate. 
312. Abject and lost lay these, covering the floor. 

They also as falling feet ar found at the beginning of sections. 

IX. For falling pyrrhics, see III, above. 

X. Twelv feet hav an unaccented close. 

38. Of rebel angels ; by whose aid aspiriw^. 

There ar no unmetrical lines. 

Passages wer analyzed to point out their harmony and expressivness. 

Remarks were made by Messrs. T. D. Seymour and T. W. Hunt. 

5. The Text of Richard de Bury's Philobiblon, by Professor Andrew 
F. West, of Princeton College, Princeton, N. J. 

The Text of the Philobiblon of Richard de Bury. 
Finished Jan. 24, 1345. 

/. The Received Text of the Printed Editions. 

Cologne, 1473. 

Spires, 1483. 
Paris, 1500. 

Oxford, 1599. 
Frankfort, 1610. 
Frankfort, 1614. 
Leipsic, 1674. 
Helmstadt, 1703. 
London, 1832. 
Pans, 1856. 
Albany, 1861. 

London, 1888 (Morley*s reprint). 

Of these the Cologne, 1473, Spires, 1483 and Oxford, 1599, go back to manu- 
script sources. 

//. The True Text as found in the Manuscripts. 

1. Number of known extant Mss. is thirty-five. Apparently eight more lost 
or at present untraceable. Probably a number more of inferior Mss. in German 
libraries. 

2. Classification of Mss. into two main kinds; — the standard English tradition 
and the later German variants. 
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3. The standard English tradition in over two-thirds of the Mss., including 
every Ms. known or suspected to be earlier than 1450, and none after 146a 

They may be classified according to the following general division. 

Complete Text / ^''^^^^S^^ ^^^ collected list of chapter titles following and twenty 
V chapters, each headed with a title separately, — colophon also? 
(i) A B C D with sixteen others. 

A = Ms. R. 8, F. xiv, in British Museum, date 1380. 
B = Ms. Di^ 147, Bodleian Library, date 1370. 
C = Ms. 15 168 in National Library, Paris, date 1440. 
D = Ms. 335 2r in National Library, Paris, date 1430. 

Incomplete Text — in three manuscripts. 

Magdalen Ms. (VL 164), Oxford, date about 1400, — lacks prologue and 

end of XlXth chapter. 
St. John»s Ms. (CLXXII), Oxford, date about 1400,— lacks kst half of 

chapter IX, all cf chapter X, and opening of chapter XI. 
Brussels 11465, date early XVth century, — lacks collected chapter titles at 

end of prologue and separate titles at head of each chapter. 

The headings, chapter titles, colophon and body of the text in the English 
tradition. Full form of the colophon (an integral part of the original text) is 
Explicit Philobiblon domini Ricardi de Aungervile, 
cognominati de Bury, quondam Episcopi Dunelmensis. 
Completus est autem tractatus iste in manerio nostro de Aukelande xxiiij die 

Januarii 
anno Domini millesimo trecentesimo quadragesimo quarto, 
aetatis nostrae quinquagesimo octavo praecise completo, 
pontificatus vero nostri anno undecimo finiente, 
ad laudcm Dei feliciter et Amen. 

4. The later German variants are at least seven in number. None earlier than 
1450-60, and running on to 1492. 

Copied in Germany. 

The main variations are twofold. 

(i) The chapter titles mainly or wholly changed. Due to what? 

(2) The body of the text altered at pleasure, wherever unintelligible to scribe. 
Perhaps 1500 variations from the early English Ms., out of, say, 9000 words in the 
treatise. 

The effect of this is of course to alter and obscure the meaning of the author, 
to debase his style. 

5. From the German variants comes the received text of the Philobiblon, as 
seen in editio princeps Cologne 1473 and all the editions derived from it. From 
iji arbitrarily altered poor English Ms. comes the Spires Ed. of 1483. From an 
uncritical examination of six English Mss. comes the Oxford Ed. of 1599. The 
English Mss. contain the true text. Two only certainly of XlVth century (A and B). 

6. Mr. Thomas's Edition (London, 1888). The Grolier Qub's Edition (1889, 
New York). 
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Appendix to Abstract. 

Gerural View of the Manuscripts of the Philobiblon. 

I. The Ekgush Tradition 
preserves the true text in twenty-three Mss. 
ranging in date from 1370 to 1450 or later. 



\ 1 

Text tubstantially com- Text defective in three Mss. from 1400 to X430. 

piett in twenty Mss. | 

including ABCD and | | | 

ranging in date from 1370 Brussels No. 1x465. Magdalen Ms.^ Ox- St. John's Ms.^ Ox- 
to 1450 or later. Elarly XVih century, ford. Date 1400. ford. Date 1400. 

Lacks heading, col- 'Lacks prologue and Lacks end of chap- 
lected and separate end of chapter xix. ter ix, all of x, and 
chapter titles and col- beginning of xi . 

opoon. 

i? 

II. The German Variants, containing a corrupted text, without 
headings or with new headings, lacking collected chapter 
titles and colophons, and with new separate chapter titles. 
Not improbably originating from some incomplete Ms. of 
the English tradition (like Brussels X1465). Found in seven 
Mss. dating from 1450 to 1 491. The editio princess and 
printed texts derived from it come from this source. 

III. Unclassified Mss., five in number- 

Two at Munich, one each at Venice, Bamberg, and Brussels (No. 3725). 

IV. Lost or Untraceable Mss. — 

Apparently eight in number. 

6. Open Questions in English Philology, by Professor Theodore 
W. Hunt, of the College of New Jersey, Princeton, N. J. 

After calling attention to the origin and history of the scientific study of Eng- 
lish, and to the relation of settled to unsettled questions in philology, Professor 
Hunt invited the Association to consider some of the most imfK}rtant open 
questions in English philology. A hrief abstract of the points stated and discussed 
is as follows : — 

1. The question of EngHsh philological Nomenclature, with special reference 
to the use of the terms Saxon, Anglo-Saxon, Angio-Norman, Semi-Saxon. It was 
held that we should adopt the one term English as applicable to all the different 
periods of the language. 

2. The question of English philological Method among the possible methods 
open to the student, such as the comparative, etymological, and literary. Here it 
was urged that some one of these should be prominent, while emphasis was laid 
upon the literary side of linguistics as being more important than that conceded to 
it by general criticism. 

3. The question of the relation of British English to American English. It 
was the object of the discussion, in this connection, to show the points of difference 
and of resemblance between these two branches or forms of English, and especially 
to press the principle of their substantial unity and co-operative growth. The true 
relation of English dialects to what are called provincialisms was here shown, 
while it was argued that the term dialect meant in England much more than it 
means in this country. 

4. The question of the native English element in our Modem English vocabu- 
lary. The extreme and untenable theories on this subject were briefly stated, and 
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English scholars were warned against the tendency unduly to eliminate the native 
element in favor of foreign influence. Special notice was taken of the attempt to 
estimate far too highly the Celtic and Scandinavian influence in English. 

5. The question of English Lexicogjraphy was then discussed, with primary refer- 
ence to its rightful province. The encyclopedic tendency was noticed as the pre- 
vailing tendency in modern lexical work. Against this, ground was taken on the 
principle that it was far exceeding its rightful limits. 

In conclusion, the paper made reference to the new and scholarly interest 
evinced in all departments of English philology, particularly, in its older periods 
and forms, and urged the importance of magnifying the intellectual and ethical 
elements in language above the merely verbal. 

Remarks were made by Messrs. J. Sachs, F. A. March, and A. F. 
West. 

7. Differentiation of the Uses of shall and willy by Professor George 
P. Garrison, of the University of Texas. 

I take it that shall originally expressed a present necessity or obligation, and 
will a present volition or desire. It was very natural, however, to associate with 
these ideas of necessity and volition that of a subsequent result ; and, as the use 
of shall and ivill as auxiliaries grew, they became auxiliaries for the future in so 
far as they carried this associated idea and kept less of their original meaning. 
Thus it came about that shall ^i^Oy for example, signified: (i) a present necessity 
or obligation to go, and (2) a future result in the act of going. Similarly, 7uill §0 
signified: (i) a present desire or volition to go, and (2) a future result in the act 
of going. 

But these ideas were not allowed to develop evenly. The Anglo-Saxon and his 
English descendant has alwa\-s been domineering, inclined to magnify the hnpor- 
tance of his own will and to regard lightly that of others. Under the influence 
of this quality, when he used shall with the first person he obscured the idea of 
necessity, because it was unpalatable to him, and dwelling upon the result made a 
pure future. But in the second and third persons he was willing enough for shali 
to imply necessity, esiMrcially if he were the agent that imposed it He so used it, 
and in these two persons shall remained present. In using 7t'i7/, the same charac- 
teristic led him to make prominent the idea of volition in the first person and to 
ol)scure it in the second and third. Thus will has become mostly present in the 
lirst person, and future in the second and third. 

Remarks were made by Messrs. F. A. March and T. D. Seymour. 
At 1 2 M. the Association adjourned to meet at i .30 p. m. 

Easton, Pa., July 10, 1889. 

Afternoon Session. 

The .\ssociation ^^-as called to order at 1.30 p. m. by the President. 

S, On the Interpretation of Aristoph. Ach. 849, by Frank W. 
Nicolson, Ksq., Instmctor in Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
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The words /luf fiaxa(p^ in this line are commonly understood to refer to the 
razor. The aim of this paper is to show that a form of shears is* meant, and that 
the reference is to clipping and not shaving. 

Another name for the fda fidxaipa. was ^poKls (cf. Pollux X. 140 and Photius* 
(leiinition ; cf. also Pollux II. 32, where the correct reading is not Siir\^, but fjua, 
as given by Mss. C. and V.). The words fidxaipa and fiaxaupls do not, as gener- 
ally supposed, relate to the razor, but to various forms of shears. (Cf. Arist. Frag. 
II. Thesm. and Lucian, Adv. Ind. 29, where these are mentioned respectively as 
distinct from the ^vp6v,) This is proved also by the order of the words in the two 
lists of barbers' implements given by Pollux (X. 140 and II. 32). 

The shears used by the Greek barber were of two forms. The 9iir\ij fxdxatpa 
resembled the form most common in modem days, consisting of two pieces of 
metal fastened together by a rivet in the middle. A representation is to be found 
in a terra-cotta from Tanagra (yiJ^ Arch. Ztg. XXXII. taf. 14). The fila fidxaipa 
or }ita\ls, on the other hand, was formed from a single piece of elastic metal bent 
in the middle and having the two edges sharpened. It is represented in a Pompeian 
wall-painting (z/ioV Abh. der Sachs. Gesell. der Wiss. V. plate VI. 5). The word 
i^oAts means a vault or arch, and as applied to this form uf shears no doubt refers 
to the curved or rounded end made by bending the metal on itself. 

The fita fidxaipa seems to have resembled in shape the old-fashioned sheep- 
shears still used in some parts of this country. There is evidence that it was 
employed by the ancients in sheep-shearing (cf. Hesychius' definition of /icCxaipat : 
oU awoKtipfToi TO, Trp6&ara ; cf. also Galen, quoted by Steph. in his Thesaurus, 
s.v, Kelpw : HeipfffStu rit Trp6$aTa inrh r&y ^aXiBwy). Lucian, Pise. 46, proposes 
as a punishment for a false philosopher: &7roK€ipdTu rhv irc^wya iv xpV ifdvv 
rpayoKovpiKip fiaxo.i(>^' These goat-shears were probably the same in form as the 
^oA/t, or sheep-shears, and a similar punishment to that proposed by Lucian may 
be here alluded to by Aristophanes. 

That shears (/jidxatpai KouplSts) served the double purpose of shearing sheep 
and clipping men's hair appears from a fragment of Cratinus, Dion. II. The ^Ifakls 
was particularly fitted for shearing sheep, since it could be operated by one hand, 
leaving the other free to manage the animal being sheared. Finally, the words of 
Phrynicus, 319, seem to favor this interpretation: rh fi^p yiip {i.e. Kaprjvait as 
opposed to Ktipau9ai) iirX Tpofidrcotf ridfaai Kal M krliiov Kovpas. 

9. The Dramatic Features of Winter's Tale, by Professor Thomas 
R. Price, of Columbia College, New York, N. Y. 

This play, which belongs to the last stage of Shakspere's dramatic method, is 
not, as commonly conceived, a violation of the laws of dramatic construction, but 
an ingenious experiment in the application of those laws. It is constructed on 
the plan of the diptych^ a form of art in which two compositions, each in itself 
complete, are merged into a composition of a higher kind, which comprehends 
them both. For this purpose, the drama divides itself into two (2) distinct parts, 
a tragedy of (28) twenty-eight scenes, ending at III. 3, 58, and a comedy of (22) 
twenty-two scenes, stretching from that point to the end. To carry on these two 
movements, the characters are divided into (3) three groups, one group of (9) 
nine characters that belong altogether to the tragedy, one group of (12) twelve 
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characters that belong altogether to the comedy, and one group of (7) seven 
characters that belong in common to the tragedy and to the comedy. 

Of these two parts, each, according to the law of construction, is complete in 
itself. The tragedy has a protasis of 8 stages, an epitasis of 5 stages, a well-marked 
climax in II. 3, a catabasis of 5 stages, and a catastrophe of 3 stages. The com- 
edy has a short protasis of only 3 stages, because many of the comedy-characters 
are known to us already from the tragedy. It has an epitasis of 5 stages, a well- 
marked climes in IV. 4, a catabasis of 10 stages, and a catastrophe of 2 stages. 
The only irregularity is the immense length of the comic catabasis: and this 
double length, 10 stages instead of 5, comes from the necessity of merging at this 
point the two movements into one catastrophe. 

Thus Shakspere, at the end of his career, worked out in the Winter's Tale, as 
a bold experiment in dramatic construction, the fusion of two distinct passions and 
of two distinct actions into a new form of romantic drama. 

Remarks were made by Professor F. A. March. 

10. Roman Elements in English Law, by Herbert L. Baker, Esq., 
of Detroit, Mich. 

It is now a well-recognized fact that English law contains a very considerable 
Roman element. 

The presence of this element presents a difficult problem in English legal 
history for the reasons that (i; Roman law was never recognized by the common 
law courts as having any authority in England, and (2) it has long been the 
accepted theory that the English common law is indigenous customary law deriv- 
ing its sanction from immemorial usage — a theory which necessarily excludes 
foreign elements. The subject seems to have been hitherto discussed from a legal 
standpoint only and by means of comparisons instituted between rules existing in 
English and Roman law respectively. Such method of treatment assumes that 
the Roman element came in in the form of positive rules, and it is adapted to 
reaching only such part of it as came in thus, which part, there is reason to think, 
is but a small fraction of the whole. It is proposed here to view the subject from 
a philological standpoint. The fact that Roman 'aw as such was excluded by 
English national policy and prejudice affords a hint that much the greater part of 
the Roman element must have effected its entrance in some form more subtle than 
that of positive rules. While Roman law as such was excluded, Roman legal 
thought, which may be regarded as Roman law held in solution, might and did 
enter into English thought unhindered and on practically an equal footing with 
other branches of ancient learning. If we can trace the Roman element as it 
exists in legal thought, it b evident that we shall thus arrive at a justcr estimate of 
its character and extent than by a comparison of positive rules. A means of thus 
tracing the Roman element is afforded by the composite character of our language. 
English law has borrowed freely from Roman legal terminology ; the words thus bor- 
rowed are capable of identification; wherever one of these words expresses thought 
which has never been expressed by a native word, it may justly be inferred that 
the thought also was borrowed, at least to the extent of the meaning attached to 
the word when it was adopted into English speech. The words belonging to our 
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legal terminology, as given in a standard law dictionary, number 1 738. Of these 
1363 are of Latin origin, and 375 aro of other origin, mostly Anglo-Saxon. Very 
few, if any, of these Latin words have complete equivalents in words of native ori- 
gin. It follows, therefore, that more than four-fifths of our elementary legal 
thought has been borrowed from the Romans. This general deduction must, like 
all such, be taken cum grano salts. Some allowance should doubtless be made 
for lost words and meanings of words, and for an affectation of Latinity on the 
part of lawyers and others. With such allowances, the conclusion is in the main 
justiBable, because none of the ideas represented by those words were ever com- 
municated by one English-speaking person to another until it was done through 
the medium of the foreign word; and in order to render the idea thus communi- 
cable, both speaker and hearer must have learned the word and its meaning from 
the Romans. 

For a complete acquaintance with the Roman element and its nature, a study in 
detail of individual words and their history is requisite. Some genaral idea may, 
however, be gained by a grouping of words according to subjects, and a compari- 
son of the native and Roman elements as thus exhibited. The pr;>portion of native 
and Roman words pertaining to some of the principal branches of the law are as 
follows : (i) Public Law : Organic , International^ etc., native words, 20; Roman, 
135. (2) Public Law : Criminal, native words, 10; Roman, 54. (3) The Law of 
Procedure, native words, 7; Roman, 123. (4) The Law of Property, native words, 
49; Roman, 171. ($) The Law of Contract, Vi2X\\^ 'wox^'&, \^\ Roman, 112. Of 
the remaining 1043 words not embraced in either of the foregoing groups, 889 of 
the more important give 229 words of native and 660 of Roman origin. An 
examination of these groups discloses the fact that the Roman words, as compared 
with the native, are almost invariably expressive of ideas belonging to a more 
advanced and settled political society and shows in a striking manner in how 
great a degree the English state and its laws were developed upon intellectual 
lines marked out by the Romans. Thus in the first group (Organic Law) the 
native element gives us " baron," ** barrister," " earl," " gerefa," " king," " queen," 
" lord," " sheriff," " thane," " borough," " hundred," " woodmote," " folkgemote," 
" shiregemote," " witanagemote," while the Roman clement gives us " constable," 
" coroner," " surrogate," " attorney," "solicitor," "magistrate," "judge," "chan- 
cellor," " court," "county," "district," "municipality," "statute," "legislation," 
"Congress," "Parliament," "exchequer," "revenue," "sovereignty," "constitu- 
tion," "government," "state," "nation," "society." 

2. In the second group (Criminal Law) the words descriptive of offences 
against property are, (i) native, "blackmail," and "theft," (2) Roman, "arson," 
" burglary," " champerty," " embezzlement," " embracery," " forgery," " larceny," 
"maintenance," " piracy," " robbery." And the words pertaining to the adminis- 
tration of criminal law are almost wholly Roman, the native words being only 
" guilt " and " outlaw," as against twenty-eight Roman words, such as " arrest," 
•* capital," " conviction," " crime," " defence," " indictment," " innocent," " pen- 
alty," " perjury," " prosecution," " punishment," " reward," " sentence." 

3. The legal ideas contained in the law of procedure are expressed almost 
wholly in Roman words. The seven native words are " forswear," "oath," "set- 
off," " speaking," " wager," " battel." In contrast with these there are 123 Roman 
words with well-defined technical meanings, most of which are now in constant use. 
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4. In the law of property the native words are in greater proportion, but are of 
the same relative character. They are usually designative of material things; e^., 
«* building," "dwelling," "farm," "homestead," "house," "land," "thing," while 
the Roman words usually designate more abstract conceptions, such as are involved 
in apprehending and defining the relations subsisting between persons in reference 
to material things; e^.., "adverse," "common," " descent," " dower," " entail," 
" estate," " heir," " hereditament," " lease," " mortgage," " real," " rent," " seisin," 
" tenure," " title." 

5. In the law of contract the same relative characteristics are exhibited, with a 
much larger proportion of Roman words. The native words arc " bearer," " bond," 
" borrow," " bottomry," " breach," " drawer," " holder," " loan," " maker," " sale," 
" seller," " settlement," " sight," "warehouse." In contrast with these are 112 
Roman words, such, for example, as " agreement," " bailment," " charter," " con- 
dition," " consent," " consideration," " contract," " covenant," " damages," " debt," 
"default," "due," "interest," "note," "obligation," "partner," "pledge," "prin- 
cipal," " promise," " special," " surety," " warranty," etc. 

6. Of the unclassified words the following are examples of the more im- 
portant : native, " free," " gift," " law," " mistake," " owner "; Roman, « custom," 
"duty," "general," "injury," "judicial," "juridical," "jurisprudence," "jury," 
"justice," " moral," " principal." 

The position taken in this paper must not be understood too broadly. It is 
not asserted that prior to the adoption of any given Roman word the Anglo-Saxons 
had nothing of what afterwards came to be designated by that word. On the con- 
trary, they had the rudiments^ actually or potentially, of all that they afterwards 
acquired both with and without the aid of Roman ideas. The position here is that, 
by a kind of educational process, they gradually grew into and possessed them- 
selves of these portions of the intellectual world which the Romans had created, 
and that the Roman words which they at the same time adopted, constitute an 
important record of the process by which Roman thought was thus taken up and 
assimilated. Thus, for example, as to the word "judge " : some of the functions 
of judgeship were of course exercised among them before the borrowing of the 
word " judex " (such functions in more or less rudimentary form being exercised in 
all stages of organized society); but those functions were as yet but rudely con- 
ceived, and were bound up with, and were undifferentiated in thought from, legis- 
lative and executive functions. The introduction of the word " judex " to desig- 
nate an officer charged only with judicial functions makks the beginning of that 
process of dividing up and distributing sovereign power which has led to the pres- 
ent well-established and familiar threefold division of sovereign power into Legis- 
lative, Executive, and Judicial. 

So also the words " state," " nation," and " government " indicate, not that the 
Anglo-Saxons had nothing of what after\^'ards came to be designated by these 
words, but that they had not yet reached the stage of political development which 
would enable them to evolve the distinct and separate conception of a " stat?," a 
" nation," or an impersonal " government," and to produce the institutions prop- 
erly corresponding to such conceptions. 

Viewed thus as a part of our intellectual inheritance derived from ancient 
learning, the Roman element is seen to be very large, and at the same time it 
ceases to present an insoluble enigma. Its presence in English law can from this 
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standpoint be accounted for, but not without some modification of the theory 
above adverted to. For this reason amongst others a thorough study of this subject 
promises to be productive of important practical results, by leading to a critical 
examination of that theory <U novo and thereby to a truer understanding of the 
essential nature of our law. 

11. An Unstable Idiom in English, by Dr. C. P. G. Scott, of New 
York, N.Y. 

At 3.30 p. M. the members of the Association and their friends, 
escorted by thirty gentlemen of Easton, of the Committee on Enter- 
tainment, proceeded in carriages to Paxinosa Inn, where a large part 
of the afternoon and evening was pleasantly spent in the grounds and 
on the piazzas of the hotel. Before dinner an address was made by 
William Hackett, Jr., Esq., Chairman of the Committee on Entertain- 
ment, to which President Seymour responded, and grace was said by 
President Knox. 

At 7.45 p. M. the Association was called to order in the parlors of 
the Inn, and listened to communications from two of the members. 

12. The Pronunciation near Fredericksburg, Va., by Professor Syl- 
vester Primer, of the College of Charleston, Charleston, S. C. 

Prof. Edward A. Freeman, writing or speaking to a friend in regard to a young 
American who was going to the University of Jena in order to study Anglo-Saxon, 
remarked: "Why does he not go to Orange County, Va., instead of to Jena? 
They speak very good West Saxon in Orange County." This statement may serve 
as an introduction to my remarks on the pronunciation of Fredericksburg, Va. 
For Stafford, Spottsylvania, and Orange counties have about the same pronuncia- 
tion, and have preserved to a remarkable degree the older English sounds brought 
over in the 1 7th century by the early settlers of this region. 

This section of the country was the earliest settled. Stafford first appears as a 
county in 1666. Among the early names of the county are Scott, Moncure, House- 
man, Mercer, Donithan, Tyler, Montjoy, Strother, Fitzhugh, Deyton, Daniel, 
Traverse, Cooke. Their descendants still live in various parts of the country. 
Spottsylvania was founded in 1720. Some of the prominent names are Taliafero, 
Thornton, Lewis, Carter, Washington, Herndon, Ficklin. Orange County was 
formed later, dating from 1734. The principal families of Orange in colonial 
times are the Barbours, Bells, Burtons, Campbells, Caves, Chews, Conways, 
Daniels, Madisons, Moores, Ruckers, Shepherds, Taylors, Taliaferos, Whites. 
Thomases, and Waughs, whose descendants are still living. 

As early as 1675 there was a fort on the present site of Fredericksburg, but it 
was not incorporated till 1727. Among the prominent names we find Robinson, 
Willis, Smith, Taliaferro, Beverly, Waller, Clowder, Mercer, Weedon, Lewis, 
Washington, Littleplace, Forsyth, Conway, Fitzhugh, Moncure, Carter, Lee, many 
of which are still prominent in and about Fredericksburg. In Fredericksburg 
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itself descendants of Carter Braxton, one of the signers of the Declaration of 
Imlependence, are still living. A comparison of the earlier names with those 
of the present inhabitants shows that the present families represent almost exclu- 
sively the earlier families. Intermixture from without has not been great, foreign- 
ers have rarely sought homes here, and immigration from other states has been 
limited. 

The early settlers were men of education. They studied at Cambridge, Oxford, 
Dublin, and Edinburgh, and at Temple Bar. Professional men were all educated 
in England. For the poor almost no provision was made. Sir William Berkeley 
in his day rejoiced that there was not a free school or printing-press in Virginia, 
and hoped it might be so for a hundred years to come. The rich had private tutors 
at their own houses, the poor remained ignorant. There were no libraries of any 
account. The sons of the rich were sent to England for their education up to the 
time of the Revolution. "The College of William and Mary, from the year 1700 
and onward, did something toward educating a small portion of the youth of 
Virginia, and that was all until Hampden Sidney, at a much later period, was 
established." However poor the school system of the colony and young state 
was, the education of the superior class has ever been a matter of pride. Virginia 
has produced more great men than any other state, and the intellectual life has 
ranked high. She has won for herself the proud title of the " Mother of Presi- 
dents." 

The English of the 17th century, with proper regard to that of the 1 6th and 
18th centuries, forms the basis of the comparison of Fredericksburg's present pro- 
nunciation. Three extracts from early documents of Virginia with the approximate 
pronunciation of that day are given, and the pronunciation of the present traced 
back to that. The first is taken from The First Assembly of Virginia, held July 30, 
1 61 9. The second is from A Briefe Declaration of the Plantation of Virginia. 
The third is from Captain Smith's True Relation. 

The tabular view of the Virginia Sounds at this period will be best understood 
m connection with the extracts in the full article; it would be impossible to give 
either here in this brief extract. A few of the more prominent peculiarities of 
the Fredericksburg pronunciation are given to show the tenor of the article. 

The sound (i). The word "tester" is here pronounced (tiister) as in Charles- 
ton, S. C. In Latin words like simultaneous^ etc., the i is generally pronounced 
(si, sai-mcl-t^^'-ni-as), rarely (1). In words like Palestine the sound fluctuates 
between (ai) and (ii), but inclines mostly to the latter. Ef \ox if is sometimes 
heard. P'or mill^ hill, I heard in two instances (mil, Hil) quite distinctly, but am 
not sure that it was not an individual rather than general pronunciation. The 
word ear is here pronounced (yiir) by the vulgar. 

The long and short e differ but slightly from the accepted pronunciation else- 
where. The shades between this and the next sound (ae) show a diversity of 
sounds in words that generally have the sound (ae) and in Charleston, S. C, have 
(ee). Words like here, pare^ pair^ tare, bear, etc., which in Charleston gener- 
ally have the sound (ae) or (aeae), are divided in Fredericksburg between (ii), 
(ae) and (ke). The sound (ee) is somewhat common in many of these words, 
but not so common as the Charleston (ee). In some the sound is short (e). 
There is the same fluctuation between (agEn) and (ag^-^n), (agEnst) and (ag/'rtist) 
as is found everywhere. The Latin prefix pre- has the two sounds (ii) and (e) in 
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words like prediceisor (prii-dj-sesi, or prcd-t-scsr). The word here sometimes 
has a peculiar pronunciation. It is often pronounced ('jrr). The sound e and a 
exchange in yes and well (pr. yas, wal) ; e also exchanges with 1 in yesterday ^ yes^ 
yettgety kettle^ etc. (pr. yis, yit, etc.). 

The long sound of (sese) is heard in calm^ psalnty balm, etc. (pr. ksesemy 
saKcm, bcesem, etc.). But the ordinary pronunciation is also heard (kaam, 
sanm, baam). The words ask^ demand^ are also divided between the sound 
(aeae) and (aa) (aeaesk or aask). Compare also (paeacs or paas), and we even 
hear (pAAs or pAs). Passable and Possible are said to be indistinguishable in 
their pronunciation by many. Words in auy like gaunt, daunty etc., have three 
grades, (aeae), (aa), and (aa). These different pronunciations here mentioned 
are all found among the cultured, and is said to be traditional in families. As 
they all go back to the 17th centmy, they were probably brought over here and 
handed down from father to son. 

There are one or two peculiarities under the a-sound. Among the vulgar the 
words there, where, are pronounced (dhar, whar) . The genuine a-sound is heard 
in various words that have in other localities the (ae) or (e) sound. Mayor 
sounded to me as spoken by one person (maa-r). Stairs are often called (staars) 
by the illiterate, bears (baars), etc. 

The A-sound is heard in dog and God (dAg, GAd, and even dAAg, GAAd). 
But the D-sound may also be heard in these words (dog, God, and doDg, Good). 
The words not, God, gaud, form a rising scale. Not is short, God is longer, and gaud 
is longest (d, a, aa), and we generally find dog and God nmning through the 
whole scale in the same locality. In Fredericksburg I have heard (dog, God, 
dAg, GAd, dAAg, GAAd). The word pond varies in its pronunciation in different 
sections of the country. All three sounds can be found in Charleston, S. C. (pond, 
pAnd, pAAnd). The careless often pronounce it just like the word pawned; the 
elegant pronunciation is the middle sound of our series (pAnd) ; many pronounce 
it (pond). In Fredericksburg the first and second (pond, pAnd) are heard, 
never the third. The word hog (generally Hog, or Iloog) is often pronounced 
(llAg or HAAg) in Fredericksburg. 

The <>-sound has one or two peculiarities. The word poor almost always has 
the long sound of o and drops its r (poo). For the dropping of the r sec undrfr 
r in the consonants. The two pronunciations o( progress, process, (proogres, proo- 
gres, proDses, prooscs) prevail here. The preposition to often has the older pro- 
nunciation of (too), as in the time of Chaucer and Shakespeare, now becoming 
obsolete. 

The long u appears to have more of the i-Vorschlag in certain words than 
ordinarily, making it almost a distinct syllable. I am almost inclined to think 
that it is rather a (y)-Vorschlag. Thus due (dew), do, too, etc., sound to me 
(dii-u, tii-u, or dy-u, ty-u), with the accent on the (ii or y). Some, however, 
regularly pronounce these words (diu^, tiu^) where the '^ denotes a prolonged van- 
ish. The word put (also in a less degree eould, would, should) shows the same 
peculiarity as in Charleston, S. C. It is frequently pronounced (pat, rarely kad, 
wad, shad). More probably the peculiar sound of could, would, should is the 
same as that heard xn prove, more, and others. The sound here is to me a diph- 
thong beginning with an (y) and ending with (u), thus (pry-«v, my-wv; perhaps 
ky-«d, etc.). The two sounds follow each other very rapidly, and it is difficult to 
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detect the two shades of sound of the first and second components of the diph- 
thong. The word spoon has the same sound (spy-«n), but see under diphthongs. 
The »-sound mfruii appears to me to be quite peculiar. As near as I can make 
out it sounds nearly like the double French m, thus (firy-yt) ; the word appears to 
be dissyllabic, though the last syllable may be only the prolonged vanish. I have 
also noticed this same sound 'in people from the middle and upper part of the 
state of South Carolina. It has puzzled me very much. This sound may be the 
(yy), or the (yyw), or the (yy) with a labial modification. I hardly consider it 
the (iu). All these shades of sound have been handed dowm from the 17th 
century. 

The diphthongs show quite a number of peculiarities. Jones (1701) says that 
at has the sotmd of a in some words. Ellis thinks the two sounds indicated by 
Jones were (ee) and (jf), and though at was sounded a by some people, it was 
not considered best. Jones gives quite a long list, among which we notice the 
word stair (pronounced staar by some), already mentioned. Here belongs also 
bfary an animal, pronounced (baar) by some. We have noticed the pronunciation 
of aW, JOf etc. This leads us to consider the diphthong tu, which Ellis sa}'s the 
Americans pronounce (lu) rather than (iu), and even (eu) remains here in some 
parts. I believe it possible to hear all three in America. In Fredericksburg I am 
inclined to think (iu) or even (Uu) is the prevailing pronunciation. Some pro- 
long it so that I heard (nieu), (dieu), etc. The (au) becomes (aeu) in house 
(Haeus), where it is short. In town it is long (taeaeun). In out it is very short 
(seut). Thus we hare very short in (put, aiiwt, south, etc), short (in house, etc.), 
and long (in town, cow, etc.). The (ou) is heard in Fredericksburg, but not in 
house. There it is more often heard in boat, and similar words. As near as I 
could make out, I heard the sound (bout) in the pronunciation of boat almost 
always. Frequently I thought I detected the sound (bAut), but the (a) was 
very short. The pronimciation of spoon, coulJ, point, shook, good (almost gyud), 
has been mentioned. 

There is little to be said of the consonants. The {h) often suffixes a (j) and 
becomes a breathing, as ('jeer) for here (Hur). The exchange of w for v, as 
pratuok, wocation, for provoke, vocation, is no oftener heard here than elsewhere. 
In the combination wh both letters are sounded. The r is at all events an evanes- 
cent sound and difficult to detect. In Fredericksburg it disappears in words like 
more, door, floor, war. And yet its influence is felt. Professor March told me that 
he explained this peculiar pronunciation of the final r after voweb as an attempt 
to pronounce the r by assuming the r position after the enunciation of the vowel 
and then stopping just before the real enunciation of the r. This appears to me 
to be the true explanation. Indicating the preparation for the r by (*) this 
peculiar pronunciation may be expressed (m<w', ^oo\ ^oo", wa'). 

The usual dropping of the^ in ing is heard here as elsewhere. The consonants 
^and /• insert the ( j ) after them. Thus cart, garden, girl, etc., are pronounced 
(kjart, gjardn, etc.). Even school seems to fall under this rubric and becomes 
sometimes (skjuul). 

The accent of the word idea has changed here to the antepenult (idea). 

The above is only a beginning of studies of the pronunciation of Fredericks- 
burg, and I hope hereafter to continue them. Any suggestions, corrections, or 
information will be gladly received. 
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Remarks were made by Messrs. A. F. West, T. R. Price, and F. A. 
March. 

13. Some Syriac Legends, by Professor Isaac H. Hall, of the 
Metropolitan Museum, Central Park, New York, N. Y. 

This was intended as an informal communication rather than a regular paper, 
and in fact was a mere talk. The legends spoken of were (1) The Legend of 
Romulus and Remus and the founding of Rome, and (2) a collection of legends 
in a manuscript recently received from UrmI in Persia, which are extant in a few 
manuscripts in Karsh&n, but not heretofore found in Syriac. These were : A Col- 
loquy of Moses with the Lord on Mount Sinai ; The Letter of Holy Sunday that 
fell from Heaven upon the Hands of Athanasius Patriarch of Rome, being the 
Third Letter [of its sort] ; and The Narrative of Arsenius King of Egypt, and 
how our Lord raised him to life (containing an account of man's experiences at 
and after death, with a description of Gehenna). 

Since the legends in the Urml manuscript need the Syriac text for proper 
appreciation, they will be published elsewhere ; and no abstract of them is fairly 
called for here. The legend of Romulus and Remus seems to be of interest t^ the 
Association, however, and a translation of it is therefore given here. The original 
is to be found in a Nitrian manuscript written A.D. 837 (Brit. Mus. Addit. 12152, 
foL 194 ff.). The text is printed in Paul de Lagarde's AnaUcta Syriaca (pp. 
201-205), ^ work of which 115 copies were issued. A partial translation is to be 
found in B. Harris Cowper's Syriac Miscellanus, a work now quite scarce. It is 
a fragment from the Roman History of Diodes, and bears probable marks of 
translation from the Greek. 

As the legend is quite closely connected with the preceding one of the settle- 
ment of Syria, Cilicia, and Phoenicia, it seems best to give the whole together. A 
distorted form of that portion which treats of Hercules and the Tyrian purple 
occurs also in a much later composition called the " Cave of Treasures," of which 
at least one manuscript exists in New York, and which Bezold has published in 
German and Syriac under the title oi Die SchatzfidhU (Leipzig, 1883, 1888). In 
the "Cave of Treasures," however, Hiram King of Tyre replaces Punicus, and 
Hercules is suppressed — perhaps as a character not altogether in place in a 
strictly religious composition. 

The following is the translation : — 

The Writing of Diocles the Wise, 

Now after the division of tongues in the days of Peleg there was [born] a cer- 
tain man of the sons of Japhet, who was called Ag*0r (or, Ig*(ir). This one went 
up from the east and came and dwelt on the sea-shore, and built a city and called 
its name Ge*0r, which in the Syriac tongue is called Tyre (Sdr). And there were 
[bom] to him three sons, Synis (SftrOs) his first born, and Cilicus (QQUqos) his 
second, and Punicus (P<inlq3s) his third. And Ag*Cir their father was king in 
Tyre 13 years. And when he died he divided the land to his sons ; to Punicus 
he gave Phoenicia (Pdnlqi, or Pdnlqi), and to Cilicus he gave Cilicia ((^lllqyA, or 
QIllqlyA), and to Syrus he gave Syria (Sdriyd). 

And in the time of Punicus was [bom] Hercules (HeraqlTs, or Harqlfs), a man 
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wise and mighty in valor. For when this hero was commanding' upon the sea- 
shore of Tyre, he saw a certain shepherd's dog capture a shell-fish of the sea, that 
is called conchylium^ and eat of it, so that the dog's mouth was stained with the 
blood of the shell-fish. And Hercules called to him the shepherd of the flock, 
and told him about the dog ; and forthwith the shepherd brought wool, and with 
it wiped out the mouth of the dog, and of the wool the shepherd made himself a 
crown and put it upon his head. Then when the sun shone upon it, Hercules 
saw the crown of wool, that it was very splendid, and he was astonished at its 
beauty ; and he took the crown from the shepherd. But the next day Hercules 
took the shepherd and the dog, and went out to the sea-shore. And the dog, as 
he was walking along, saw a shell-fish, and the dog ran and caught it ; but Her- 
cules snatched the shell-fish from his mouth, and let the shepherd go to his flock. 
And Hercules walked every day upon the sea-shore, and as soon as one of those 
shell-fish came out from the sea, he r^n quickly and caught it. So he gathered 
30 of them, and he boiled them over a fire, and dyed white wool ^nth their blood. 
And he gave it to a certain woman, and she made of it for him a garment, and he 
took that clothing and brought it in to Punicus the king of Tyre, who, when he 
saw it, wondered at its beauty, and commanded that no one except himself should 
wear it, but the king (or, the one acting as king) only. And moreover, he gave 
to Hercules authority to be commander in his place, and wrote that he was the 
father of the kingdom \i.e. prime minister]. And it was this Hercules that showed 
the dyeing of all manner of beautiful colors; and how, moreover, pearls go up 
firom the sea he showed and taught to men. 

In those days there was [born] a man in the country of the west, whose name 
was RQmtyd (or Romyd or RomayA, = 'Pwjuaros) ; and the man was a mighty 
hero. Now in his days there was in the island of Cilicia a certain virgin beautiful 
in appearance, who had been made priestess in the temple (ya^s) of the god Arts 
(*'ApTjj). And when Romtyd saw [her], he lusted after her, and he went in unto 
her, and she conceived from him. And when she perceived that she had con- 
ceived from him, she was in great fear, and kept herself close, in order that the 
priests of the god Arts should not detect it and kill her. And when she had borne 
two twins [jfV — idiomatic], their father took them and gave them to a certain 
woman, who reared them. And when the boys were grown up and become men, 
their father gave them names; to the one Romulus (R3mullos, Romillos, or Romel- 
16s), and to the other Remus (RomSs). And they built the city Rome (Roml^ 
or Romt) and . . /^ it, and all their subjects' they called Romans (R6may& = 
*P«^a«oi) after the name of their father; and for this reason the sons of Rome are 
called Romans. And, moreover, they built the capitol (qdpitQlon), which inter- 
preted is, the Head of the city; and it is one of the wonders of the whole earth 
{lit. one out of the wonders that arc in the whole earth]. And they brought a 
great image that had been in HelftdCls (or Helodos, possibly 'EA\c{8o5, genitive),* 

1 A rather difficult word ; probably the imported a-apayyeAAw, in a peculiar reflexive 
participial form. " On a tour of inspection and improvement " is perhaps the meaning. 

' Pirt of word obliterated. Probably " ruled as kings in " is to be supplied. 

s 1 bis b ihc rig] it rendering if I guess rightly how to supply the obliterated place 
preceding. Olhcrwise, " workmen " or " cultivators." 

* If this conjccimre is correct, then the rendering of the clause is *' that had been in 
[the land] of HcLliLi/' 
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and raised and set it above the top of the capitol, and it was a great wonder, 
whose like has not been on the earth. And they built the great dtmdstdn (8i7fi<$- 
atop) that is in Athens (Athtnis, = Athenis, 'A^^vaif), and the philosophers called 
it the dimdston of wisdom (s6phtll). 

Now then there arose a quarrel between the two brothers, and Romulus 
(Armillus, Annelids, or Armullos, = 6 *P<afioKos) rose up and slew his brother 
Remus. And straightway the city began to quake; and when the sons of Rome 
saw that their city was quaking, they feared with great fear, and all its inhabitants 
sought to flee out of it. And when Romulus saw that the sons of Rome were in 
commotion at the temple (vo^j) of the goddess Pttthinayd (or PiithinlS, or 
PClthinyA — or perhaps better, of the Pythian goddess), he asked of her that she 
would reveal to him for what cause the city was quaking. And she answered him, 
"Because you have slain your brother the city is quaking and mourning; because 
he built it with you. And there will be no cessation from the earthquake until it 
[1.^. the city] sees your brother sitting with you upon the throne of the kingdom, 
and commanding and writing and proclaiming with you as formerly." 

Now when this saying was heard throughout the city, they assembled to stone 
Romulus with stones, because he had slain his brother. But he fled from them 
and went up to Athens. And when the philosopher Punitus (Pdnttos, PonttSs) 
heard of him, he went and listened to the words of Romulus, and promised him 
that if he would write for him Athens as a free city [//V. daughter of freemen, or 
of nobles], so that no king of the Romans should have authority over her, he 
would go to Rome and restore tranquillity to the sons of the city and to his powers. 
And he made a covenant with him that he would do that for him. And Punitus 
went to Rome and spoke with them, and said to them, " If ye will receive your 
king in peace, this earthquake will cease forthwith from your city, so that it shall 
not again quake. But if ye do not receive him your whole city will perish." And 
forthwith all the sons of Rome assembled and went up after their king to Athens. 
And when they had arrived [there], and had come [back] and reached Rome 
(R6mt), the whole city went out to receive him; and they answered and said to him, 
" If it be that you know that by your entrance into the city the quaking will cease 
from it, come, enter in glory and honor, and sit on the throne of your kingdom. 
But if the earthquake will not cease from us, do not enter." But he promised 
them, " This earthquake will cease from the city." 

And the same philosopher made an image of gold after the likeness of his 
brother, and seated it with him upon the throne of his kingdom. And he com- 
manded them that whatever was done or written should be as if from the mouth 
of the two. And they did so, and forthwith the earthquake ceased from the city. 
Thus by the wisdom of this man that earthquake ceased, and the inhabitants with 
their king were tranquillized. And thenceforward the Romans fixed that it should 
be the custom to write and command, saying [1.^. in the form], " We command." 
And Athens received freedom from that time on, that no king should have author- 
ity over her to do in her anything by force. And this same Armellus (Romulus) 
instituted an equestrian display (ipplqton, a corruption of irinKhv) for [the] 
amusement [of the people], and he instituted the mariiuSf and he was the first to 
institute the veneli ^ and the prasini ^ ; for because he was afraid of the sons . . ?■ 

1 An anachronistic reference to colors worn in the hippodrome. 

2 A word or more de£aiced. Perhaps " of Rome, that they " is to be supplied. 
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would kill him as he had killed his brother, he established before him two men 
that hated each other, one from the veneH and one from the prasini; for, said 
he, ''If it be that the veneti plot against me, the prasini will make it known to 
me; and if the /rajf « i plot against me, the veneii will make it known to me " 
. . y two men before . . .^ of the city as if for amusement. And he clothed the 
one of the veneti in clothing of the sea, and the other in clothing of the prasini^ 
which was like the grass of the earth. And he said, " If indeed this one conquers 
that is clothed like the veneti, the sea will be quieted, and the barbarians will not 
invade and obtain authority in the islands of the sea; as regards them that dwell 
in the sea, these will take the victory, and those that dwell on the dry [land] will 
be conquered. But if, again, he that is clothed like the prasini conquers, they 
that dwell on the dry [land] will conquer, and subdue those that dwell in the 
seas." And forthwith as these two men advanced to contend one with the other, 
those that dwelt in the sea prayed that the [one of the] veneti might win, but 
those that dwelt on the dry [land], that the [one of the] prasini might win. And 
from that time even until now there have been these two divisions of the kingdom 
of the Romans, of the veneti and the prasini. And Armellus (Romulus) instituted 
the brumalia, because he was a man that loved instruction, and that loved amuse- 
ment, and that loved the youth; and he commanded that in the da)'s of winter 
men should be calling one upon another, and that many should assemble, assem- 
bling with one, and should eat and drink and enjoy themselves. And he com- 
manded that the letters of the alphabet should be coming in one after another, 
and every one of them should be called in its day. And they called them \i,e, 
those days] brumatia, which is, interpreted in the Greek language, " Let us eat 
and drink off others," that is gratis. And there was . . .* a grade of nobility 
at Rome, and he gave to the nobles the great honor of a throne and authority, 
that they should command and be obeyed. And he ordained that there should 
be qikblare (cubi[cu]larii?) in the kingdom of the Romans, that is, that they 
should be servants in the kingdom. And he sent to Athens and brought thence 
the philosophers GLSOS (or GLSUS, Gelasus, Glesus, or •s>'s?) and LThROS (or 
-US, Lathrus, Lathyrus, Lathrys, etc.?), and made them an organ, that they might 
be delighted with beautiful sounds. And Armellus (Romulus) instituted the kat&' 
drombn, and commanded that when the sons of Rome were assembled at the 
capitol the boys should go down by a rope from the top of the capitol to the bot- 
tom, sitting on a wheel and offering a crown to the kingdom, just as if a heroic 
crown were going down to [the place] of Nimrod, and that the kings should be 
givers of gifts to those little boys when they returned to come up again. And 
again he ordained that the Romans should take turns, that in order that they 
might be supported all the winter, so in the summer they should be going forth 
to war against their enemies. And he ordained and established veredi {i.e. post- 
couriers or post-horses), to serve as relays and bring news to the kings from the 
armies. And the day in which the Romans went out to war and called it mar- 
tiuSf^ also interpreted victory . . .* and . . .* great marvels and various deeds 
and excellent laws and upright commands he executed and established in Rome 

1 Words defiiced. 

2 A word or more defaced. 

* Perhaps the month of March (Martius) is meant. 

* Some words defaced. 
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(Rdmt). Among all the Romans there was no roan like him excelling in all 
knowledge and wisdom, nor so honored by those that have understanding. And 
in his intellect he was so rich that whosoever saw him and spoke with him was 
discovered, the bad from the good and the false from the true . . . 

At 9 P. M. the Association adjourned to nieet at 8.30 a. m., Thursday. 



Easton, Pa., Thursday, July 11, 1889. 
Morning Session. 

Professor Seymour, the President, called the Association to order 
at 8.30 A. M. 

The report of the Committee to nominate Officers was presented 
by L. H. Elwell, Esq., and adopted. In accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Committee, the following gentlemen were elected 
officers of the Association for 1889-90 : — 

President^ Professor Charles R. Lanman, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Vice-Presidents^ Dr. Julius Sachs, New York, N. Y., and Professor John II. Wright, 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Secretary and Curator^ Dr. Herbert Weir Smyth, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn 

Mawr, Pa. 
Treasurer, Dr. Herbert Weir Smyth. 
Additional members of the Executive Committee^ — 

Professor Martin L. D'Ooge, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Professor Basil L. Gildersleeve, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Professor Francis A. March, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

Professor Bemadotte Perrin, Adelbert College, Qeveland, O. 

Professor William D. Whitney, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

The Committee appointed to propose Time and Place for the next 
meeting reported, through Professor Peck, that invitations had been 
received to hold the meeting in 1890 at Norwich, Conn., Northamp- 
ton, Mass., and Princeton, N.J. The Committee recommended that 
the Twenty-Second Annual Meeting be held on the second Tuesday 
in July, 1890, at Norwich, Conn. 

The report was accepted and adopted. 

On motion, the matter of effecting a union of meetings between 
the Modem Language Association and the Association was referred 
to the Executive Committee to report at the Norwich meeting. 

The report of the Committee to audit the Treasurer's Accounts 
was presented by Dr. H. W. Smyth, to the effect that the accounts, 
with the accompanying vouchers, had been examined and found 
correct. 
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14. John Reuchlin and the Epistolae obscurorum virorum, by 
Morris H. Stratton, Esq., of Salem, N.J. 

The object of this paper was to call attention again to the fact that the great 
contest between the monks of Cologne and John Reuchlin was really an attempt 
to smother classical literature in its cradle. 

The facts and dates given were taken from the printed ** Case " of the trial at 
Rome, of the appeal of Hoogstraten, the Inquisitor at Cologne, from the judg- 
ment of the Bishop of Spires — which appeal was decided in favor of Reuchlin in 
15 1 6 — and from the letters of Pirkheimer, Erasmus, and others, printed in Van 
der Hardt*s Historia LitUraria Reformationis, Luther's letters to Reuchlin, also 
printed by Van der Hardt, fully and frankly acknowledge how much the Reformer 
owed to the Scholar who had preceded him. 

The Epistolae obscurorum virorum were quoted to show that the first attack 
of the mendicant monks — in which they were fatally worsted and the back of 
the Inquisition was broken — was against the revival of classical literature as such. 
These letters are, of course, a satire, but the well-known facts as to the reception 
of them — even by their unconscious victims — prove that they were thoroughly 
verisimilar if not true. 

Reuchlin and Erasmus opened the doors to the study of the Testaments in the 
original tongues, but that they were opposed as scholars and not as disseminators 
of a wider knowledge of the Bible was illustrated, inter alioy by the fact that 
among the hundreds of editions of the Bible in modern tongues issued in the 
Fifteenth Century, a very fine folio Bible, in the local German, with illustrations, 
was published in Cologne, between 1470 and 1475, without objection from Hoog- 
straten, and that Koburger published a superb illustrated Bible at Nuremburg, 
known as the ninth German Bible, in 1483 — the year in which Luther was bom. 

Reference was made to the great services of Ulrich von Hutten, one of the 
editors of the Epistolae^ and the author of the " Triumpkus CapnionisV Sir 
Wm. Hamilton defends Hutten's authorship of the Triumphm — and from this 
the fact that he was one of the three editors of the Epistolae — with great learn- 
ing and ability in an article on the Epistolae and their authorship, in the Edin- 
burg Review of March, 1831 ; and Van der Hardt assumes it as imquestioned 
that Hutten wrote the Triumpkus. This savage satire is referred to, however, 
by Henry Charles Lea, in his History of the Inquisition — Vol. II. pp. 424-25 — 
as written by Eleutherius Bizenus, Hutten's nom de plume. 

The inaccurate and misleading account of Reuchlin and of his contest with the 
monks, in the work referred to, was given as one of the reasons for writing this 
paper. 

Professor Francis A. March, as Chairman of the Committee 
on the Reform of English Spelling, reported that no action had been 
taken during the last year. The manual dictionary with amended 
spellings has not yet been made. 

A report was made April 8, 1889, by the Commission on Amended 
Orthography authorized by the Legislature of Pennsylvania. The 
Commission askt aid from the American Philosophical Society, Super- 
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intendents of Education, and others, and the printed report contains, 
as appendixes, elaborate arguments in favor of reform by a committee 
of the American Philosophical Society, and by Hon. W. T. Harris, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, with various statistics. 

The practical recommendation of the Commission is as follows : — 

The Commission would call attention to the fact that many words are spelt 
in two ways in our dictionaries, and that it is therefore necessary for a choice to 
be made between the different spellings. We find " honor " and " honour," " trav- 
eller*' and "traveler," "comptroller" and "controller," and hundreds of such pairs. 
In these words one way of spelling is better than the other on grounds of reason, 
simpler, more economical, more truthful to sound etymology and scientific law. 

The Commission respectfully submits that the regulation of the orthography of 
the public documents is of Sufficient importance to call for legislative action, and 
recommends that the public printer be instructed, whenever variant spellings of 
a word are found in the current dictionaries, to use in the public documents the 
simpler form which accords .with the amended spelling recommended by the joint 
action of the American Philological Association and the English Philological 
Society. Francis A. March, 

Thomas Chase, 
H. L. Wayland, 
Arthur Biddle, 
Jas. W. Walk, 
Samuel A. Boyle. 

Professor W. D. Whitney, in the preface to the Century Dictionary y May 1st, 
1889, takes similar ground : "The language is struggling toward a more consistent 
and phonetic spelling, and it is proper, in disputed and doubtful cases, to cast the 
influence of the dictionary in favor of this movement, both by its own usage in 
the body of the text, and at the head of articles by the order of forms, or the 
selection of the form under which the word shall be treated." 

The report was accepted, and the Committee appointed in 1875 
was continued for another year. It now consists of Messrs. March 
(Chairman), Child, Lounsbury, Price, Trumbull, and Whitney. 

15. A Northumbrianized Judith Text, with Commentary, by Pro- 
fessor Albert S. Cook, of Yale University, New Haven, Conn. ; read 
by Professor F. A. March. 

16. Stressed Vowels in ^Ifric's Homilies (late West Saxon), by 
Professor Albert S. Cook, of Yale University, New Haven, Conn. ; 
read by Professor F. A. March. 

On motion of Professor A. F. West, a resolution was adopted as 
follows : — 
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The American Philological Association desires to place on record, before 
finally adjourning, the hearty expression of its thanks to the President and 
Faculty of Lafayette College for the use of the various college buildings, to the 
Lx)cal Committee of Arrangements and its Chairman, Professor Owen (of Lafay- 
ette), to the Committee of the gentlemen of Easton for the very pleasant excur- 
sion taken under their guidance to Paxinosa, and to the newspapers of Easton for 
their full and accurate reports of the proceedings of the Association. 

1 7. The Study of English in Preparation for College, by Professor 
Francis A. March, of Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

Accurate knowledge of the mother tung is fundamental to all valuabl thinking. 
It is to be obtaind by studying classic English authors substantially in the same 
way that Greek is studied in good schoob : that is to say, by studying each word 
etymologically and in its connection so as to comprehend its meaning, and by 
studying each clause and sentence in its connection so as to repeat the train of 
thought of the author. This study should be recognized as different from reading 
literature for plesure or for esthetic or bibliograHc culture. The paper discust the 
desirablness of a general agreement among the colleges upon some two or three 
English books of moderate size for the entrance examinations, to be put on the 
same footing as the Anabasis and Iliad in Greek. Franklin's Autobiography and 
two books of Paradise Ix)st wer suggested. If they wer generally adopted, edi- 
tions would be prepared for study of the right sort by the most accomplisht pro- 
fessors, and a tradition of good teaching of them would soon be establisht in the 
fitting schools. 

Remarks were made by Messrs. W. D. Shipman, T. Peck, J. Sachs, 
']'. R. Price, and F. A. March. 

18. The Relation of the Greek Optative to the Subjunctive and 
the other Moods, by Professor William W. Goodwin, of Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. ; read by Professor J. H. Wright. 

This paper has appeared in the new (1890) edition, of Professor 
Goodwin's Greek Moods and Tenses, Appendix L 

19. A New Source in Plutarch's. Life of Cicero, by Dr. A. Gude- 
raan, of New York, N. Y. 

After some introductory remarks on the method to be followed in investiga- 
tions of this nature, on the inherent difHculties to be encountered, on Plutarch's 
mode of work and on the degree of proficiency in Latin which we may safely 
assume him to have attained, the lecturer briefly reviews the authors usually 
regarded as the chief sources of the Greek life. The investigations hitherto made 
have, however, been almost entirely confined to ascertaining the sources of Plu- 
tarch's narrative of Cicero's political history^ and, in consequence, but slight 
attention was paid to the " Quellen " of those portions of the vita which deal 
more particularly with the personal and literary side of the great orator. Tiro's 
voluminous life of his patron was generally supposed to have furnished Plutarch 
with the bulk of his purely biographical material, while Qcero*8 autobiographical 
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writings, as well as Augustus' memoirs, were considered as secondary sources^ 
All the writers, however, that have been suggested as the original sources of Plu- 
tarch's narrative were cither contemporary with Cicero or nearly so. That the 
Greek historian may also have consulted much later authorities has not, as far as 
I am aware, ever been hinted at. It is the object of this paper to show : 1. That 
Plutarch actually made use of one^ or, if you will, several post-Augustan writers. 2. 
That one of these post-Augustan sources is no other than Suetonius. Tranquillu^ 
Life of Cicero^ which formed a part of his famous work De viris illustribus. 

The first of these propositions is conclusively demonstrated by ch. 2 of the 
Life, containing a criticism of Cicero's poetical abilities.^ The beginning of 
ch. 40, and a few other passages, also point to a post-Augustan source. 

The proof for the second thesis is furnished by ch. Ill, 1 1 sqq. This passage 
contains two misstatements of such a nature as to exclude Tiro, Nepos, Fenestella, 
etc., as their possible authors. We can only attribute them to a writer remote 
enough in point of time to render the error excusable. Who can this be ? The 
identical error is fortunately found in two other authors, and in only two^ besides 
Plutarch, and their names are Hieronymus and Sextus Aurelius Victor, Now, 
one of the sources of Hieronymus (as has never been denied) and of Victor's 
De viris illustribus (as can be shown) is Suetonius* work of the same name. The 
erroneous statements in question, therefore, not being met with elsewhere, and 
remembering how much safer a clue to inter-dependence of authors is afforded by 
coincidences of palpable errors than by concurrences in well-known facts, it follows 
that Suetonius is the common source of Plutarch, Aurelius Victor, and Hieronymus. 

This new source having once been discovered, we are at liberty to look for 
other statements whose origin we had been hitherto unable to determine with any 
degree of probability. A number of such passages having a genuine color Sue- 
tonianus, ch. 2, quoted above, being among these, is accordingly pointed out as 
being very probably derived from Suetonius' vita ; and taken altogether, they 
certainly possess all the argumentative validity of strong cumulative evidence. 

The paper concludes by the author's disposing of a possible chronological 
objection to Suetonius as a source of Plutarch, by showing that the vita Ciceronis 
was written later than 115 a.d., this year being the teYminus post quem of the 
composition of the Life of Sulla (cf. ch. 21), which in its turn preceded Plutarch's 
vitae of Demosthenes and Cicero, as Michaelis has convincingly proven. Sue- 
tonius' work must have been in the hands of the public long before this time, the 
author being then past the age of forty. 

20. On the Use of Verbs of Saying in the Platonic Dialogues, by 
Dr. George B. Hussey, of the College of New Jersey, Princeton, N. J.' 

This paper points out the various forms of verbs of saying used by Plato, and 
passes on to show that some of them belong exclusively to the later periods of his 
literary activity. The fact that almost all Plato's writings are in the form of dia- 
logues suffices of itself to explain his frequent use of verbs of saying. Thus the 
Protagoras has 565 instances of them, and the Pbaedrus over 320. Some of these 

1 Strange to say, it has never occurred to any one that Plutarch might possibly be 
indebted to Nepos* Life of Cicero (mentioned by Gellius XV, 28, 1) for e^^^e details. 
But cf. Transactions. Vol. XX. 2 For the proof itself I refer to Transac. Vol. XX. 

» Published in full in Am. Joum. Philol. Vol. X. 
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verbs may depend for their use entirely on the external features of the dialogue. 
In the indirect dialogues — those where the argument is related to persons not 
present at it — the phrases ^ V 5j, ^v 8* ^7«S, t^n^y i<^n make up the greater part of 
the verbs of saying. 

If such verbs as belong to the narrative of the indirect dialogues are set aside, 
the remaining instances exhibit much more variety of form. They serve chiefly to 
introduce quotations of all sorts. So proverbs are usually introduced by t^ Ar^ 
Ikivov, myths and traditions by \4ytrai, and opinions of poets and philosophers by 
A,«76i, <pri<rlt or some other form in the active third person. Another use of these 
verbs of saying (and the one to which attention is especially called) occurs where 
one of the speakers quotes an earlier part of the dialogue he is engaged in, or even 
a preceding dialogue. When the statement referred to is near at hand or is quite 
prominent, a present tense, as Aryetf , tpjfs, may be used in citing it, but when more 
distant a past tense ^Aeyoir, ipp^Bri, tA \(x^€VTa is more frequent. It b among 
citations consisting of past passive forms that the gradual extension of use can be 
best observed. Some of them seem to be known only to Plato's later style, and by 
means of them the dialogues can be arranged in the following series, which probably 
corresponds somewhat closely with the order in which they were composed : — 






'H.I 
§1 



..I 



Si 



i-s 
lis 



6. 

is . 






Apology 

Crito 

Euthyphro 

Proti^oras 

Euthydemus . . . . 

Laches 

Charmides 

Meno 

Lysis 

Parmenides . . . . 

Cratylus 

Hippias II . . . . 
Republic (bks. I-V) . 

Gorgias 

Phaedo 

Symposium . . . . 

Phaedrus 

Republic (bks. VI-X) 
Theaetetus . . . . 

Sophist 

Philebus 

Timaeus 

Politicus 

Laws 



7 
II 
10 
26 
29 

<7 
18 
16 

'3 
16 

34 
«3 
109 
76 
40 
29 

39 
80 

47 
65 
93 
39 
88 

324 



1.8 
2.6 

6.9 
10.2 

8.7 
10.6 

9.2 
10.7 
204 
26.1 
II. I 



2 
2 
2 
2 
4 
7 

l 

10 

8 

23 

36 



I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
2 
2 
o 
I 
1 
4 
3 
I 

7 

9 

6 

II 

26 



I 
2 

3 
o 

4 

I 
o 

9 
o 
I 

4 

I 
2 
5 



I 
2 
I 

5 
10 
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II. 



DlTTENBERGEK. 


SCHANZ. 


Crito. 


Apology. 


Euthyphro. 


Euthyphro. 


Protagoras. 


Gorgias. 


Charmides, 


Laches. 


Laches. 


LysU. 


Hippias II. 


Protagoras. 


Euthydemus. 


Symposium. 


Meno. 


Phaedo. 


Gorgias. 


Phaedrus. 


Cratylus. 


Cratylus. 


Phaedo. 


Euthydemus. 


Symposium. 


Theaetetus. 


Lysis. 


epublic. 


Phaedrus. 


Sophist. 


Republic. 


Philebus. 


Theaetetus. 


Politicus. 


Parmenides. 


Timaeus. 


Philebus. 


Laws. 


Sophist. 




Politicus. 




Laws. 





In determining the frequency of any form of citation in such different dialogues 
as the Gorgias and Timaeus the total number of references is a much fairer measure 
than the number of pages covered by each dialogue. These totals are shown in 
the first column of the table. They are made up solely of references to statements 
of persons engaged in the discussion, and are, besides, limited to past tenses of the 
indicative and to past participles of the verbs Xiyfo^ ipw, cTirov, and <t>rjfiL The 
tenses of the infinitive and imperative are omitted, a^ when used in a past tense 
they are not always references to a preceding passage. The second column shows 
what percentage of these citations is formed by 4pp^0ri and its participle jtrjBels, and 
the third gives the absolute number of these special forms. The fourth column 
shows the cases of i\4x^ and Kex^els when used as citations ; and the next does 
the same for irpotppiiOri, irpotipiirait and their participles. A peculiar and harsh 
construction of A«x^«^f> as an adjective qualifying a noun of masculine or feminine 
gender, is shown in the sixth column. Cases of the rare perfect passive of \4y» 
are given in the last column. Some of these, however, are imperatives, and it 
should be remarked that the last two columns are not restricted to citations, but 
include all instances of the forms mentioned. 

It will be seen that the first six dialogues do not show any of the forms given in 
the table. They can, therefore, only be put into a group by themselves ; while their 
relations to one another within it have to be left undetermined. The next few 
dialogues in the series owe their position to the fact that they begin to show in- 
stances of 4\4xOii. Then, when ippidn begins, it is chosen as a criterion ; and 
finally the Acx^^^s-construction, shown in the sixth column, becomes the test-word. 
Thus the early stages of each usage are considered to be most important, as it is 
then that the employment of the special word is most a matter of conscious effort. 
The columns containing irpotpp^Orj and \4\tKrcu have, in general, a tendency to 
confirm the evidence of the others ; but, except for this, are not of so much im- 
portance in fixing the order of the dialogues. The most natural explanation of 
these new forms of citation that appear in the later dialogues, but do not exclude 
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earlier words used for the same purpose, is that they were introduced for the sike 
of variety. 

Dittenberger in Hermes, XVI, 321, and Schanz in the same periodical, XXI, 
439> li&ve already used a similar method of arranging the dialogues b^ means of 
changes in the use of words. Certain phrases containing yA^v were used for this 
purpose by Dittenberger, and, except for the position of the Lysis and Parmenides, 
the present list agrees very closely with his results. According to his investiga- 
tions the Lysis ought to be placed near the Phaedrus and the Parmenides near the 
Philebus. Their fluctuating position would thus seem to be another proof that 
they are not genuine Platonic dialogues. 

21. The Quality of Sanskrit a-kara, by Professor Edward W. Hop- 
kins, of Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. ; read by L. H. Elwell, 
Esq. 

It seems to me time to put the formal question : Do we mean what we write 
when we transcribe the Sanskrit vowel usually rendered a by this symbol? As we 
know that there was a period in which the language had short and f (of what- 
ever source), and find neither of these represented in the alphabet; as we know 
also that there was a period when a single vowel sound represented all that was 
left of a, ?, 5, we may for convenience* sake divide the growth of the whole lan- 
guage into two periods, Early and Late, approximately the time of the Rig Veda 
and of Panini respectively. 

For the early period we have (see Bloomfield in the third volume of the Am. 
Journ.), already given, the fact that short e and o existed. To the late period no 
such vowels were known. It is important to bear in mind that the alphabet arises 
between the two periods here designated. 

One of the short vowels of the earlier period is 5, said to be developed from *a^s. 
As this 5, however, corresponds to the short of related languages in os^ it is 
evident that its apparent derivation from as assumes (what is in this case not yet 
proved) that we have here {*a's) a real a^ and not a letter subsequently to develop 
into *a\ The assumption of Oldenberg, that we have here as = 0- tf m, with a 
vanishing semivowel after the vowel, is based on examples that prove only the 
felt want of some sign to express the lost consonant which can have been nothing 
but s. The peculiar examples of *a'j = ay given Hymnen s. 457 show only a half- 
remembered consonant expressed, by analogy, by the semivowel; for there can 
be absolutely no historical sense in apay isya^ abkibhuyamanay iva^ etc. In Indro 
*bravit from indros + vowel *tf ' we have a result to be compared with Indro nama ; 
the s lost before sonant and the following vowel absorbed in one case (compare 
the accent) ; in the other the 5 dropped before sonant, but the consciousness of 
the two consonants producing length of the preceding vowel. For until we know 
that in this example of ^d'-kara we are dealing with a pure *<2' it is right to assume 
the vowel sound indicated, even were it probable that *dsdhi would remain con- 
tracted as idhi, while *dsH is asti {hdhi becomes edhi, hence for asH read «/i). 
Because the later alphabet gives us I'ddy^c assume sad and take sed to be con- 
tracted from sasad rather than sestd^ though this alphabet on which we rest our 
belief does not really give us sad^ as I shall now show, but s -f- doubtful voivt/ + d 
(I am aware that the primitive origin of sed^ etc., is called in question by Bar- 
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tholomae, but the example will serve as an illustration of our present transcrip- 
tion). Were it not for a future alphabet which writes ?, 5, a, in their further 
development with one sign (this which we write a and which I will call aiar), 
we should not think of assuming that the e, 0, a, of the Veda were all one sound 
as they actually become later. For if we prove from *a^s and see no alphabetical 
distinction between and 0, we may conclude that the alphabet is responsible for 
slurring other sounds also. It is then of the highest importance to know what 
aJtar is in the Sanskrit alphabet of the late period. Moreover, we are entitled to 
look to the neighboring dialects and see whether our alphabet is not later than 
the forms they give. In Pali our aJ^r is represented by both g and 5, and it is 
no explanation to say that this is the result of a later closed pronunciation of a 
(see Ind. Stud. iv. 119). Our ending of the plural verb m*a*s is represented by 
mu ; the instrumental raj*a*bhis by ubhit or ebhi ; dharm*a*Sf by dhammo ; pitra, 
hy pitar a ox pituna ; j*a^y*aUi byy>/i, etc. If we turn to Zend we find also, near 
as it stands to Sanskrit compared with other tongues, Sanskrit akar represented 
by ^ as well as by a ; the nominatives, as in Pali, asp0j man0 ; possibly the diph- 
thong 0i for ai (Joi). It would be extraordinary to have Zend and Pali agree 
rather with Greek than with Sanskrit in giving as the nom. sg. in aspo^ etc. 
We write a for akar because the later alphabet demands — not a — but one vowel 
in all cases. What then is this vowel of the later period ? Different vowels passed 
into one sound as in Greece. Three reasons show that in the second or late 
period this vowel was not an a. First, the oral tradition, that tradition which 
made the early Sanskrit scholars write not Manu but Menu, etc.; second, this 
traditional pronunciation is upheld by Panini, at whose time we may loosely set 
the uniform stage, who says distinctly that the sound which he treats as open a is 
in reality a closed a. Now a closed a cannot be transcribed by a^ but rather by 
^ or M if we would render its quality correctly, and not violate truth by adherence 
to Panini's self-confessed inaccuracy. Third, the Greek inscriptions show clearly 
that tradition and Panini's confession bear witness to truth, for here we find that 
akar, far from being transcribed as a pure a, is rendered by Greek o, by t, or even 
by « and w, as well as by a (see Weber's collection Ind. Ant. ii. 143 ff.). Now if 
we find the norm of a pure a earlier than Panini (Vaj. Pr.), we may assume a 
chronological better than geographical difference, especially as the close a (3, u) 
seems to be found in various districts. 

In this second period (to the beginning of which the alphabet must be referred) 
we find but one sign for the earlier a, e, o, and this sign is not really an a, but an 
or u. What right have we, therefpre, to insist on a pure a being the universal 
representative of this akar for the earlier period? Undoubtedly akar often rep- 
resents a pure a because its later function embraces a pure a in a plurality of 
cases (as in words whose vowels = o, aj\ etc.) ; but on the other hand, it often 
does not, as far as we can see; nor is there any reason to think so except given 
by this same alphabet. The separate existence of a, <^, 0, ceased before this 
alphabet began, becoming the " mid-back narrow a" i.e. in come, u in but. 
In transcribing akar by a we therefore fail to give rightly the sound of the second 
period, and ignore the fact that in the early period it would have been divided 
(had an alphabet existed) into f, 0, a, which three vowels occur, but could of 
course leave no trace except by inference. Our norm for the early period must 
necessarily be doubtful in cases where no light is given from without. But where 
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a comparison of Zend, Pali, and Greek show o against an assumed Sanskrit 'a'x, 
we ought certainly to make a distinction that is based on comparative forms and 
upheld by native texts; writing instead of <w, os\ and we should probably not 
be wrong if we extended this distinct pronunciation into other cases where os or 
es can be predicated from native dialects in conjunction with 2^nd, itself nothing 
but an Aryan dialect a little further removed. But to keep on writing Sanskrit 
a = a, f, 0, is certainly incorrect both for the early and the late period. In one 
case *«* does not fill the requirements; in the other it contradicts a pronunciation 
that is proved to have been different. We might as well write t « = i in Greek 
because it came to be pronounced so in the course of centuries. 

22. The Phonology of the Ionic Dialect, by Dr. Herbert Weir 
Smyth, of Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Though the Ionic dialect contains so generous a wealth of linguistic phenomena 
and stands in such intimate relations with the history of Hellenic thought, investi- 
gators have not yet taken possession of that precious legacy of opportunity 
bequeathed by Ahrens to his successors. A few scattered treatises dealing with 
Ionic is the total output of the half-century following upon the publication of the 
D^ Graecae linguae diaUctis, 

This paper gave a brief abstract of the results of a somewhat detailed exami- 
nation of the vowel and the consonantal system of Ionic from the advent of the 
elegy to the period of the Sophistic Renaissance. 

As to the field surveyed, so far as the inscriptions are concerned, I have 
endeavored to utilize every form pertinent to a knowledge of Ionic phonology. 
Whenever it was necessary to compare the date of any phonetic change in Ionic 
with the date of a similar change in Attic, I have drawn the latter dialect into the 
range of vision. Of the lyric poets, especial attention has been devoted to those 
of Ionic birth (Archilochos, Simonides Amorginus, Hipponax, Ananios, Kallinos» 
Mimnermos, Xenophanes, and Phokylides) ; and I have treated in detail the dia- 
lect of Tyrtaios, Solon, and Theognis : Tyrtaios, a Lakonian by adoption, but a 
representative of the early Ionic elegy; Solon, in order to test the question how 
far his Muse is Ionic, how far Old- Attic; and Theognis, that we may obtain a 
complete survey of the language of the elegy down to the end of the sixth century. 
Ilerodotos I have examined with special reference to the interrelation of the Mss., 
and trust that but few points have been overlooked, though I am but too well 
aware how difficult it is to reach completeness in so wide a field. For the lan- 
guage of the philosophers, Anaxagoras of Klazomenai, Diogenes of Apollonia, 
Melissos of Samos, Herakleitos of Ephesos, have been investigated; and for the 
older medical dialect, those writings of Hippokrates which are least open to the 
suspicion of spuriousness. Of the pseudo-Ionists, Aretaios' Airfeu, Arrian's *Iv8ifr4, 
and Lukian's Syrian Goddess and Astronomy'^ are easily our chief sources; but I 
have placed under contribution the fragments of Abydenos' Assyrian History, 
Eusebios, and Eusebios Myndios, that we may realize the more vividly how j>er- 
sistent has been the influence exercised upon later prose by the Ionic dialect. 
The testimony of Gregory of Corinth has been adduced throughout. 

1 Even if the Astronomy should not prove to be the genuine work of Lukian, it is 
still invaluable as a testimony to the character of the pseudo-Ionism of the age of 
Hadrian. 
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From the point of view of the dialectologist, the history of Hellenic speech 
falls into four divisions : — 

Period of primitive Greek. 

Period of the life of single dialects. 

Period of the contest of the Attic #cotHi with' the Doric «coii^. 

Period of the existence of a universal ko<i^. 

Within the confines of the second period, Ionic is, broadly speaking, the dialect 
of the literary world from the eighth century until it was driven from its command- 
ing position by Attic. Taken as a whole, Ionic presents in its structure a uniform- 
ity far more consistent than that possessed by Doric. It is upon the evidence of 
the inscriptions alone that we are enabled to assert the existence of subdivisions, 
which mark the course of Ionic emigration from the mainland of Greece. These 
sub-dialects are: I. Ionic of Euboia and colonies. II. Ionic of the Kyklades. 
III. Ionic of Asia Minor and of the adjacent islands and their colonies. 

I. Western Ionic is the dialect of Euboia and colonies (Chalkis, Kyme, 01yn» 
thos, Amphipolis, Eretria, Oropos, Styra). It still possesses the rough breathing; 
names derived from kkU% terminate in 'K\4ris, not in -/cA^r; the genitive of proper 
names whose second component part is an -t stem, ends in -tdos, not in -toy. These 
peculiarities and certain others (tt < lyt, oi < m, and cases of tt for a<r) testify to 
what an extent the political supremacy of Athens has succeeded in coloring the 
speech of the rear-guard of lonism. When Western Ionic differs from the Ionic 
of the other divisions, it differs by its preference for Attic forms, save in its pos- 
session of rhotacism, found nowhere else upon Ionic territory, and whose ultimate 
provenance is still a matter of dispute. Another point of isolation is that Western 
Ionic alone produced no literature. Whatever artistic capacity the Euboians pos- 
sessed tended in the direction of the manufacture of vases. 

II. Island Ionic has -icA^t, not 'K\4ris; -tor, not -180s. Retaining the rough 
breathing, which is well attested in the case of the Parian Archilochos, Island 
Ionic thus forms a bridge between Western and Eastern Ionic. Up to the present 
time, no mint-marks of local difference can be observed in the speech of the vari- 
ous islands, and the sole ground for a separation into two sections, (I) Naxos, 
Keos; (2) Delos, Paros, Siphnos, is a difTerence in the writing of 77 = I.E. ? and 
fl = I.E. a. But at best this palaeographic distinction, which seems to betoken a 
difference in pronunciation, does not hold good for all time, having been retained 
a century longer by the first group than by the second. 

III. The chief characteristic of Eastern Ionic is the displacement of the 
rough breathing at a very early period. The inscriptions speak with no uncertain 
voice against the existence of the spiritus asper save in compounds ; and literature 
confirms this testimony to a considerable extent. Asiatic Ionic, like that of the 
Kyklades, has -K\^i and -loj . 

There doubtless existed sub-dialects of Eastern Ionic, but the accuracy of the 
Herodotean division is not yet attested by the monuments under our control. 

The language of the inscriptions alone is not an absolute criterion of the genu- 
ineness of an Ionic form unless the inscription is older than 400 B.C. and contains 
no trace of what is specifically Attic. When the language of the inscriptions, with 
this limitation, agrees with that of the poets, we have the surest criterion of the 
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Ionic character of the form in question that is possible under the circumstances; 
and against this evidence the fluctuating orthography of Herodotean and Hippo- 
kratean Mss. can make no stand. 

As in the domain of thought, so in that of language, the elegy occupies a 
different field from iambic poetry. Upon the dividing line of the frequency of 
adoption of Homeric forms, we may separate Theognis from the earlier elegistSu 
In its possession of legacies from the earliest Ionic period, and in its use of 
Homeric Aiolisms, the dialect of the Megarian poet stands in closer touch with 
the language of the epic period than does the idiom of any of his predecessors of 
the elegiac guild. 

Now there is a wide chasm between the Aiolisms of the earlier elegy and 
the adventitious Aiolisms of Chios. The latter are distinctively prose forms, the 
former are only such as had been consecrated to use by the epos. Here we must 
clearly grasp two facts : (i) that an elegiac poet could adopt only Homeric Aiolisms, 
and (2) that no elegiac poet, not of Ionic birth, could borrow from a genuine 
Ionian, forms that are specifically Ionic. Solon has his Atticisms, Tyrtaios and 
Theognis their Dorisms, but they may not use forms that are specifically Ionic 
Our inscriptions show that what is not Homeric in the elegy is drawn from the 
soil whence the elegy sprang; and that the forms taken from the living speech of 
the poet's time are few in comparison to those found in iambic poetry. 

If the language of the iambographers has but little love for archaic lonisms, 
it has still less for Aiolisms. The language of Archilochos, Simonides of Amorgos, 
and Hipponax, is, with due allowance for the perverse influence of copyists who 
had the Attic norm in their mind's eye, practically the same as that of the inscrip- 
tions. 

In great part the language of Herodotos is supported by that of the inscriptions, 
and much of what is genuine Ionic in Herodotos is also Attic. Many forms which 
occur nowhere else outside of Herodotos find an easy explanation in the laws of 
Greek morphology. Of the remaining forms, aside from the out-and-out barba- 
risms, one part was obsolescent, another, and the larger part, obsolete, at the time 
the genius of the Ionic race created Uterary prose. 

In the course of the following investigation my primary purpose has been to 
let the facts themselves show how great is the difference existing between what 
is certainly Ionic of the fifth century and what is ordinarily proclaimed as Ionic 
of the fifth century upon the authority of Herodotean Mss. While I do not deny 
that Herodotos may have adopted forms that are specifically Homeric in passages 
that are strongly tinged with an epic tone, nevertheless my survey of the evidence 
has led me to the conclusion that the original text of Herodotos was written in 
the dialect of his time, while the bulk of the variations from that dialect is due 
to a fitTaxttpaicriipia'fiis, which I would place about the first century of our era. 

In the history of Greek literature fi€raxapaKT7ipifffA.6s proceeded on two lines : 
cither in the direction of Atticizing the dialect texts, a fact vouched for by Galen 
as usual in his time, or in the direction of the substitution of dialect forms in 
the light of contemporaneous dialectological theories. The text of Alkman, of 
Korinna, and, to a lesser extent, that of Pindar, bear witness to the activity of 
the fxfTaypapdfifvot in the latter direction. 

The writers of the Hadrianic age who imitated Herodotos and Hippokrates 
have received the full shock of this wave of speculation as regards Ionic. But 
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from the point of view of higher criticism, the ** pseodo-Ionisms ** of Lukian and 
Arctaios are on a different footing from the same forms in Stein's or Holder's 
text of Herodotos. In the one case they are the result of genuine imitation; in 
the other, these forms never existed in Herodotos. 

A further estrangement from genuine Ionic was produced by the occasional 
insertion of such hyper-Ionic formation into the texts of these lonists as are not 
found save in some Mss. of Herodotos. 

One of the causes of this firraxapoKTiipurftis was the inability of the dialectolo- 
gists to distinguish between the Ionic of the Homeric period and the Ionic of the 
fifth century. It was all Ionic Greek to these sciolists. The cardinal error of the 
firraypmlfdfi9P0i was the foisting of uncontracted forms upon Herodotos. This 
was caused by inability to distinguish between those vocalic combinations that 
normally remained uncontracted and those which by the fifth century had suffered 
contraction, and by their failing to recognize that to and f », even if written in the 
uncontracted form, had frequently become diphthongal as early as the seventh cen- 
tury. Evidence is adduced that this fitTaxapam-npiap^s has not affected alike all 
the early writers in Ionic, and that upon the authority of good Mss. the original 
form may very often be reinstated. 

23. The Enchantment of " Grammar," by Dr. C. P. G. Scott, of 
New York, N. Y. 

In the absence of the author, the following paper was read by 
title : — 

24. Sex-Denoting Nouns in American Languages, by Albert S. 
Gatschet, Esq., of the United States Bureau of Ethnology, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

When primitive populations attempt to form grammatic distinctions of the 
objects which they see around themselves, they usually classify them into objects 
of the animate and objects of the inanimate order. Whether this distinction is 
made by adding a syllable or retrenching one, there is probably no language on 
the face of the earth that does not show some trace of this obvious and antique 
classification. It appears to have manifested itself at first in the pronominal parts 
of speech and from there spread into the verb and the noun. The various phases 
and aspects of this classifying process are also known to students of American 
languages as rational and irrational, noble and ignoble, arrhenic and metarrhenic, 
etc., as far as the noun is concerned, and are of great psychologic interest; the 
Algonkin dialects of the United States and Canada exhibit this distinction in a 
very obvious manner. 

But besides the above, a distinction of sex was made in some languages, which 
either embraced all the objects of the animal creation or only the more important 
ones, viz. : persons, quadrupeds, and birds, the other animates being not distin- 
guished for sex and relegated to the inanimate class. Abstract nouns adopted 
cither the feminine or the inanimate gender. 

The {>ersonal pronoun, especially the third person, is that part of speech where 
sex is yirj/ marked by separate grammatic signs, and from there it works its way 
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into the other pronouns. Sex may be denoted in one dialect of a linguistic family 
and not be distinguished in the others, as I have observed in the Kalapuya of 
Oregon. It exists in the pronoun of the third person in some Iroquois dialects, 
but not in the Cherokee, which is a cognate language. Even in Iroquois dialects 
it extends to persons only, not to animals. A beginning of sex-distinction is found 
in the pronoun of the Selish and Chinook dialects, in Yuchi and in Timucoa, 
where o, oqe is he^ ya : she. The large majority of American languages knows 
nothing of any such pronominal distinction; we do not find it in the Shoshonian, 
Algonkin, Maskoki, Kechua, and Tupi languages. 

Sex-dbtinction is scarcer still in the verb of American languages than in the 
pronoun, though it could have easily made its way into this part of speech, wher- 
ever there is a real personal inflection or incorporation of the object into the verb. 
Something of the sort is observed in the verb of Chinook, at least in Klakamas» 
which is an Upper Chinook dialect I had the opportunity to study. 

The substantive has resisted more than other parts of speech the adoption of 
formative affixes designating sex, and in most American languages such are want- 
ing. In Maya dialects the appositions " male " and *' female " have been ground 
down so as to represent mere prefixes, ah- for the male, ish-, sh-, for the female. 
A beginning of personification of inanimate objects in regard to sex is found in a 
few Indian terms. Thus, Mississippi river is called in Caddo : Bahat-sassin, the 
"Mother of rivers"; and Oiumb is in all the Maskoki dialects "of one's fingers 
their mother"; in Chicasa, (Ibak Cshke. 

In the eastern hemisphere two stocks serve as examples of a well-developed 
system of sex-distinction : the Aryan and the Semito-Hamitic. In the former we 
find a large variety of modifications in this line, one of these being the total extinc- 
tion of the neuter gender, which formerly represented the inanimate class, by the 
masculine and feminine in some of the modern dialects. In America sex-distinc- 
tion in the noun has been found to occur only in two families, the Carib and the 
Tunica; but when a more profound study of all the American tongues will have 
been achieved, it may turn up in other languages also. 

In the Carib family, the real seat of which is in South America, sex-denoting 
affixes have been studied in the Arowak, the Goajiro, and the Kalinago of the 
West Indies or Antillian islands. From Kr. Miiller, Grundriss (vol. II), I quote 
the following instances of sex-inflection : 

Aronvak: basabanti boy^ basabantu, girl, 

kansiti loving (man), kansitu loving (woman), 
elonti male child^ elontu female child, 

Goajiro : anashi good^ fem. anase. 

oikari merchant, fem. okare. 

maxuaintchi sorry, fem. maxuafnre. 

Kalinago : aparuti murderer, fem. aparutu. 

ki"shinti beloved, fem. ki"shi"tu. 

These examples prove that the sex-suffixes extend over the adjective and par- 
ticiple, as well as over the substantive. 

Sex-suffixes appear also in the Taensa language of I^uisiana; but since this 
language is subject to some doubts of genuineness in the form as we have it now. 
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we have to remit the discussion over its sex-character to some future day. It is at 
all events a curious f?xt, that sex-suffixes appear here in such close vicinity to the 
Tunica, another language of Eastern Louisiana, both showing them in the second 
as well as in the third persons of the personal and possessive pronoun. 

The Tunica or Tunixka, discovered by me in the autumn of 1886, proved to 
represent a family heretofore unknown to science, and on account of its strange 
peculiarities deserves to be carefully studied and compared with other languages, 
especially with those once spoken in its immediate neighborhood, as Na*htchi, 
Maskoki, Atakapa, and Shetimasha. ^ 

The masculine and feminine are the only genders existing in Tunica, for all 
inanimate objects belong to one of these two, and abstract nouns are of the femi- 
nine gender. 

In nouns the masculine is marked in the singular by a prefix uk-, u-, or by a 
suffix -ku, "X^^u ; the feminine by a prefix tik-, ti'h-, ti-, t-, or by a suffix -xtchi, 
-ktchi, -'htchi, -'htch, -tch, -ts. In the plural, the masculine nouns are made dis- 
tinct by a prefix sik-, sig-, the feminine by sin-, si"-, si-; these plufal affixes appear 
also, but in rare instances only, as suffixes. These affixes are often dropped, but 
the feminine less frequently than the masculine affixes. 

That these affixes are of a pronominal character and that some appear also as 
independent personal pronouns, may be gathered from the following table of pro- 
nouns: 

ima /, fmata" myself, 

ma thou (masc), ha'ma (fem.). 

tSwi he^ ti'htchi she; emphatic : dwita" himself ^ etc. 

inima we^ inimata" ourselves. 

winima^^ (masc.), hinima (fem.). 

sa'°ma, sa'** they (masc), sinima, si" they (fem.). 

The possessive pronouns are prefixed to the noun, and most of them are abbre- 
viations from the above through retrenchment of -ma. 

In the verb, the subject-pronoun is incorporated into its stem as a suffix of one 
or two syllables, which largely differs from the personal pronoun as quoted above. 

In the sentence these suffixes appear as follows : — 

ku£ tdxku 6shka tadshara the claws of a little bird, Kua bird being masculine, 
tdxku or tdxk, from td small^ assumes the suffix of that gender. 

t6ni sik*hayi old people^ lit. " people — those — old." 

ta rixkeku h&rla ta ri'tch atapa^ra the tree is as tall as the house^ lit. " the tree — 
he tall the house — her equals." Ta is the article the^ which is unchange- 
able as in English ; Hxku means tree^ ri house. 

taxtchiksh tI'hkorak^<// /»<?<?«, lit. " luminary she — round "; k<5ra meaning round. 

As instances of the changes which adjectives are undergoing when subjected 

to the sex-denoting process and accompanied by their substantives, we offer the 
following : — 

ta'" great, l^rge, masc. ta'ku, ta'gu, fem. ta*htchi. 

meli black, m^liku, m^lixku, meliktchL 

r<5wa white, r6waku, r6waktch(i). 

m4ka"ya/, makaxku, maka'htchi. 

tixkir smutty, taxkirku, taxkiri'htch. 
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Substantives standing alone or accompanied by adjectives, numerals, participles, 
etc., do not always assume the prefix or suf&x of their particular gender; there are 
special laws or rules presiding over this.- 

Masculines are all the nouns designating male persons, male relationships, male 
occupations ; all animals, the higher and the lower, unless they are specially 
pointed out as of the female sex ; all plants, trees, bushes, and weeds. Thus we 
have : 6ni man^ kdtuhuk son^ (x^chaku my grandfather ^ kfwa TpeasiL, hixku mouse, 
shtmi pigeon, n£-ara° snake, nfni fish, takirka moUusk, nxku tree, rayi mulberry 
tree, tips, plant, 

Feminines are all the nouns designating female persons, occupations, and rela- 
tionships, the celestial bodies, seasons and natural phenomena, the earth and its 
parts, the parts of the compass, the names of diseases and the abstract nouns. 
Examples : ndxtchi woman, exkutu waliktch my stepdaughter, taxtchi sun, t^x^aba 
winter, tihikash south, {ni yi toothache, kdxshi trut/i. 

About equally divided between both genders are the substantives which desig- 
nate the parts and limbs of the human and animal body and of plants, and the 
objects of manufacture ; it is difficult to decide which is the principle assigning 
these nouns to the one or the other category. Thus hassa'' saw, tchdhi pillow, 
wdxku hat, eruk my neck, dyu" bowels, are masculines, while to the opposite gender 
belong nouns like : ri house, lodge, rohina book, paper, ydnka rope, 6pushka lung, 
taxkishi skin and bark of plants. 

I conclude this article with the remark that no language has ever been dis- 
covered upon the western continent which thus individualizes all the animate 
beings and inanimate objects as to sex, and does it with such a poetic, creative 
power, as Tunica. 

The Association adjouraed at 1 2.30 p. m. 

The Secretary desires to state that all contributions of new words, 
of which a list was published in Vol. XIX. pp. 80-82, should be 
arranged upon the lines laid down by the sub-committee which edits 
the material furnished, viz. : all new words should be accompanied 
by the names of their authors so far as known, the place of their 
occurrence (page, etc.), the date of the issue of the book or journal 
in which they are contained, and the context of the sentence so far 
as is necessary to elucidate the meaning of the word. Communica- 
tions may be addressed to the Secretary. 
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subscribe for the annual publications of the association. 
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Cambridge, Mass. : Harvard College Library. 
Champaign, 111. : University of Illinois Library. 
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Gambler, O. : Kenyon College Library. 
Geneva, N. Y. : Hobart College Library. 
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Ithaca, N. Y. : Cornell University Library. 
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Nashville, Tenn. : Vanderbilt University Library. 
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New York, N. Y. : Library of Columbia College. 

New York, N. Y. : Library of The College of the City of New York (Lex- 
ington Ave. and Twenty-third St.). 
New York, N. Y. : Union Theological Seminary Library (1200 Park Ave.). 
Olivet, Eaton Co., Mich. : Olivet College Library. 
Philadelphia, Pa. : American Philosophical Society. 
Philadelphia, Pa. : The Library Company of Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia, Pa. : The Mercantile Library. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. : Vassar College Library. 
Providence, R. I. : Brown University Library. 
Rochester, N. Y. : Rochester University Library. 
Springfield, Mass. : City Library. 
Tokio, Japan ; Library of Imperial University. 
University of Virginia, Albemarle Co., Va. : University Library. 
Washington, D. C. : Library of Congress. 
Washington, D. C. : United States Bureau of Education. 
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[Number of subscribing institutions, 58.] 



To THE Following Libraries and Institutions have been sent complete 
SETS (Volumes I.-XVIII.) of the Transactions, gratis. 

American School of Classical Studies, Athens, Greece. 
British Museum, London, England. 
Royal Asiatic Society, London. 
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Philological Society, Lx)ndon. 

Society of Biblical Archaeology, Lx)Ddoii. 

India Office Library, London. 

Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

Advocates' Library, Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Trinity College Library, Dublin, Ireland. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta. 

Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

North-China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Shanghai. 

Japan Asiatic Society, Yokohama. 

Public Library of Victoria, Melbourne, Australia. 

Sir George Grey's Library, Cape Town, Africa. 

Reykjavik College Library, Iceland. 

University of Christiana, Norway. 

University of Upsala, Sweden. 

Russian Imperial Academy, St. Petersburg. 

Austrian Imperial Academy, Vienna. 

Anthropologische Gesellschaft, Vienna. 

Biblioteca Nazionale, Florence, Italy. 

Reale Accademia delle Scienze, Turin. 

Soci^t^ Asiatique, Paris, France. 

Ath^n^ Oriental, Louvain, Belgium. 

Curatorium of the University, Leyden, Holland. 

Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen, Batavia, Java. 

Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences, Berlin, Germany. 

Royal Saxon Society of Sciences, Leipsic. 

Royal Bavarian Academy of Sciences, Munich. 

Deutsche MorgenlandLsche Gesellschaft, Halle. 

Library of the University of Bonn. 

Library of the University of Jena. 

Library of the University of Konigsberg. 

Library of the University of Leipsic. 

Library of the University of TUbingen. 

Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 

[Number of foreign Institutions, 36.] 
[Total, (356+58 + 36+i = )45i-] 
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CONSTITUTION 



OF THE 



AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 



AimcLE I. — Name and Object. 

1. This Society shall be known as "The American Philological Associa 
tion." 

2. Its object shall be the advancement and diffusion of philological knowl- 
edge. 

Article II. — Officers. 

1. The officers shall be a President, two Vice-Presidents, a Secretary and 
Curator, and a Treasurer. 

2. There shall be an Executive Committee of ten, composed of the above 
officers and five other members of the Association. 

3. All the above officers shall be elected at the last session of each annual 
meeting. 

Article III. — Meetlngs. 

1. There shall be an annual meeting of the Association in the city of New 
York, or at such other place as at a preceding annual meeting shall be deter- 
mined ui>on. 

2. At the annual meeting, the Executive Committee shall present an annual 
report of the progress of the Association. 

3. The general arrangements of the proceedings of the annual meeting shall 
be directed by the Executive Committee. 

4. Special meetings may be held at the call of the Executive Committee, when 
and where they may decide. 
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Article IV. — Members. 

1. Any lover of philological studies may become a member of the Associatioa 
by a vote of the Elxecutive Committee and the payment of five dollars as initiatioii 
fee, which initiation fee shall be considered the first regular annual fee. 

2. There shall be an annual fee of three dollars from each member, failure in 
payment of which for two years shall ipso facto cause the membership to cease. 

3. Any person may become a life member of the Association by the payment 
of fifty dollars to its treasury, and by vote of the Executive Committee. 

Article V. — Sundries. 

1. All papers intended to be read before the Association roust be submitted 
to the Executive Conunittee before reading, and their decision regarding such 
papers shall be final. 

2. Publications of the Association, of whatever kind, shall be made only under 
the authorization of the Executive Committee. 

Article VI. — Amendments. 

Amendments to this Constitution may be made by a vote of two-thbds of 
those present at any regular meeting subsequent to that in which they have been 
proposed. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 



The annually published "Proceedings" of die American Philo- 
logical Association contain an account of the doings at the annual 
meeting, brief abstracts of the papers read, reports upon the progress 
of the Association, and lists of its officers and members. 

The annually published "Transactions" give the full text of such 
articles as the Executive Committee decides to publish. The Pro- 
ceedings are bound with them as an Appendix. 

The following tables show the authors and contents of the first 
eighteen volumes of Transactions : — 

1869-1870.— Volume L 

Hadley, J. : On the nature and theory of the Greek accent. 

Whitney, W. D. : On the nature and designation of the accent in Sanskrit 

Goodwin, W. W. : On the aorist subjunctive and future indicative with 9wt»s and 

Trumbull, J. Hammond : On the best method of studying the North American 

languages. 
Haldeman, S. S. : On the German vernacular of Pennsylvania. 
Whitney, W. D. : On the present condition of the question as to the origin of 

language. 
Lounsbury, T. R. : On certain forms of the English verb which were used in the 

sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Trumbull, J. Hammond : On some mistaken notions of Algonkin grammar, and 

on mistranslations of words from Eliot's Bible, etc. 
Van Name, A. : G>ntributions to Creole Grammar. 
Proceedings of the preliminary meeting (New York, 1868), of the first annual 

session (Poughkeepsie, 1869), and of the second annual session (Rochester, 

1870). 

1871. — Volume IL 

Evans, E. W. : Studies in Cymric philology. 

Allen, F. D. : On the so-called Attic second declension. 

Whitney, W. D. : Strictures on the views of August Schleicher respecting the 
nature of language and kindred sul)jects. 

Hadley, J. : On English vowel quantity in the thirteenth century and in the nine- 
teenth. 

March, F. A. : Anglo-Saxon and Early English pronunciation. 

Bristed, C. A. : Some notes on EUb's Early English Pronunciation. 
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Trambull, J. Hammond : On Algonkin names for man. 

Greenough, J. B. : On some forms of conditional sentences in Latin, Greek, and 

Sanskrit. 
Proceedings of the third annual session, New Haven, 1 871. 

1872. —Volume IIL 

Evans, E. W. : Studies in Cymric philology. 

Trumbull, J. Hammond: Words derived from Indian languages of North 
America. . 

Hadley, J. : On the Byzantine Greek pronunciation of the tenth century, as illus- 
trated by a manuscript in the Bodleian Library. 

Stevens, W. A. : On the substantive use of the Greek participle. 

Bristed, C. A. : Erroneous and doubtful uses of the word stuk, 

Hartt, C. F. : Notes on the Lingoa Geral, or Modem Tupf of the Amazonas. 

Whitney, W. D. : On material and form in language. 

March, F. A. : Is there an Anglo-Saxon language? 

March, F. A. : On some irregular verbs in Anglo-Saxon. 

Trumbull, J. Hammond : Notes on forty versions of the Lord's Prayer in Algon- 
kin languages. 

Proceedings of the fouith annual session, Providence, 1872. 

1873. — Volume IV. 

Allen, F. D. : The Epic forms of verbs in Jm. 

i;vaiis, E. W, : Studies in Cymric philology. 

lladley, J. : On Koch's treatment of the Celtic element in English. 

Haldeman, S. S. : On the pronunciation of Latin, as presented iu several recent 
grammars. 

Packard, L. R. : On some points in the life of Thucydides. 

Goodwin, W. W. : On the classification of conditional sentences in Greek S3mtax. 

March, F. A. : Recent discussions of Grimm*s law. 

Lull, E. P. : Vocabulary of the language of the Indians of San Bias and Cale- 
donia Bay, Darien. 

Proceedings of the fifth annual session, Easton, 1873. 

1874. — Volume V. 

Tyler, W. S. : On the prepositions in the Homeric poems. 

Harkness, A. : On the formation of the tenses for completed action in the Latin 

finite verb. 
Haldeman, S. S. : On an English vowel-mutation, present in cag, keg» 
Packard, L. R. : On a passage in Homer's Odyssey (A 81-86). 
Trumbull, J. Hammond : On numerals in American Indian languages, and the 

Indian mode of counting. 
Sewall, J. 6. : On the distinction between the subjunctive and optatives modes in 

Greek conditional sentences. 
Morris, C. D. : On the age of Xenophon at the time of the Anabasis. 
Whitney, W. D. : ♦i;<re< or Bhu — natural or conventional? 
Proceedings of the sixth annual session, Hartford, 1874. 
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1875. — Volume Vl 

Harkness, A. : On the formation of the tenses for completed action in the Latin 

finite verb. 
Haldeman, S. S. : On an English consonant-mutation, present in proofs prove. 
Carter, F. : On Begemann's views as to the weak preterit of the Germanic verbs. 
Morris, C D. : On some forms of Greek conditional sentences. 
Williams, A. : On verb-reduplication as a means of expressing completed action. 
Sherman, L. A. : A grammatical analysis of the Old English poem " The Owl 

and the Nightingale.*' 
Proceedings of the seventh annual session, Newport, 1875. 

1876. — Volume Vn. 

Gildersleeve, B. L. : On <l with the future indicative and ^iat with the subjunctive 

in the tragic poets. 
Packard, L. R. : On Grote's theory of the structure of the Iliad. 
Humphreys, M. W.: On negative commands in Greek. 
Toy, C. H. : On Hebrew verb-etymology. 
Whitney, W. D. : A botanico-philological problem. 

Goodwin, W. W. : On shall and should in protasis, and their Greek equivalents. 
Humphreys, M. W. : On certain influences of accent in Latin iambic trimeters. 
Trumbull, J. Hammond : On the Algonkin verb. 
Haldeman, S. S. : On a supposed mutation between / and m. 
Proceedings of the eighth annual session. New York, 1876. 

1877.— Volume VIH. 

Packard, L. R. : Notes on certain passages in the Phaedo and the Gorgias of 

Plato. 
Toy, C. H. : On the nominal basis on the Hebrew verb. 
Allen, F. D. : On a certain apparently pleonastic use of &f . 
Whitney, W. D. : On the relation of surd and sonant. 
Holden, E. S. : On the vocabularies of children under two years of age. 
Goodwin, W. W. : On the text and interpretation of certain passages in the 

Agamemnon of Aeschylus. 
Stickney, A. : On the single case-form in Italian. 

Carter, F. : On Willmann*s theory of the authorship of the Nibelungenlied. 
Sihler, E. G. : On Herodotus's and Aeschylus's accounts of the battle of SaUmis. 
Whitney, W. D. : On the principle of economy as a phonetic force. 
Carter, F. : On the Kiirenl>erg hypothesis. 
March, F. A. : On dissimilated gemination. 
Proceedings of the ninth annual session, Baltimore, 1877. 

1878.— Volume IX. 

Gildersleeve, B. L. : Contributions to the history of the articular infinitive. 
Toy, C. H. : The Yoruban language. 

Humphreys, M. W. : Influence of accent in Latin dactylic hexameters. 
Sachs, J. : Observations on Plato's Cratylus. 
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Seymour, T. D. : On the composition of the Cynegeticiis of Xenophon. 
Humphreys, M. W. : Elision, especially in Greek. 
Proceedings of the tenth annual session, Saratoga, 1878. 

1879.— Volume X. 

Toy, C. H. : Modal development of the Semitic verb. 

Humphreys, M. W. : On the nature of caesura. 

Humphreys, M. W. : On certain effects of elision. 

Cook, A. S. : Studies in Heliand. 

Harkness, A. : On the development of the Latin subjunctive in principal clauses. 

D'Ooge, M. L. : The original recension of the De Corona. 

Peck, T. : The authorship of the Dialogus de Oratoribus. 

Seymour, T. D. : On the date of the Prometheus of Aeschylus. 

Proceedings of the eleventh annual session, Newport, 1879. 

1880. — Volume XL 

Humphreys, M. W. : A contribution to infantile linguistic. 

Toy, C. H. : The Hebrew verb-termination un. 

Packard, L. R. : The beginning of a MTitten literature in Greece, 

Hall, I. H. : The declension of the definite article in the Cypriote iDScriptions. 

Sachs, J. : Observations on Lucian. 

Sihler, E. G. : Virgil and Plato. 

Allen, W. F. : The battle of Mons Graupius. 

Whitney, W. D. : On inconsistency in views of language. 

Edgren, A. H. : The kindred Germanic words of German and English, exhibited 

with reference to their consonant relations. 
Proceedings of the twelfth annual session, Philadelphia, 1880. 

1881. —Volume XTT. 

Whitney, W. D. : On Mixture in Language. 

Toy, C. H. : The home of the primitive Semitic race. 

March, F. A. : Report of the committee on the reform of English spelling. 

Wells, B. W. : History of the rt-vowel, from Old Germanic to Modern English. 

Seymour, T. D. : The use of the aorist participle in Greek. 

Sihler, E. G. : The use of abstract verbal nouns in -91% in Thucydides. 

Proceedings of the thirteenth annual session, Cleveland, i88l. 

1882.— Volume Xm. 

Hall, I. H. : The Greek New Testament as published in America. 

Merriam, A. C. : Alien intrusion between article and noun in Greek. 

Peck, T. : Notes on Latin quantity. 

Owen, W. B. : Influence of the I^tin syntax in the Anglo-Saxon Gospels. 

Wells, B. W. : The Ablaut in English. 

Whitney, W. D. : General considerations on the Indo-European case-system. 

Proceedings of the fourteenth annual session, Cambridge, 1882. 
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1883. — Volume ZIV. 

Merriam, A. C : The Caesareum and the worship of Augustus at Alexandria. 

Whitney, W. D. : The varieties of predication. 

Smith, C. F. : On Southernisros. 

Wells, B. W. : The development of the Ablaut in Germanic. 

Proceedings of the fifteenth annual session, Middletown, 1883. 

1884. — Volume XV. 

Goodell, T. D. : On the use of the Genitive in Sophokles. 

Tar be 11, F. B. : Greek ideas as to the effect of burial on the future life of the souL 

Perrin, B. : The Crastinus episode at Palaepharsalus. 

Peck, T. : Alliteration in Latin. 

Von Jagemann, H. C. G. : Norman words in English. 

Wells, B. W. : The Ablaut in High German. 

Whitney, W. D. : Primary and Secondary Sufhxes of Derivation and their ex 

changes. 
Warren, M. : On Latin Glossaries. Codex Sangallensis, No. 912. 
Proceedings of the sixteenth annual session, Hanover, 1884. 

1885.— Volume ZVL 

Easton, M. W. : The genealogy of words. 

Goodell, T. D. : Quantity in English verse. 

Goodwin, W. W. : Value of the Attic talent in modern money. 

Goodwin, W. W. : Relation of the UpStSpot to the Upvrdvtis in the Attic BovA^. 

Perrin, B. : Equestrianism in the Doloneia. 

Richardson, R. B. : The appeal to sight in Greek tragedy. 

Seymour, T. D. : The feminine caesura in Homer. 

Sihler, E. G. : A study of Dinarchus. 

Wells, B. W. : The vowels e and 1 in English. 

Whitney, W. D. : The roots of the Sanskrit language. 

Proceedings of the seventeenth annual session. New Haven, 1885. 

1886. —Volume XVIL 

Tarbell, F. B. : Phonetic law. 

Sachs, J. : Notes on Homeric Zoology. 

Fowler, H. N. : The sources of Seneca de BeneBciis. 

Smith, C. F. : On Southernisms. 

Wells, B. W. : The sounds and u in English. 

Fairbanks, A. : The Dative case in Sophokles. 

The Philological Society, of England, and The American Philological Associar 

tion : Joint List of Amended Spellings. 
Proceedings of the eighteenth annual session, Ithaca, 1886. 
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1887. — Volume ZVm. 

Allen, W. F. : The monetary crisis in Rome, a.d. 33. 

Sihler, E. G.: The tradition of Caesar's Gallic Wars, from Cicero to Orosius. 

Clapp, E. B. : Conditional sentences in Aischylos. 

Pease, E. M. : On the relative value of the manuscripts of Terence. 

Smyth, H. W. : The Arcado-Cyprian dialect. 

Welb, B. W. : The sounds and u in English. 

"Smyth, H. W. : The Arcado-Cyprian dialect. — Addenda. 

Proceedings of the nineteenth annual session, Burlington, 1887. 

1888. — Volume XTX, 

Allen, W. F. : The Lex Curiata de Imperio. 

Goebel, J. : On the impersonal verbs. 

Bridge, J. : On the authorship of the Cynicus of Lucian. 

Whitney, J. E. : The ''Continued Allegory" in the first book of the Fairy 

Queene. 
March, F. A. : Standard English : its pronunciation, how learned. 
Brewer, F. P. : Register of new words. 
Proceedings of the twentieth annual session, Amherst, 1888. 

1889. — Volume XZ. 

Smyth, H. W. : The vowel system of the Ionic dialect. 

Gudeman, A. : A new source in Plutarch's Life of Cicero. 

Gatschet, A. S. : Sex-denoting nouns in American languages. 

Cook, A. S. : Metrical observations on a Northumbrianized version of the Old 

English Judith. 
Cook, A. S. : Stressed vowels in i^lfric's Homilies. 
Proceedings of the twenty-first annual session, Easton, 1889. 
Index of authors, and index of subjects, Vols. I.-XX. 

The Proceedings of the American Philological Association are dis- 
tributed gratis upon application until they are out of print. 

Separate copies of articles printed in the Transactions are given to 
the authors for distribution. 

The " Transactions for " any given year are not always published 
in that year. To avoid mistakes in ordering back volumes, please 
state — not the year of publication, but rather — the year for which 
the Transactions are desired, adding also the volume-number, accord- 
ing to the following table : — 
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The price of these volumes is $2.00 apiece, except Volumes XV. 
and XX., for which J2.50 are charged. The first two* volumes will 
not be sold separately. 

Reduction in the Price of Complete Sets for Pubuc Libraries, 

Single COMPLETE sets of the Transactions (Volumes I.-XX.) will 
be sold to public libraries, until further notice, at thirty-five dollars 
a set. 

It is especially appropriate that American Libraries should exert themselves to 
procure this series while it may be had. It is the work of American scholars, 
and contains many valuable articles not elsewhere accessible; and, aside from 
these facts, as the first collection of essays in general philology made in this 
country, it is sure to be permanently valuable for the history of American scholar- 
ship 
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INDEX I. 

INDEX OF CONTRIBUTORS. 
Vols. I-XX. 

In the following index are found the titles of all papers presented before the 
Association, not excluding the few of which no abstract was published. Roman 
numerals denote volumes of the Transactions, heavy-faced Arabic numerals denote 
▼olumes of the Proceedings ; others refer to pages. A heavy-faced Arabic numeral 
in parenthesis refers to a pai>er published in the Transactions, whose abstract is to 
be found in the Proceedings at the place stated. 1 A represents Proc, for 1869, 1 B, 
Proc, for 1870, published together with Vol. I ; P. A., Presidents Address, 

ADLER, CYRUS. 

Hebrew words in Latin glossary Codex Sangallensis 912; 174. 

Remarks on the Shapira Hebrew roll, deposited in the Rush Library at 
Philadelphia; 1541. 

Semitic languages in the Encyclopedia Britannica (9th ed.) ; 18 14. 

Some peculiarities of a Hebrew MS. of the fourteenth century of the 
Christian era; 1533. 
ALLEN, F. D. 

On a certain apparently pleonastic use of i>j; VHI 38 (812). 

On the so-called Attic second declension; H 18 (2 12). 

On the term contamination used in reference to the Latin comedy; 1925. 

The epic forms of verbs in aw; IV 5 (4 16). 

The University of Leyden in its relation to classical studies (P. A.) ; 13 18. 
ALLEN, W. F. 

The battle of Mons Graupius; XI 83 (1126). 

The Ux curia ta de imperio ; XIX 5 (1931). 

The locality of the Salttis Teuioburgiensis ; 19 35. 

The monetary crisis in Rome, a.d. 33; XVIII 5 (18 20). 

Two passages in the Germania of Tacitus; 44. 
ANDERSON, JOSEPH. 

The newly discovered relationship of the Tuteloes to the Dakotan stock; 
2 15. 
ANDREWS, S. P. 

Ideological etymology as a distinct method in philology; 104. 
ARNOLD, A. N. 

Pronunciation of classical Greek ; 1 A 12. 
AVERY, JOHN. 

The Tibeto-Burman group of languages; 16 17. 
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BAKER, H. L. 

Roman elements in English law; 2022. 
BITTINGER, J. B. 

What Shakespeare knew of horsemanship — a new reading of Macbeth ; 
I 7; 739. 
BLACKWELL, J. S. 

Ashtoreth, the Canaanitish goddess; 178. 

G^mparison of a few versions in regard to the precious stones of the 
Jewish high-priest^s breastplate; 12 11. 

Shemitic or Semitic? 1227. 

The testimony of the Talmud respecting the ancient pronunciation of 
certain Latin letters; 12 5. 
BLISS, P. C. 

Remarks on the languages of South America; 1 A 29. 
BRANDT, H. C. G. 

The Roman alphabet in German ; 9 8. 
BREWER, F. P. 

A new word : arbutus ; 19 27. 

Demosthenes' De Corona^ § 262; 741. 

Inaccuracies in Grote's narrative of the retreat of the Ten Thousand; 24. 

On a MS. of Medioeval Latin; 5 6. 

On the origin of v movable in Greek ; 12 22. 

Recent excavations in Athens; 4 25. 

Register of new words; XIX 79. 

The acquisition of a double mother-tongue; 421. 

The English suffix ist; 628. 

The modern Greek language in Cyprus; 89. 

The word election in American politics; 177. 
BRIDGE, JOSIAH. 

On the authorship of the Cynicus of Lucian; XIX 33 (1929). 
BRIGIIAM, C. H. 

A Siamese MS.; 528. 

Cornill's examination of the Aethiopic book of the Wise Philosopher ; 7 19. 

On an Ethiopic MS.; 53. 

The Agaou language ; 5 33. 

The great Harris papyrus; 4 10. 
BRISTED, C. A. 

Erroneous and doubtful usages of the word such; III 55 (35). 

Some exaggerations in comparative philology; 322. 

Some notes on Ellis' Early English pronunciation; II 114 (2 ll). 

The best method of pronouncing the Latin andl^reek languages; 1 A 12. 
CARR, W. B. 

Virgil's views of the collective noun ; 8 24. 
CARTER, FRANKLIN. 

On Begemann's views as to the weak preterite of the Germanic verbs; 
VI 22 (623). 

On the Kiirenberg hypothesis; VIII 134. 
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On Wilmanns* theory of the authorship of the Nibelungenlied ; VIII 
94(811). 
CATTELL, W. C. 

The etymologies of Lactantius ; 11 17. 

Papyrus scroU at Lafayette College; 4 10. 
CLAPP, E. B. 

Conditional sentences in Aeschylus; XVIII 43 (18 ll). 
COLTON, II. M. 

The best method o( instruction in the classical languages; 1 A 15. 
COMFORT, G. F. 
* Helveticisms in Schiller's Teli ; 532. 

Illustrations in etymology; 3 18. 

The importance of post-graduate instruction in language; 1 A 24. 

The order of precedence in study of the ancient and the modern lan- 
guages; 2 9. 

The specific use of some English words; 420. 
COOK, A. S. 

Metrical observations on a Northumbrianized version of the Old English 
Judiih; XX 172. 

Stressed vowels in i^lfric's Homilies; XX 175. 

Studies in the Heliand ; X 60 (1028). 
CROSBY, HOWARD. 

On language (P. A.) ; 2 8. 
DE VERE, SCHELE. 

The critical study of the English language; 1 A 19. 
D'OOGE, M. L. 

The documents in Demosthenes' On the Crown ; 5 12. 

The guilt or innocence of the Antigone of Sophocles; 14 18. 

The historical method and purpose in philology (P. A.); 1511. 

The original recension of the De Corona; X 92 (1024). 

The reading and interpretation of verse 572 of the Antigone of Sopho- 
cles; 12 29. 
DOUAI, ADOLF. 

A concise system of grammatical terms, according to the teachings of 
comparative philolog)'; 4 11. 
DWIGHT, B. W. 

Considerations in favor of the thorough reconstruction of Latin grammar 
on philological and analytical principles; 1 B 2*2. 

The desirableness of thorough classical study to the attainment of the 
ends of the higher education; 1 A 17. 

The importance of etymology in linguistic education; 323. 
EAStON, M. W. 

Aphasia, and its contributions to the science of language; 4 11. 

The genealogy of words; XVI 54 (16 2i). 
EDGREN, H. A. 

The kindred Germanic words of German and English, exhibited with 
reference to their consonant relations; XI 113 (ll8). 
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ELLIS, ROBERT. 

Ot:isenit]oiis on Dr. Tmmbairs Numerals in A^ortk Ameruan Lan- 
guag^: 78. 
EMERSON. ALFRED. 

ArUtophancs and low comedy; 1738. 
ERNST, C. W. 

The pronunciation of German vowels; 5 19. 

The structure of the German sentence; 6 16. 
ENTLER, G. R, 

A coiDpaxative \'iew of the language of DtuUronomy and Jeremiah ; 69. 

The origin of the Hebrew article H ; 74. 
EVANS, E. W. 

Studies in Cymric et>Tnology; II i (222), III 5 (3 13), IV 2a 
FAIRBANKS. ARTHUR. 

The dative case in Sophocles; XVII 78 (1725). 
FEUUNG, J. B. 

The rime in Latin and Greek poetry; 89. 

The be^t method of pronouncing the Latin and Greek languages; 1 All. 
FISCHER, GUST A V. 

The present condition of Latin grammar; 523. 
nSHER, M. M. 

On Latia pronunciation; 1221. 
FORD, ALFRED. 

llie elements of metrical art, with special reference to the construction 
of the ti^nglish heroic verse ; 3 14. 
FOWLER, IL N. 

The S!>urccs of Seneca De Beneficiis ; XVII 24 (179). 
FOWLER, W. W. 

Paradoxic es in language; 54. 

The derivation of English monosyllabic personal surnames; 3 10. 
GARRISON, G. P. 

Differentiation in the uses of sliall and will; 2020. 
GAI^CHET, A. S. 

On sylklnc reduplication as observed in Indian languages, and in the 
Klaiu:ith language of S. W. Oregon in particular; 1035. 

On the ♦ilTmity of the Cheroki to the Iroquois dialects; 1640. 

On the Hul>stantive verb in some North American languages; 1526. 

Scx-ilencjling nouns in American languages; XX 159 (2046). 
GIBBS, GEORGE, 

The mode of expressing number in certain Indian languages; 225. 

Wbftt miJre efficient measures can be taken to preserve from destruction 
the AlKiriginal languages? 1 A27. 
GliamkHLKKVK. B. L 

(utitributiuns to the history of the articular infinitive; IX 5 (924). 

Oil tf Willi the future indicative and i6iv with the subjunctive in the 
tT^ijic poets; VII 5 (7 17). 

Oti tiktt encroachments of yA\ upon ov in later Greek; 1031. 
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On the use of irpiv in the Attic orators; 12 23. 

The special province of the American philologian (P. A.); 921. 
GOEBEL, JUUUS. 

On the impersonal verbs; XIX 20 (1929). 
GOODELL, T. D. 

Quantity in English verse; XVI 78 (16 C). 

Remarks on theories of English verse; 1921. 

The genitive case in Sophocles; XV 5 (1514). 
GOODWIN, W. A. 

Chaucer's Cecilia; 1015. 

The word juise — its pronunciation in Worcester's and Webster's Dic- 
tionaries; 626. 
GOODWIN, W. W. 

Greek expressions of future-perfect time; 822. 

On Greek verbs which add epsilon to the stem in certain tenses not 
belonging to the present system; 1034. 

On shall and should in protasis, and their Greek equivalents; VII 87 
(7 15) and 823. 

On the aorist subjunctive and future indicative with 5»«j and oh fk-iw I 46 
(IB 9). 

On the classification of conditional sentences in Greek syntax ; IV 60 
(414). 

On the text and interpretation of certain passages in the Agamemnon of 
Aeschylus; VIII 69 (8 12). 

On verses 453-455 of the Antigone ; 74. 

The American School of Classical Studies at Athens (P. A.); 16 11. 

The chronology of some of the events mentioned in Demosthenes' On 
the Cronvn; 2'2A. 

The " Hero Physician " and the " Hero Ka\afiiTris " mentioned by Demos- 
thenes; 425. 

The relation of the Greek optative to the subjunctive and the other 
moods; 2036. 

The relation of the irfx^cSpoi to the irpxndvus in the Athenian senate; 
XVI 165 (1636). 

The value of the Attic talent in modern money; XVI 116 (1622). 
GRAVES, R. H. 

The Chinese language; 3 11. 
GREENOUGII, J. B. 

On some forms of conditional sentences in Latin, Greek, and Sanskrit; 
II 159 (228). 

Some Latin etymologies; 18 14. 

The uses of the Latin ctatt ; 3 22. 
GRUMBINE, L. L. 

Provincialisms of the *' Dutch " districts of Pennsylvania; 17 12. 
GUDEMAN, A. 

A new source of Plutarch's Life of Cicero; XX 139 (2036). 

Maximus Planudes: his life and works; 206. 
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HALDEMAN, S. S. 
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Note on the invention of a* 
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compiled from the titles of papers, only such titles being omitted, of which no abstract 
was published. 

AFRICAN LANGUAGES. 

Agaou language; C. H. Brigham, 533. 

Ethiopic, see sub voce. 

Papyrus, the great Harris, C. H. Brigham, 4 10; Lafayette papyrus, 4 10. 

Reciprocal influence of languages developed amid ancient Mediterra- 
nean civilization; G. W. Samson, 3 15. 

Yoruban language; C. H. Toy, IX 19 (93). 
AMERICAN LANGUAGES. 

Algonkin : Comparative grammar of the Algonkin languages, contribu- 
tions to; J. H. Trumbull, 2 28. 

mistaken notions of Algonkin grammar, and mistranslations of words 
from Eliot's Bible; J. H. Trumbull, I 105 (1 Bl3). 
names of dog and korscy J. H. Trumbull, 1 B IG; names for man^ J. H. 
Trumbull, II 138 (223). 

notes on forty versions of the Lord's Prayer in Algonkin languages; 
J. H. Trumbull, III 113 (cf. 228). 
verb; VII 147 (728), J. H. Trumbull. 

Central America, Indian languages of; E. C Squier, 1 A 28. 

Cheroki : affinity to Iroquois dialects ; A. S. Gatschet, 16 40. 

Creole : Contributions to Creole grammar; A. Van Name, I 123 (1 B 13). 

Dakotas: beliefs, S. R. Riggs, 2 5; migrations of the Dakotas, J. H. 
Trumbull, 8 15; relationship of the Tuteloes to the Dakotan stock, 
J. Anderson, 2 15. 

Darien, see Caledonia Bay. 

Destruction of aboriginal languages, measures to prevent; G. Gibbs, 
1 A 27; E. S. Squier, 1 A 28. 

Huron language and Huron-Iroquois traditions; H. Hall, 424. 

Indian languages, study of (P. A.); J. H. Trimibull, 6 5. 

Iroquois dialects, affinity of Cheroki to, A. S. Gatschet, 1640; Huron- 
Iroquois traditions, H. Hall, 4 24. 
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AMERICAN LANGUAGES (continued). 

Klamath language of Southwest Oregon, A. S. Gatschet, 15 31 ; syllabic 
reduplication in, A. S. Gatschet, 10 35. 

Lingoa Geral or Modern Tupi of the Amazonas; C. F. Hartt, III 58. 

Maskoki Indians; A. S. Gatschet, 15 32. 

Method of studying the North- American languages; J. H. Trumbull, 
I 55 (1 A 25) ; W. Matthews, 2 26. 

Micmac verb, inflections of; J. H. Trumbull, 9 13. 

Minitares Indians, language of; W. Matthews, 2 26. 

Numerals in American Indian languages, and the Indian mode of count- 
ing, G. Gibbs, 2 25; J. II. Trumbull, V 41 (5 17), 7 10; R. Ellis, 7 S. 
Counting among the Wawenoc Indians, J. H. Tnmibull, 2 13. 

Reduplication, syllabic, in Indian languages, and in the Klamath lan- 
guage of Southwest Oregon in particular; A. S! Gatschet, 10 35. 

Rhode Island, Indian local names in; J. H. Trumbull, 3 19. 

San Bias and Caledonia Bay, Darien, vocabulary of the language of the 
Indians of; E. P. Lull, IV 103 (4 7). 

Sex-denoting nouns in American languages; A. S. Gatschet, XX 159 
(2045). 

South America, Indian languages of, P. C. Bliss, 1 A 29; Central and 
South America, E. C. Squier, 1 A 28. 

Structure of the Indian languages; T. Hurlburt, 1 A 26. 

Sun^ names of, in some American languages; J. H. Trumbull, 7 45. 

Tuteloes, relationship to the Dakotan stock ; J. Anderson, 2 15. 

Verb, Algonkin; J. H. Trumbull, VII 147 (728). 

Verb, inflections of the Micmac; J. H. Trumbull, 9 13. 

Verb, the substantive, in some North American languages ; A. S. 
Gatschet, 15 26. 

Watery names of, in some American languages; J. H. Trumbull, 745. 

Wawenoc Indians of Maine, mode of counting said to have been used 
by; J. H. Trumbull, 2 13. 

Word making in American languages; J. H. Tnmobull, 832. 

Words derived from Indian languages of North America; J. H. Trum- 
bull, III 19 (312): 
ANGLO-SAXON. See ENGLISH {Uncage). 
ARABIC. 

Arabic, Assyrian and Hebrew interrelation ; M. Jastrow Jr., 17 18. 
ASSYRIAN. 

Assyrian dictionary of Delitzsch ; M. Jastrow Jr., 18 12. 

Assyrian, in its relation to Hebrew and Arabic ; M. Jastrow Jr., 17 18. 

Babylonia, Wolfe expedition to; W. H. Ward, 1629. 
AUSTRALIA. 

Australian kinship; L. H. Morgan, 3 15. 
BIBLE. 

See on Anglo-Saxon (under English), Testament (under Greek), Vul- 
gate (under Latin), German, and Hebrew. 
BULGARIAN. See SLAVONIC. 
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BURMAN. See TIBETO-BURMAN. 
CELTIC 

Celtic elements in French; A. H. Mixer, 221. 

Isle of Man, language of; W. S. Kerruish, 12 14. 

Koch's treatment of the Celtic element in English; J. Hadley, IV 30. 

Studies in C/mric philology; E. W. Evans, II i (2 22), III 5 (3 13), 

IV 20. 
CHINESE. 

China: language and dialects; H. McCartce, 1 B 15; R. H. Graves, 3 11. 
CREOLE. 

Contributions to Creole grammar; A. Van Name, I 123 (1 B 13). 
ENGLISH. 
- Method of Study : 

Critical study of the English language; Scheie de Vere, 1 A 19. 

in our academies and high schoob; J. Pierson, 1 A 19. 

in preparation for college; F. A. March, 2036. 

in college; S. M. Shute, 4l7. 
Open questions in English philology; T. W. Hunt, 20 19. 
Language : 

A, vowel, history of, from Old Germanic to Modern English; B. W. 

Wells, XII 69 (1210). 
Ablaut in English; B. W. Wells, XIII 65 (1334); cf. under German. 
Alfred's Laws, use of Anglo-Saxon particles in; C. P. G. Scott, 1124. 
Alphabet of our colonial fathers, the written, J. B. Sewall, 13 6; alpha- 
bet as a means to an end, W. C. Sawyer, 7 36. 
Anglo-Norman vowel system, relation of the, to the Norman words in 

English; H. C. G. von Jagemann, XV 66 (1521). 
Anglo-Saxon and Early English pronunciation; F. A. March, II 108 

(212). 
Anglo-Saxon Gospels, influence of Latin syntax in; W. B. Owen, XIII 

59(13 29). 
Anglo-Saxon initial// C. P. G. Scott, 13 44. 
Anglo-Saxon: Is there an Anglo-Saxon language? F. A. March, III 97 

(320). 
Anglo-Saxon particles in the Laws of Alfred ; C. P. G. Scott, 11 24. 
Anglo-Saxon phonology, some points in; F. A. March, 11 6. 
Anglo-Saxon, some irregular verbs in; F. A. March, III no (3 21). 
Anglo-Saxon translation of St Luke's Gospel; W. B. Owen, 15 26. 
Anglo-Saxonum, codex diplomaticus. No. CCCXXVIII; F. A. March, 

742. 
Arbutusy a new word; F. P. Brewer, 19 27. 

Cag^ Keg : English vowel-mutation present in ; S. S. Haldeman, V 26 (5 4 ) . 
California, nomenclature of early; E. L. Williams, 1034. 
Celtic element in English, Koch's treatment of the; J. Hadley, IV 30. 
Cockneyisms; W. D. Whitney, 8 26. 

Contamination as used in reference to Latin comedy; F. D. Allen, 1925. 
Cork; J. H. Trumbull, 8 19. 
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ENGLISH (continued). 

Dictionary of the English Philological Society; F. A. March, 10 23, 

1120; C. K. Nelson, 18 5. 
Diphthongs and long vowels in Old Germanic and Old English; B. W. 

Wells, XVIII 134 (1821). 
E, the vowels e and i in English; B. W. Wells, XVI 133 (16 23). 
Early English and Anglo-Saxon pronunciation; F. A. March, II 108 

(2 12); Ellis's Early English pronunciation; C. A, Bristed, II 114 

(211). 
Election, the word, in American politics; F. P. Brewer, 177. 
English and German: the kindred Germanic words of German and 

English, exhibited with reference to their consonantal relations; 

A. H. Edgren, XI 113 (11 8). 
English vowel quantity in the thirteenth century and in the nineteenth; 

J. Hadley, II 65 (2 10). 
Etymology, illustrations in; G. F. Comfort, 3 18. 
First two; F. A. March, 13 30. 

Gender survival in this and that; L. S. Potwin, 1729. 
Grimm's Law, recent discussion of; F. A. March, IV 80 (4 22). 
Heart, names for; J. H. Tnmibull, 5 31. 

I, the vowels e and 1 in English; B. W. Wells, XVI 133 (16 23). 
Imperfect tenses of the passive voice; F. E. Hall, 2g. 
Jar rock; J. H. Trumbull, 8 19. 

Juise, pronunciation in Webster and Worcester; W. A. Gomlwin, 6 26. 
L and «, supposed mutation; S. S. Haldeman, VII 172 (7 5). 
Law, Roman elements in English; H. L. Baker, 2022. 
Linguistic authorities, their influence upon spoken English ; F. A. 

March, 15 35. 
Liver, Lungs, names for; J. H. Trumbull, 5 31. 
Meter oi Paradise Lost; F. A. March, 20 13. 
Metrical art, the elements of, with special reference to the construction 

of the English heroic verse; A. Ford, 3 14. 
Metrical observations on a North umbrianized version of the (Jld English 

Jtidith; A. S. Cook, XX 172. 
Mother-tongue, our duty to our (P. A.), J. B. Sewall, 106; the acquisi- 
tion of a double, F. P. Brewer, 10 CI. 
Mutation between /and u, on a supposed; S. S. Haldeman, VII 172 

(7 5); mutation in cag, keg; S. S. Haldeman, VI 20 (64). 
Negro English ; J. A. Harrison, 16 31. 

Neo-grammarians ; F. A. March, 16 19; W. D. Whitney, 16 21. 
New words, register of; F. P. Brewer, XIX 79. 
Norman words in English, and the relation of the Anglo-Norman vowel 

system thereto; H. C. G. von Jagemann, XV 66 (15 21). 
Number of words used in speaking and WTiting English; E. S. Holden, 

6 4. 
O as pronounced in New England ; E. S. Sheldon, 14 19. 
O and u, the sounds, in English; B. W. Wells, XVII 47 (17 10). 
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ENGLISH (continued). 

Once-used words in Shakespeare; F. A. March, 1730. 

Orchel; J. H. Trumbull, 8 19. 

Oregon^ the name; J. H. Trumbull, 9 13. 

Paresis, words formed by; S. S. Haldeman, 11 8. 

Particles in the Laws of Alfred; C. P. G. Scott, 1124. 

Passive voice, imperfect tenses of; F. E. Hall, 2 6. 

Pennsylvania German, see German. 

*' Philanthropy "; T. W. Higginson, 5 20. 

Phonology, some points in Anglo-Saxon; F. A. March, 11 6. 

Proofs Prove: English consonant- mutation ; S. S. Haldeman, VI 20 (6 4). 

Pronunciation : Anglo-Saxon and Early English ; F. A. March, 2 12. 

Pronunciation near Fredericksburg, Va. ; S. Primer, 20 25. 

Pronunciation, notes on Ellis's Early English; C. A. Bristed II 114 

(211). 
Pronunciation of in New England; E. S. Sheldon, 14 19. 
Pronunciation of Standard English, how learned; F. A. March, XIX 70 

(1916). 
Proportional elements of English utterance ; W. D. Whitney, 5 14. 
Quantity in English verse; T. D. Goodell, XVI 78 (16 6). See also 

Verse. 
Quantity of vowels in the thirteenth and in the nineteenth century; J. 

Hadley, II65 (2 10). 
Shall 2Xi^ will; G. P. Garrison, 20 20. 

Sibilant, notation of the palatal, in English ; J. C. Wightman, 7 29. 
Slighted vowels in unaccented syllables; W. D. Whitney, 1425. 
Southernisms; C. F. Smith, XIV 42 (14 5), XVII 34 (17 23). 
Specific use of English words; G. F. Comfort, 4 26. 
Spelling reform, S. S. Haldeman, 3 22 and P. A. 8 17; J. W. Shearer, 

736; spellings of the Philological Society, F. A. March, XH 52 

(12 25); list of amended spellings, F. A. March, XVH 127 (1741). 
Spelling reform, report of committee on ; 7 35, 8 31, 9 5, 10 29, 11 4, 

12 25, 13 38, 14 29, 15 41, 16 47, 17 41, 18 30, 19 30, 20 34. 
Spoken English as influenced by written English and by linguistic 

authorities; F. A. March, 15 35. 
Spurious words; S. S. Haldeman, 10 17. 
Standard English: its pronunciation, how learned; F. A. March, 18 10, 

XIX 70 (1916). 
Stressed vowels in -^fric's Homilies; A. S. Cook, XX 175. 
Such, erroneous and doubtful usages of the word; C. A. Bristed, III 55 

(3 5). 
Suffix ist; F. P. Brewer, 6 28. 
Surnames : derivation of English monosyllabic personal ; W. W. Fowler, 

310. 
This and That, survival of gender in; L. S. Potwin, 17 29. 
Two first; F. A. March, 13 30. 
U, the sounds and u in English; B. W. Wells, XVII 47 (17 10). 
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ENGLISH (continued). 

U and I, a supposed mutation; S. S. Haldeman, VII 172 (75). 
Utterance, the proportional elements of English; W. D. Whitney, 5 14. 
« Verb : certain 'forms of the English verb which were used in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries; T. R. Lounsbury, I 95 (IB 10). 
Verbs: some irregular verbs in Anglo-Saxon; F. A. March, III no 

(321). 
Verse: dactylic hexameters, personal clement in; F. A. March, 14 26; 

W.T. IIewett,1429. 
Verse, harmonies of; F. A. March, 14 11. 
Verse, heroic, elements of metrical art, with special reference to the 

construction of; A. Ford, 3 14. 
Verse: hexameters, personal element in dactylic; F. A. March, 14 26; 

W.T. Ilewett, 1429. 
Verse, quantity in; T. D. Goodcll, 16 C; W. D. Whitney, 16 7; F. A. 

March, 168; T. D. Sey-mour, XVI 7S (16 c). 
Verse, theories of English; J. C Parsons, 19 18; T. D. Goodell, 19 21; 

T. R. Price, 19 22. 
Vowel quantity, see Quantity. 
Vowels (long) and diphthongs in Old Germanic and Old English; 

B. W. Wells, XVIII 134 (18 21). 
Vowels slighted in unaccented syllables; W. D. Whitney, 14 26. 
Vowels, stressed, in yElfric^s Homilies; A. S. Cook, XX 175. 
Vowel sj-stem, relation of the Anglo-Norman, to the Norman words in 

English; H. C. G. von Jagemann, XV 66 (15 21). 
Will and shall; G. P. Garrison, 20 20. 
Words new, register of; F. P. Brewer, XIX 79. 
Words, once-used, in Shakespeare; F. A. March, 1790. 
Words, specific use of some; G. F. Comfort, 4 2C. 
Words, spurious; S. S. Haldeman, 10 17. 

Written English, its influence upon spoken English; F. A. March, 1535. 
Literature : 

yElfric's HomilieSy stressed vowels in; A. S. Cook, XX 175. 
Anglo-Saxon Gospels, influence of the Latin syntax in the, W. B. Owen, 

XIII 59 (13 29) ; Anglo-Saxon translation of St. Luke's Gospel, 

W. B. Owen, 15 26. 
Anglo-Saxonum, remarks on No. CCXXVIII of the Codex Diplomati- 

cus; F. A- March, 7 42. 
Beowulf, the world of; F. A. March, 13 21. 
Chaucer's Cecilia ; W. A. Goodwin, 10 16. 
Judithf the Northumbrianized text version, metrical observations on; 

A. S. Cook, XX 172. 
Milton: Meter o^ Paradise Lost; F. A. March, 20 13. 
Shakespeare : Hamlet's dram of eale and what it doth ; C. P. G. Scott, 

14 22; F. A. March. 14 24. 

immaturity as shown in Hamlet; F. A. March, 628. 

King Lear ^ the point of view in; F. A. March, lie. 
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ENGLISH (continued). 

knowledge of horsemanship — a new reading of Macbeth, I 7; J. B. 

Bittinger, 7 39. 

Macbeth, I 7; J. B. Bittinger, 739. 

once-used words in; F. A. March, 17 30. 

Othello, a confession about; F. A. March, 12 31. 

Winter's Tale, the dramatic features of; T. R. Price, 20 21. 
Si>enser. The "Continued Allegory" in the first book of the Fairy 

Queene; J. E. Whitney, XIX 40. 
The Owl and the Nightingale : a grammatical analysis of; L. A. Sher- 
man, VI 69 (630). 
ETHIOPIC 

Ethiopic MS.; C. H. Brigham, 5 3. 

IVise Philosopher, CornilPs examination of the Aethiopic book of the; 

C. H. Brigham, 7 19. 
ETRUSCAN. 

Etruscan researches of Isaac Taylor; R. P. Keep, 529. 
FRENCH. 

French language, historical formation of; F. Stengel, 7 42. 
The Celtic elements in French; A. H. Mixer, 2 21. 
GERMAN. 
LangtMge: 

A, vowel, history of, from Old Germanic to Modem English; B. W. 

Wells, XI I 69 (1210). 
Ablaut in Germanic, the development of the; B. W. Wells, XIV 57 

(14 5) ; in High German, XV 88 (15 24) ; cf. XIII 65 (13 34). 
Alphabet, the Roman, in German; H. C. G. Brandt, 9 8. 
German and English: the kindred Germanic words of, exhibited with 

reference to their consonantal relations; A. H. Edgren, XI 113 (lis). 
Gothic initial / / C. P. G. Scott, 13 44. 

Grinmi's law, recent discussions of; F. A. March, IV 80 (4 22). 
Pennsylvania German; S. S. Ilaldeman, I 80 (IB 11); L. L. Grumbine, 

17 12. 
P, initial, in Gothic and Anglo-Saxon; C. P. G. Scott, 13 44. 
Structure of the German sentence; C. W. Ernst, 6 16. 
Verb: Begemann's views as to the weak preterite of the Germanic verbs; 

F.Carter, VI 22 (6 23). 
Verse, the personal element in dactylic hexameters; W. T. Hewett, 14 29. 
Vowels (long) and diphthongs in Old Germanic and Old English; 

B. W. Wells, XVIII 134 (18 21). 
Vowels, pronunciation of German; C. W. Ernst, 5 19. 
Literature : 

Goethe^s Homeric studies; G. M. Richardson, 19 16. 

Heliand, studies in the; A. S. Cook, X 60 (1028). 

Kiirenberg hypothesis, on the; F. Carter, VIII 134. 

Nibelungenlied : On Wilmanns' theory of the authorship of; F. Carter, 

VIII 94 (811). 
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GERMAN (continued). 

Schiller's TV//, Ilelvedcisms in; G. F. Comfort, 5 32. 
Ulfilas, the Gothic Bible of; C. K. Nelson, 16 37. 
GOTHIC. See GERMAN. 
GREEK. 

Language : 

Accent, nature and theory of; J. Hadley, I i (1 B 7). 

Affixes in Greek, peculiarities of; C. S. Halsey, 19 23. 

Andocides, notes on ; W. S. Scarborough, 20 5. 

Aorist, form and force; J. C. Wightman, 13 28. 

Aorist participle, how translated ; A. C Kendrick, 1 B 17. 

Aorist participle, temporal coincidence of, with the primary verb; A. C 

Merriam, 8 4. 
Aorist participle, use of; T. D. Seymour, XII 88 (12 24). 
Aorist subjunctive and future indicative with 5ir»j and oh fiii ; W. W. 

Goodwin, I46 (IBo). 
Arcado-Cyprian dialect; H. W. Smyth, XVIII 59, 158 (18 27). 
Article as a pronoun ; L. A. Sherman, 9 18. 
Aspirates, pronunciation of; A. C. Kendrick, 2 27. 
Caesura in Homer, the feminine; T. D. Seymour, XVI 30 (1638). 
Caesura, nature of; M. W. Humphreys, X 25 (10 11). 
Commands, negative, in Greek ; M. W. Humphreys, VII 46 (7 19). 
Conditional sentences: in Aeschylus, E. B. Clapp, XVIII 43 (18 11); 

classihcation of, W. \V. Goodwin, IV 60 (4 14) ; 

distinction between the subjunctive and optative in, J. B. Sewall, V 77 

(510), cf. 919; 

some forms of, C. D. Morris, VI 44 (6 27) ; 

some forms of, in Latin, Greek, and Sanskrit, J. B. Greenough, II 159 

(2 28). 
Cyprus, dialect of, I. H. Hall, 17 7; II. W. Smyth, XVIII 59, 158 

(18 27); declension of definite article, 1. H. Hall, XI 51 (11 19); 

modern Greek language in Cyprus, F. P. Brewer, 8 9. 
Dative in Sophocles; A. Fairbanks, XVII 78 (1725). 
Declension, the so-called Attic second; F. D. Allen, II 18 (2 12). 
Dialects. See Arcadia^ Cyprus^ lonic^ Northern Greece. 
€1 with the future indicative and idy with the subjunctive in the tragic 

poets; B. L. Gildersleeve, VII 5 (7 17). 
Elision, certain effects of; M. W. Humphreys, X 32 (10 16). 
Elision, especially in Greek; M. W. Humphreys, IX 84 (9 26). 
Epsilon class of verbs; W. W. Goodwin, 1034. 
Future indicative : with ci, and 4dv with subjunctive in the tragic poets, 

B. L. Gildersleeve, VII 5 (7 17); with owws and ov iii., \V. VV. Good- 
win, I 46 (1 B 9) ; with ov fx'fi in prohibitions; C. D. Morris, 13 36. 
Future-perfect time, expressions of; W. W. Goodwin, 8 22. 
Genitive case in Sophocles; T. D. Goodell, XV 5 (15 14). 
Homer: feminine caesura in, T. D. Seymour, XVI 30 (1638); ^iXot, 

A. C. Merriam, 9 16; prepositions, W.S. Tyler, V 5 (5 8). 
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GREEK (continued). 

Indicative; J. B. Sewall, 9l9. 

Infinitive, contributions to the history of the articular; B. L. Gilder- 
sleeve, IX 5 (9 24). 
Intrusion between article and noun, alien; A. C. Merriam, XIII 34 

(13 25). 
Ionic, the vowel system of; H. W. Smyth, XX 5 (2042). 
/4^, encroachments upon oh in later Greek; B. L. Gildersleeve, 10 31. 
Negative commands, see Commands. 
Negatives; A. Sander, 10 18. See also ou and /x^. 
Northern Greece, dialects of; H. W. Smyth, 17 14. 
Nu movable, origin of; F. P. Brewer, 12 22. 
Optative; J. B. Sewall, V 77 (5 10), 9 19. 
Orators' use of irpiv\ B. L. Gildersleeve, 12 23. 

&j: a certain apparently pleonastic use of; F. D. Aliens VIII 38 (8 12). 
06 encroached upon by /x^ in later Greek; B. L. Gildersleeve, 10 31. 
oh fiii with future in prohibitions; C. D. Morris, 13 35; W. W. Goodwin, 

I46(1B9). 
Participle aorist, how translated, A. C. Kendrick, IB 7; 

temporal coincidence of, with primary verb, A. C. Merriam, 84; 

use of. T. D. Seymour, XII 88 (12 24). 
Participle: substantive use of; W. A. Stevens, III 45 (3 13). 
pi\ost the Homeric; A. C. Merriam, 9 16. 
Prepositions in the Homeric poems; W. S. Tyler, V 5 (5 8). 
Tpiy in the orators; B. L. Gildersleeve, 12 23. 
Prohibitions, ov ti4\ with future in; C. D. Morris, 13 35; W. W. Goodwin, 

I 46 (1 B 9) . See Commands. 
Pronoun, the article as a; L. A. Sherman, 9 18. 
Pronunciation; J. B. Feuling, lAll; S. S. Haldeman, lAll; C. A. 

Bristed, 1 A 12; A. N. Arnold, 1 A 12; report of committee on, 1 A 21 ; 

of the aspirates, A. C. Kendrick, 2 27. 
Pronunciation : the Byzantine Greek, of the tenth century, as illustrated 

from a MS. in the Bodleian Library; J. Hadley, III 33 (3 5). 
Rime in Latin and Greek poetry; J. B. Feuling, 89. 
Shall and Should in protasis, and their Greek equivalents; W. W. 

Goodwin, VII 87 (7 15), 8 23. 
ffiSf verbal abstract nouns in, in Thucydides; E. G. Sihler, XII 96 (12 16). 
Sophocles, the dative case in, A. Fairbanks, XVII 78 (17 26) ; genitive 

case in, T. D. Goodell, XV 5 (15 14). 
Subjunctive: distinguished from optative, J. B. Sewall, V 77 (5 10) 9 19; 

aorist subjunctive and future indicative with 6»»s and ov /a^, W. W. 

Goodwin, I 46 (1 B 9). 

with i<kv, and future indicative with ci in the tragic poets, B. L. Gilder- 
sleeve, VII 5 (7 17). 
Thematic vowel ; W. S. Scarborough, 15 6. 
Thessaly: inscription from Larisa; J. Sachs, 14 17. 
Thucydides : verbal abstract nouns in -<rty in; E. G. Sihler, XII 96 (12 16). 
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GREEK (continued). 

Tmesis, so-called ; T. D. Seymour, 14 26. 

Verbs, epsilon class of, W. W. Goodwin, 1034; in ^, epic forms o^ 

F. D. Allen, IV 5 (4 10) ; Plato's use of verbs of saying; G. B. 

Hussey, 20 37. 
Vowel system of Ionic; H. W. Smyth, XX 5 (2042). 
Vowel, thematic; W. S. Scarborough, 15 6. 
Literature : 

Aeschines' reticence ; R. B. Richardson, 18 9. 

Aeschylus: account of the battle of Salamis, contrasted with that of 

Herodot, E. G. Sihler, VIII 109 (86); 

conditional sentences in, £. B. Clapp, XVIII 43 (18 11); 

date of the Prometheus, T. D. Seymour, X ii i (10 19) ; 

the text and interpretation of certain passages in the Agamemn^n^ 

W. W. Goodwin, VIII 69 (8 12). 
Andocides, notes on ; W. S. Scarborough, 20 5. 
Apostles, teaching of the Twelve (didax^ fS»v StJtitKa &TOffr^A«v) ; C K. 

Nelson, 15 36. 
Aristophanes : Acharnians 849, F. W. Nicholson, 20 20; 

and low comedy, A. Emerson, 1738; 

Birds, theory of interpretation, W. S. Scarborough, 17 7. 
Aristotle: Psychology, transl. by Wallace; C. K. Nelson, 141$, 
Ars Rhetorica and Dionysius Hal.; E. G. Sihler, 104. 
Comedy, historical aspects of Old Attic; E. G. Sihler, 716. 
Comedy (low) and Aristophanes; A. Emerson, 17 38. 
Cynicus of Lucian, authorship of; J. Bridge, XIX 33 (19 29). 
Demosthenes : De Corona, § 262, F. P. Brewer, 7 41 ; 

chronology of some events mentioned in the De Corona, W. W. 

Goodwin, 2 24; 

documents in the De Corona, M. L. D'Ooge, 5 12; 

original recension of the De Corona, M. L. D*Ooge, X 92 (10 24) ; 

Hero physician and Hero Ka\afAlTiis, mentioned by, W. W. Goodwin, 

4 24. 
Dinarchus, a study of; E. G. Sihler, XVI 120 (1634). 
Dinarchus e, Dem. 28 and c, Aristog. 15; E. G. Sihler, 1640. 
Diogenes Laertius and Lucian ; E G. Sihler, 11 6. 
Dionysius Hal. and the Ars Rhetorica; E. G. Sihler, 104. 
Euripides : Cyclops 507 emended, T. D. Seymour, 13 40; 

Suppl, 1049, E. G. Sihler, 1^40. 
Herodotus' account of the battle of Salamis, contrasted with that of 

Aeschylus; E. G. Sihler, VIII 109 (86). 
Herodotus, VHI 124; E. G. Sihler, 16 40. 
Hesiod: an unpublished introduction to the JVorks and Days; I. H. 

Hall, 1624. 
Homer : equestrianism in the Doloneia, B. Perrin, XVI 104 (16 9) ; 

feminine caesura in, T. I). Seymour, XVI 30 (16 38) ; 

fatalism, W. S. Scarborough, 1636; 
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GREEK (continued). 

Gcddes' ProbUm of tkt Homeric Poems, L. R. Packard, 1027; 

Grote's theory of the structure of the Iliad, L. R. Packard, VII 24 

(718); 

Iliad: hero of the, H. M. Tyler, 3 17; 2 372-377, T. D. Seymour, 1926; 

Odyssey: on a passage in {k 81-86), L. R. Packard, V 31 (5 11); 

(r35, 244-245, 276-288, y\ 311-316, A. C. Merriam, 108; 

^iKos in Homer, A. C. Merriam, 9 15; 

prepositions, W. S. Tyler, V 5 (5 8). 

zoology of Homer, J. Sachs, XVII 17 (17 14); 
Homer and Strabo; E. G. Sihler, 12 4. 
Homeric studies of Goethe; G. M. Richardson, 19 16. 
Inscriptions (P. A.), A. C. Merriam, 187; from Larisa, J. Sachs, 1417; 

from Epidaurus, J. R. Wheeler, 19 15. 
Literature, beginning of a written, in Greece; L. R. Packard, XI 34(1126). 
Lucian, authorship of the Cynicus ; J. Bridge, XIX 2>Z (19 29). 
Lucian, Diogenes Laertius and the tradition of the Oriental descent of 

Greek philosophy; E. G. Sihler, 11 5. 
Lucian: observations on; J. Sachs, XI 66 (11 9). 
Orpheus, an ancient Bulgarian poem on; C. F. Morse, 2 27. 
Plato : Certain passages in the Phaedo and the Gorgias, L. R. Packard, 

VIII 5(8 21); 

observations on the Cratylus, J. Sachs, IX 59 (9 13) ; 

verbs of saying m Plato, G. B. Hussey, 2037. 
PUto and Virgil; E. G. Sihler, XI 72 (1133). 
Plutarch, a new source of Plutarch's Life of Cicero; A. Gudeman, XX 

139(2036). 
Plutarch, vit. Lye, 13 6; E. G. Sihler, 16 40. 
Sophocles: Antigone, v. 453-455, W. W^ Goodwin, 74; v, 572, M. L. 

D'Ooge, 12 29; her guilt or innocence, M. L. D'Ooge, 14 18; dative 

in, A. W. Fairbanks, XVII 78 (17 25); genitive in, T. D. Goodell, 

XV 5 (1514). 
Strabo and Homer; E. G. Sihler, 12 4. 
Testament, the Greek New, as published in America; I. H. Hall, 

XIII 5 (13 23), 14 3. 
Theocritus I 95-96; T. D. Seymour, 13 41. 
Thucydides: I 11, M. W. Humphreys, 13 27; I 50, i, II 37, i, E, G. 

Sihler, 16 40; VI 17 (WA»i<rTOi), Grote on, W. S. Scarborough, 186; 

verbal nouns in -«rts, E. G. Sihler, XII 96 (12 16) ; 

some points in the life of, L. R. Packard, IV 47 (4 4). 
Tragedy: Appeal to the sense of sight in; R. B. Richardson, XVI 41 

(16 22). 
Xenophon : age of, at the time of the Anabasis, C. D. Morris, V 82 (5 26) ; 

Anabasis I I, 8; 4, 15; 5, ii; 8, 15; 8, 16; 9, 8; 9, 10; 10, 10; 

II 6, 29; III 2, 10; 2, 26; 2, 34; IV 4, 14; 6, 13, E. G. Sihler, 1640; 

inaccuracies in Grote's narrative of the retreat of the Ten Thousand, 

F. P. Brewer, 2 4; 
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GREEK (continued). 

composition of the Cynegeticus, T. D. Seymour, IX 69 (9 28). 
History^ MannerSy Customs, etc, : 

Aphrodite's smile, Theocr. I 95-96; T. D. Seymour, 13 41. 

Athens: recent (1873) excavations in Athens; F. P. Brewer, 4 25. 

Burial, effect of, on the future of the soul; F. B. Tarbell, XV 36 (15 35). 

Crete; law code of Gortyna; A. C. Merriam, 16^. 

Cure inscriptions from Epidaurus; J. R. Wheeler, 19 15. 

Cylon: date of the episode of, in Athenian history; J. H. Wright, 

1926. 
Cyprus and Troy; A. C. Merriam, 6 19. 
A/1CIJ in the Greek theosophy, force of; C. K. Nelson, 14 9. 
Equestrianism in the Doloneia ; B. Perrin, XVI 104 (169). 
Gortyna, law code; K. C. Merriam, 16 34. 
Hanging among the Greeks; T. D. Seymour, 15 16. 
Hephaestus, the tripods of; T. D. Seymour, 19 25. 
Hero physician and Hero KaXafilrfis in Demosthenes; W. W. Goodwin, 

4 24. 
Homeric zoology; J. Sachs, XVII 17 (17 14). 
Law code of Gortyna; A. C. Merriam, 16 34. 
Monasteries of Mt. Athos; R. P. Keep, 15 23. 
Morality and religion of the Greeks (P. A.) ; L. R. Packard, 12 7. 
Mt. Athos; R. P. Keep, 15 23. 

Philosophy, tradition of the Oriental descent of; E. G. Sihler, 11 5. 
Tlpdedpoi. See vptndp€ts. 
UpvrdveiSi relation of the vp6edpot to the, in the Athenian senate; W^ W. 

Goodwin, XVI 165 (1635). 
Religion and morality of the Greeks (P. A.) ; L. R. Packard, 12 7. 
Salamis, Herodotus's and Aeschylus's accounts of the battle of; E. G. 

Sihler, VIII 109 (8 6). 
Senate, the Athenian: relation of the irp6tipoL to the rpvrdyfis in the; 

W. W. Goodwin, XVI 165 (16 35). 
Schliemann's discoveries at Troy; J. M. Van Benschoten, 5 28. 
Sight, appeal to the sense of, in Greek tragedy; R. B. Richardson, 

XVI 41 (16 22). 
Soul, Greek ideas as to the effect of burial on the future of the; F. B. 

Tarbell, XV 36 (15 35). 
Swearing, irreverence in ; A. D. Savage, 9 27. 
Talent, value of the Attic, in modern money; W. W. Goodwin, XVI II 6 

(16 22). 
Tripods of Hephaestus; T. D. Seymour, 19 25. 
Troy and Cyprus; A. C. Merriam, 6 19. 

Troy and Dr. Schliemann's discoveries; J. M. Van Benschoten, 5 28. 
Tunnels, ancient; A. C. Merriam, 16 51. 
Written hterature in Greece, the beginning of; L. R. Packard, XI 34 

(1125). 
Zoology, notes on Homeric; J. Sachs, XVII 17 (17 14). 
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HEBREW. 

Article n» origin of; G. R. Entler, 74. 

Ashtdreth, the Canaanitish goddess, new etymology; J. S. Blackwell, 
178. 

Bible, study of; R. F. Weidner, 11 21. 

Deuteronomy and Jeremiah, comparative view of language; G. R. 
Entler, 69. 

Epistle to the Hebrews, authorship; C. K. Nelson, 17 31, 189. 

Exodus xxviii. 17-20; J. S. 31ackwell, 12 11. 

Hebrew, Assyrian and Arabic, interrelation; M. Jastrow Jr., 17 18. 

Hebrew words in Latin glossary Codex Sangallensis 912; C. Adler, 174. 

MS. of the fourteenth century A.D., some peculiarities of; C. Adler, 
1533. 

Obadiab, prophecy of; R. F. Weidner, 11 16. 

Reciprocal influences of languages developed amid ancient Mediterra- 
nean civilization ; G. W. Samson, 3 16. 

Shapira Hebrew roll in Philadelphia; C. Adler, 1541. 

Stones, precious, of the Jewish high-priest's breastplate, Exod. xxviii. 
17-20; J. S. Blackwell, 12 11. 

Talmud, testimony of, respecting the pronunciation of Latin c and s; 
J. S. Blackwell, 12 6. 

Verb-etymology; C. H. Toy, VH 50 (741). 

Verb, modal development of Semitic; C. H. Toy, X 5 (1027). 

Verb, nominal basis of the; C. H. Toy, VHI 18 (829). 

Verb-termination un ; C. H. Toy, Xl 18 (11 28). 
ITALIAN. 

Language and dialects; F. Stengel, 4 13. 

The single case-form in Italian; A. Stickney, VIII 87 (87). 
LANGUAGE, Science of. See also under PHONETICS. 

Adaptation and combination, as illustrated by the exchanges of primary 
and secondary suffixes; W. D. Whitney, XV 11 1 (15 18). 

Analogy and the scope of its application in language; B. I. Wheeler, 
1721. 

Aphasia; M. W. Easton, 4 11. 

Articulation; W. D. Whitney, 12 21 ; S. Porter, 1645. 

Assibilation, forms of; W. S. Liscomb, 8 28. 

Botanico-philological problem; W. D. Whitney, VII 73 (7 43). 

Case-system, the Indo-European; W. D. Whitney, XIII 88 (13 42). 

Children, vocabularies of; E. S. Holden, VIII 58 (823); M. W. Hum- 
phreys, XI 5 (11 18). 

Cognate words, to be distinguished from words that are identical; L. S. 
Potwin, 19 32. 

Combination. See Adaptation. 

Comparative philology, some exaggerations in; C. A. Bristed, 3 22. 

Dissimilated gemination; F. A. March, 621, VIII 145. 

Economy as a phonetic force, the principle of; W. D. Whitney, VIII 
123 (8 14) ; the law of, 13 12. 
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LANGUAGE (continued). 

Etymology, ideological, as a distinct method in philology; S. P. Andrews, 

104. 
Etymology, illustrations in; G. F. Comfort, 3 18. 
Faculty of speech, acts attributed to; F. A. March, 743. 
Gemination, dissimilated; F. A. March, 621, VIII 145. 
Genealogy of words; M. W. Easton, XVI 54 (16 21). 
Grammatical terms, a concise system of, according to the teachings of 

comparative philology; A. Douai, 4 11. 
Grimm's I^w, recent discussions of; F. A. March, IV 80 (4 22). 
Identity of words; L. S. Potwin, 1932. 
Impersonal, see Verbs, 

Incotisistency in views of language, W. D. Whitney, XI 92 (11 13). 
Indo-European and Semitic relationship, the question of; \V. D. Whit- 
ney, 7 2G. 
Infantile linguistic, see Children. 

Instinct in acts attributed to the faculty of speech; V. A. March, 743. 
Invention of words; S. S. Haldeman, 11 18. 
Language (P. A.) ; H. Crosby, 2 8. 
Language in its scientific, its aesthetic, and its historical relations (P. A.) ; 

A. C. Kendrick, 4 8. 
Language, relation of, to education, J. McCosh, 1 A 29; to national 

culture and education (P. A.), A. C. Kendrick, 3 7. 
Law, phonetic; F. B. Tarbell, XVII 5 (1733). 
Linguistic perspective ; J. Swinton, 5 35. 

Material and form in language; W. D. Whitney, III 77 (3 23). 
Method of phonetic change in language; W. D. Whitney, 1733; F. A. 

March, 17 36. 
Method, the embryological, in the study of language; G. W. Samson, 

IB 19. 
Mixture in language; W. D. Whitney, XII 5 (12 13). 
Mother-tongue, the acquisition of a double; F. P. Brewer, 4 21. 
Nature of language: strictures on the views of August Schleicher 

respecting the, and kindred subjects; W. D. Whitney, II 35 (2 17). 
Neo-grammarians; F. A. March, 16 19; W. D. Whitney, 16 21. 
Number of words used in speaking and writing English ; E. S. Holden, 64- 
Origin of language ; F. A. March, 2 18. 
Origin of language: Present (1869-70) condition of the question as to 

the; W. D. Whitney, I 84 (1 B 18). 
Paradoxes in language; W. W. Fowler, 5 4. 
Paresis, words formed by; S. S. Haldeman, 11 8. 
Passive forms in languages of the Aryan family, disused and replaced by 

reflexive forms; A. B. Hyde, IB 12. 
Phonetic change in language, method of; W. D. Whitney, 17 33; F. A. 

March, 17 36. 
Phonetic force, the law of economy as a; W. D. Whitney, VIII 123 

(814) 1312. 
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LANGUAGE (continued). 

PhoneUc law; F. B. Tarbell, XVII 5 (17 33). 

*{iati or BfVei — natural or conventional? W. D. Whitney, V 95 (5 84). 
Predicate and subject: nature of the distinction; S. Porter, 721. 
Predication, the varieties of; W. D. Whitney, XIV 36 (14 16). 
Reflexive forms replace disused passive forms in Aryan languages; A. B. 
' Hyde, 1 B 12. 
Roots; W. D. Whitney, 1720. 
Schleicher's views of language, strictures on; W. D. Whitney, II 35 

(217). 
Sign-language as indicating the law of vocal and written language; 

G. W. Samson, 2 19. 
Speech, music in; M. L. Rouse, 1834. 

Subject and predicate, nature of the distinction; S. Porter, 7 21. 
Substantive verb, the term; S. Porter, 7 21. 

SufBxes, primary and secondary: combination and adaptation as illus- 
trated by the exchange of; W. D. Whitney, XV iii (15 18). 
Verb of existence, the term; S. Porter, 721. 
Verb-reduplication as a means of expressing completed action; A. 

Williams, VI 54 (6 12). 
Verbs, impersonal; J. Goebel, XIX 20 (1929). 
Volaplik; F. A. March, 19 18. 
LATIN. 

Language : 

Accent, influences of, in iambic trimeters, M. W. Humphreys, VII 107 

(746); in dactylic hexameters, M. W. Humphreys, IX 39 (9 14). 
Afiixes in Latin, peculiarities of; C. S. Halsey, 19 23. 
Alliteration; T. Peck, XV 58 (15 22). 
Alphabet, the Roman, in German; H. C. G. Brandt, 98. 
Ancipiti in Caesar, B. ^. I 26; W. S. Scarborough, 1838. 
Cicero's De legibusy peculiarities of diction and syntax; W. A. Merrill, 

1831. 
Codex Sangallensis 912, Hebrew words in ; C. Adler, 17 4. See Glossaries. 
Conditional sentences: Some forms of, in Latin, Greek, and Sanskrit, 

J. B. Greenough, II 159 (2 28). 
Contamination^ the term used in reference to comedy; F. D. Allen, 

1925. 
Cum constructions; W. G. Hale, 18 21. 
Etymologies of Lactantius; W. C. Cattell, 11 17. 
Glossaries, with especial reference to the codex Sangallensis 912; M. 

Warren, XV 124 (15 19). 
Grammar, present (1874) condition of, G. Fischer, 5 23; reconstructed 

on philological and analytical principles, B. W. Dwight, 1 B 22. 
Hexameters, Vergil's; S. S. Haldeman, 9 6. 
Men die J derivation of; M. Warren, 1732. 
Noun, the collective, Vergil's views of; W. B. Carr, 8 24. 
Pronunciation of; J. B. Feuling, 1 A 11 ; S. S. Haldeman, 1 A 11 ; C. A. 
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LATIN (continued). 

Bristed, 1 Al2; A. N. Arnold, 1A12; report of committee on, 1 A 21; 

F. Stengel, 4 19; M. Fisher, 12 21. 

of Latin, as presented in several recent (1874) Grammars; S. S. 

Haldeman, IV 44 (4 20). 

certain differences among the ancient Romans in the pronunciation of 

their language; T. Peck, 7 26. 

statistics as to the pronunciation of Latin in American colleges and 

universities; W. G. Richardson, 6 11. 

testimony of the Talmud respecting c and s ; J. S. Blackwell, 12 6. 
Quantity, notes on; T. Peck, XIII 50 (13 28). 
Rime in Latin and Greek poetry; J. B. Feuling, 8 9. 
Sangallensis codex 912, M. Warren, XV 124 (15 19) ; Hebrew words 

in, C. Adler, 17 4. 
Sequence of tenses; W. G. Hale, 1728. 
Subjunctive in principal clauses, development of; A. Harkness, X 76 

(1013). 
Syntax (Latin) in the Anglo-Saxon Gospels, influence of; W. B. Owen, 

XHI 59 (13 29). 
Tenses: on the formation of the tenses for completed action in the 

Latin finite verb, A. Harkness, V 14 (5 22), VI 5 (6 10) ; sequence of, 

W.G.Hale, 17 28. 
Text-book, an old; T. W. Higginson, 2 19. 
Vulgate, characteristics of its Latinity; C. Short, 5 13. 
LUeraturf : 

Caesar's Gallic Wars, the tradition of, from Cicero to Orosius, E. G. 

Sihler, XVIII 19 (186); the proper names in the first sentence of 

the Commentaries^ C. M. O'Keefe, 6 13. 
Cicero: Ad familiar es^ account of a new MS., R. F. Leighton, 10 12; 

De legibus III 3, 6-5, 12, W. A. MerriU, 198; 

De legibus, peculiarities of diction and syntax in, W. A. Merrill, 1831; 

tradition of Caesar's Gallic Wars in Cicero, E. G. Sihler, XVIII 19 

(186); 

a new ^urce in Plutarch's Life of Cicero; A. Gudeman, XX 139 

(2036). 
Comedy: the term contamination in reference to; F. D. Allen, 19 25. 
Glossaries, with special reference to the Codex Sangallensis 912; M. 

Warren, XV 124 (15 19). 
Horace: De Arte poetica 175, 176; L. S. Potwin, 1737. 
Lactantius, et>'mologies of; W. C. Cattell, 11 17. 
Lucretius, philosophy of; C. K. Nelson, 16 51. 

Mediceval Latin MS. fragment in library of University of South Caro- 
lina; F. P. Brewer, 5 5. 
Orosius, tradition of Caesar's Gallic Wars in ; E. G. Sihler, XVIII 19 (186). 
Seneca De BeneficiiSy the sources of; H. N. Fowler, XVII 24 (179). 
Text-book, an old Latin; T. W. Higginson, 2 19. 
Tacitus : authorship of the Dialogus de Oratorihus, T. Peck, X 105 (1038); 
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LATIN (continued). 

Two psssaget in the Gtrmania, W. F. Allen, 4 4. 
Terence, relative value of the MSS. of; E. M. Pease, XVIII 30 (18 17). 
VergU and Plato, E. G. Sihler; XI 72 (1133). 

Eel. IV, W. S. Scarborough; , 19 36. 

fatalism, W. S. Scarborough; 1636. 

hexameters; S. S. Haldeman; 96. 

view of the collective noun, W. B. Carr, 8 M. 
Vulgate, the, its history and the characteristics of its Latinity ; C. Short, 

513. / 

History^ Mann^rs^ Customs^ etc. : 

Augustus, worship of, at Alexandria; A. C. Merriam, XIV 5 (14 9). 
Caesar: the proper names in the first sentence of the Commentaries; 

C. M. O'Keefe, 6 13. 
Caesareum and thi worship of Augustus at Alexandria; A. C. Merriam, 

XIV 5 (14 9). 
Crastinus episode at Palaepharsalus; B. Perrin, XV 46 (15 6). 
Crisis at Rome, A.i>. 33, the monetary; W. F. Allen, XVTTI 5 (18 20). 
Gallic Wars, Caesar's : the tradition of, from Cicero to Orosius; E. G. 

Sihler, XVIII 19 (18«). 
Lex Curiata de imperio; W. F. Allen, XIX 5 (1931). 
Mons Graupius, the battle ©f; W. F. Allen, XI 83 (11 26). 
Munda, situation of; W. I. Knapp, 1737. 
Roman constitution, changes proposed in Cicero's Legg. Ill 3, 6-5, 12; 

W. A. MerriU, 19 8. 
Roman elements in English law; H. L. Baker, 2022. 
Saltus Teutoburgiensis; W. F. Allen, 19 36. 

Schoolmasters, wages of, in ancient Rome ; R. F. Leighton, 13 60. 
Vestal fire, method of lighting; M. H. Morgan, 1922. 
PHILOLOGY, history, principles and motliodc. 

American School of Clasdcal Studies at Athens (P. A.) ; \V. W. Good- 
win, 16 11. 
Ancient and modern languages, order of precedence in study of; G. F. 

Comfort, 2 9. 
Bury's, Richard de, Philabiihu^ A. F. West, 20 17. 
Classical study, desirableness of thorough, to the attainment of the ends 

of the higher education; B. W. Dwight, 1 A 17. 
Comparative gramntsr in college; F. A. March, 4 18. 
Comparative philology, some exaggerations in ; C. A. Bristed, 3 22. 
Doctor of philosophy, degree of; 13 6. 

Embryological method in the study of language; G. W. Samson, 1 B 19. 
English, study of, sec under English. 
Epistulae obseurorum virontm ; M. H. Stratton, 2034. 
Etymology, ideological, as a distinct method in philology; S. P. Andrews, 

104. 
Grammatical terms according to the teachings of comparative philology, 

a concise system of; A. Douai, 4 11. 
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PHILOLOGY (continued). 

Historical method and purpose in ph lology (P. A.); M. L. D'Ooge, 

1511. 
Instruction in classical language, the bett method; A. Harkness, 1 A 14; 

H. M. Colton, 1 Al5. , 

Instruction in language, post-graduate; G. F. (Comfort, 1 A 24. 
Leyden, University of (P. A.) ; F. I). A! en, 13 18. 
Linguistic studies, the true foundation f ^r a course of; E. H. MagOl, 

1A16. 
Modern and ancient languages, order of \ rec dcnce in study of; G. F, 

Comfort, 2 9. 
Modern languages, the true position of, in '>ur college curriculum; 

A. H. Mixer, 1 A 23. 
Philobiblon, Richard de Bury's; A. F. West. 20 ::. 
Philologian, special pro\'ince of the Ameri* an (T. A.); B. L. Gilder- 
sleeve, 921. 
Philological accuracy, its relation to scietitiiK; nomenclature; D. S. 

Martin, 732. 
Philological studies during the century, the prc^ **ss and results of 

(P. A.); A. Harkness, 711. 
Philological study in America, history and progress of (P. A.); T. D. 

Seymour, 20 10. 

Philology, study of (P. A.) ; W. D. Whitney, 1 B4. 

Planudes, Maximus, life and works; A. Gudeman, 206. 

Reuchlin and the Epistulaf obscurorum virorum ; M. H. Stratton, 2034. 

Ritschl, Friedr., personal reminiscences of; B. L. Gildersleeve, 8 14. 

Sight-reading with volunteer classes; A. C. Merriam, 1130. 

Textual criticism, conservatism in (P. A.); M. W. Himiphreys, 14 7. 

PHONETIC CHANGE, l ^ , .x-^,,,./-!? cr iirw ir i^j? 
PHONETIC LAW. I ^^ ^^ANGUAGE, S( lENC E OF. 

PHONETICS. See also iinder LANGUAGE, SCIENCE OF. 
Alphabet, see English {^Language). 
Articulation; W. I). Whitney, 12 21 ; S. Porter, 1645. 
Bell's Visible Speech; S. Porter, 1645. 
Bell's vowel-scheme ; S. Porter, 12 18. 

Consonants and vowels, their relation; W. D. Whitney, 526. 
Consonant notation; F. A. March, 17 30. 
Consonant, sonant fricative ; S. Porter, 15 40. 
Phonetic reform, see Spelling under Kni^'li^h. 
Phonetics, relation of, to philology; J. K. Munson, 1 A22. 
Phonetic science, contributions of thf |)honograph to; W. C. Sawyer, 

911. 
Sibilant, the palatal, notation of, ip Enj.'' sh; J. C. Wightman, 729. 
Speech, music in; M. L. Rouse, 1834. 
Surd and sonant: relation of; W. D. Whitney, VIII 41 (88), 13 12; 

F. A. March, 13 33; S. R. Porter, 14 \\. 
Vowels and consonants, their relation; W. D. Whitney, 5 26. 
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PHONETICS (continued). 

Vowel articulations, position of the larynx in; S. Porter, 16 46. 

Vowel definition; F. A. March, 1730. 

Vowel-scheme of Melville Bell; S. Porter, 12 18. 

Vowel -utterance, observations on ; A. Schnyder, 15 38. 
SANSKRIT. 

Accent, nature and designation of .Sanskrit accent; W. D. Whitney, 
I 20 (IBs). 

A-kara^ quality of; E. \V. Hopkins, 2040. 

Aorist (i/>and 5a)\ \V. D. Whitney, 1637. 

Qarandf ^drmaiiy cdrtra, and other derivatives; C. R. I^nman, 15 7. 

Conditional sentences: some forms of, in Latin, Greek, and Sanskrit; 
J. B. Greenough, II 159 (2 28). 

Katha Upanishad, a translation of; W. D. Whitney, 17 11. 

Ramayana, comparison of the three recensions; S. B. Platner, 1647. 

Roots of the Sanskrit language; W. D. Whitney, XVI 5 (1627). 

Verb, system of the Sanskrit; W. D. Whitney, 7 c. 
SEMITIC LANGUA(;ES (for divisions see ARABIC, etc.). 

Greek philosophy, notes on the tradition of the Oriental descent of; 
E. G. Sihler, 11 5. 

Home of the primitive Semitic race; C. H. Toy, XII 26 (12 6). 

Pronouns, Semitic personal; C. II. Toy, 13 10. 

Semitic and Indo-European relationship, the question of; W. D. Whit- 
ney, 7 20. 

Semitic languages in the Encyclopaedia Britannica; C. Adler, 1814. 

Semitic languages, study of (P. A.) ; C. H. Toy, 11 10. 

Shemitic or Semitic ? J. S. Blackwell, 12 27. 

Stems, Shemitic derived ; C. H. Toy, 10 22. 

Verb, modal development of the Semitic verb; C. H. Toy, X 5 (10 27). 
SIAMESE. 

A Siamese MS.; C. H. Brigham, 5 28. 
SLAVONIC 

Orpheus: an ancient Bulgarian poem concerning; C. F. Morse, 2 27. 
SPANISH. 

Historical development of the Spanish language; F. Stengel, 3 8. 
SYRIAC. 

Syriac legends; I. H. Hall, 2029. 

Syrian scribes, the legacy of (P. A.) ; I. II. Hall, 199. 
TIBETO-BURMAN. 

Tibeto-Burman group of languages ; J. Avery, 16 17. 
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JULIUS SACHS. JOHN H. WRIGHT. 

Secretary and Curator. 
HERBERT WEIR SMYTH. 

Treasurer. 
HERBERT WEIR SMYTH. 

Executive Committee. 
The Officers above named, and — 
MARTIN L. D'OOGE. FRANCIS A. MARCH. 

BASIL L. GILDERSLEEVE. BERNADOTTE PERRIN. 

WILLIAM D. WHITNEY. 
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